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F. BRITTEN 
AUSTIN 


In the next issue of this mag- 
azine will be published the 
first of a new group of stories 
that this distinguished author 
has been writing for you. 
Since his last story appeared 
in these pages Mr. Austin has 
visited all the countries of 
Europe gathering material— 
economic and social—for the 
book that has engrossed him. 
But now it’s written, he turns 
again to his fiction. You will 
long remember his new story, 


“A DRAMA 
UNREHEARSED” 


Subscription price: $2. 
Subscriptions are received by all newsdealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. 
by Registered Letter or by Postage Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check, because of exchange charges 


Money Order, 


rt material are in the publisher's possession 


JULY, 1926 


On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. 
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“Mute, Inglorious Miltons” 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. . 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


VERYDAY the world is losing real personalities, individuals of 
great potentiality. It is a tragic fact that for every genius 
whose rich endowment is fruitfully developed, thousands are never 
permitted to bloom. This constitutes the most stupendous waste 
in human life. It is largely due to the blight of circumstance. 

Leadership, genius, talent, all succumb in an untoward environ- 
ment. Their precious value is lost at a time when mankind needs 
them more than ever as constructive stimuli to the masses. 

Heredity does not produce actualities, only potentialities. It 
depends upon the development of the individual whether they shall 
become actualities. How narrowly the great Newton escaped being 
an obscure farmer; Pasteur a provincial tanner; Faraday an un- 
known bookbinder; Wilson a reticent schoolmaster; Roosevelt a 
frail cowboy on our western plains. Throughout the world there 
must be many men of equal native endowments who, missing the 
slender chance that came to these, will never be heard from. A 
strangling environment is their living sepulchre! 

As a matter of undisputed fact the human mind is the greatest 
force in the world. Whatever thwarts its utmost development is a 
racial waste. And all waste is a positive loss. Nothing mitigates 
the tremendous loss of what the human mind might achieve if it 
were fully developed to seek and find and seize its greater oppor- 
tunities. . 

No educational instrumentality in the country realizes this more 
than our -qualified Private Schools. They are the analysts, the 
diagnosticians of youth’s potentiality. They aim to develop the 
mental and moral forces of students, to impart character and in- 
tegrity to the social, economic and personal conduct of our boys 
and girls. They explore for native leadership and when they find 
the exceptionally endowed youth they stimulate those desirable 
qualities which make for distinguished personalities. 

That is why our best Private Schools are the environment in 
which inherited potentialities may be sublimated into powers of 
brilliant, influential and achieving expression, either at the bench 
of the artisan or in the seats of the mighty. From these “mute, 
inglorious Miltons” our Private Schools create that vital voice in 
human leadership to which all must listen, which many follow and 
many obey. 

The publishers of The Red Book Magazine have for many years 
realized the value of the Private Schools and Camps. They have 
established a comprehensive Information Department which gives 
to readers without charge, information collected by personal visits 
to Private Residential Schools and Summer Camps throughout the 


United States. 


For Information Address Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





SWANNANOA 
CAMP FOR GIRLS Riteecrest: 


No. Carolina 
All out-door_sports. Bungalette Camp 
Life. Expert Counselors 


In the heart of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Cool and clean. 
or information write 


SWANNANOA CAMP 
517 N. 22nd St. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAKE EDEN CAMP 








Send your girl to Lake Eden Camp in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Western North Car- 
olina, The Land of the Sky. A private lake 
with surrounding 2500 acres of mountain and 
forest for campers’ use only. Fifteen miles 
from Asheville. Owned and operated by E. 
W. Grove 


Booklet on request. Box 1195, Asheville, N. C 


Former Cherokee Indian camp site on river in famed Great Smoky 
Mts. Excellent table. Experienced camp council. Complete sanitary 

Carefully organized program of land and water sports. 
oe trips, riding, manual arts. Physician. Illustrated 


. Banks, Dept. B, University of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


CAMP MARKHAM 


FOR BOYS. Sixth season. Ozark Mts. FAYETTEVILLE, 
Individual tents, limited enrollment. Curiosity, vigor, initiative, 
y and kindness developed. Conducted by 
Prof. D. rector of Phoenix Day School, Phoenix, 
Arizona. For illustrated catalog ‘address 
Miss Evangeline Pratt . Secretary, 
FOR 


CAMP MIAML bors 


In great oak woods on Big Miami. Direction Miami Mil. 
Inst. All sports that boys love. Competition medals, Radio. 
Tutoring if desired. July 5—Aug, 28. $200. Bookle 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box R, Germantown, Ohio 


OSOHA - OF -THE-DUNES *"ror'cimus”” 











Boys under 17 years 
Calderwood, Tenn. 


ARK. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 


FOR GIRLS 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, Frank- 
fort, Mich. Complete equipment, resident nurse. 
riding, canoeing, woodcraft featured. 


Mrs. 6. G. Mati 


WAKO 


Nature, 
Booklet. 
PANAN, Michi 


he best NAD 





AKONZE “CA 
REAL CAMPING FOR CA 
Finest canting Country and one t 

in America Experienced St A 


Wort) bivertnt Lad Came Te Booklet’ 1578 Qak Av ZnamtanJe 


SALT WATER CAMPS | 


Peconic Bay, Long tsiand. Three camps: 
giris 7-13; 13-20; adults. Personally directed by 
Dr. Henry S. Pettit. Write for illustrated book 
let, 108 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. \ 











For Girls 
rfect 

All land and water 
Pioneering. Campers 
Separate department 


Dietary Laws Choad. 


vyR Kren, 8, S.; E. 
. _N 


CA LO-NA-WO 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake pdire ndacks. Pe 
location. equipment and staf 
sports expertly supervised 
returning ris. seasons. 
for girls over 
Jewish Clientele Predomintine. 
Write for bookie. Sidn 
528 West lf BSth St 


On beautiful 

ine ree amp : x 1omi Lake 2000 feet above 

ea in pine len air of Po- 

yo Mountains. Four hours from Ne w York and Philadelphia. 

E :xperienced councilors. Horseback riding, aya . aseball, 
anoeing, “‘hikes.*' Handicrafts, cardening 


Miss Blanche R. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, ry ¥ School Lane 


PAUPAC CAMP Camp in the clouds) 


for Girls. 








A recreational camp for fifty girls and young women 
in the beautiful Poconos. Land and water sports. 
Excellent food. Half mile off, Lacka trail. $150. 


. BLANCHE POTTER, 
___ 1637 Monsey Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Knights of Columbus Camp 
For Boys 8-16 Monroe, New York 
220 Acres; Bungalows; All fac ilities Mod- 
—_ and water eqerts io: Mov- 
« Pictures, etc. Experienc od counselors; 
Excellent food. For ooklet dress: 
 —.— h F. jinn, Room =, 

Po . NW. Y. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE- ROSES 


Summer camp. Also year around Sc hool oor a; iren 
3 to 2. Episcopal. One hour from a sua 
studies; oulious sports. rs. W Stoddana. beieoee 
Point, Stamford, Conn. Phone 2173 King 21-4 


ROSE HAVEN CAMP. th Season) 


Conducted by the Rose Haven School. Special emphasis 
on Health, Conduct and Individual Happiness. Modern 
swimming pool. Entire equipment appropriate for chil- 
dren 5 to 12. Strictly limited to 40. 8 miles from 
N. ¥. C. Phone Dumont 177, Tenafly, N. J. Box 17-E 





For school and camp information address the 


WYOMISSING 


“The Camp for Regular Boys 
Who Want to Do Things.”’ 


eighty-thousand-dollar investment provides @ 
matchless location with everything best for boys. 
Large string of camp-owned horses, kennel of fine 
dogs, loft of Racing Homers, best of athletic 
fields and equipment. Canoes, camping outfits, 
camp's own truck gardens (no canned food used), 
trained working torce, Counselors mature men, 
permanent buildings and correct sanitation. 

Inspection invited. All-inclusive Fee. Catalogue. 


An 











W. R. TRANSUE, North Water Gap, Pa. 
Be prudent in 


WHAT CAMP? fer 


Dr. Paul Kyle, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Kyle School For Boys. Estab. 1890 








Member of Camp Directors’ Association. 





The Paradise for 
Boys 6 to 16 years 


| Kyle Camp, Catskill Mts. 


Model Bungalows—-no wet tents. 41 buildings. Safe 
bathing. a oe horses and ponies Movies. An in- 
vestment of $50,000. Or. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for 


1890, Box 88, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y, 
Forty-three years with boys. 


Adirondacks. 21st Year. 30 Counsellors. 300 
Acres. Boys, 8-18, grouped in 5 distinct sections. 
Address Dr. C. A. Robinson, Box B-7 Peekskill, N.Y. 


CAMP KNOLLMERE ,.0°C2i "Macs. 


Salt water camp for girls 6-18. Ocean trips, horseback 


Boys, Estab. 





riding, water sports, tennis and crafts, Rate $200. Also 
Vacation Club for older girls, $18 per week up. 
Catalogue 

Mrs. Albert Sloper, Director, Fairhaven, Mass. 


CAMP NEEWAH in the Berkshires 


For girls 5to 17. Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, 

tennis, archery, fencing, dramatics, handcrafts, ~seneyg dan ing, 

horseback riding, golf instruction. Limited enrollment miles 

trom New York poe haggle ge MRS. B P. “SCHMITT 
NEW YORK, Brooklyn, 1723 I St., Dept 


CAMP BAY STATE, TILTON, N.H. 
For boys 9-18. Trips to all points of interest in the White Mts., 
and Lakes in N. H. featured Sports Woodcraft Circle 
Rifle Range Nature - Study Every to swim, 
8 weeks $200.00. Write for booklet 

M. M. Ballam, 28 Peirce St., Arlington Heights, Mass. 


J v 
MT. PLEASANT HALL 
Summer Camp for Boys 7-16 
Healthful location in beautiful Westchester County, 
one hour from New York City. Well <r “d and 
supervised recreation. Tutoring if desired ow rates, 
wm Carney, Director, Ossining-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Nea 
MAPLEWOOD CAMP Beiacetpnia 
For young boys, 65th year. All sports, horseback rides, 
hikes; close supervision, especially of boating and 
swimming. Manual training, radio. y home life, 
Christian influence Chauncey 


good food, 
Shortlidge, Box 37, Chester Heights, Co., Pa. 


Last Call For Camp! 


Summer is here again, and with it vaca- 
tion time. What is your child’s summer 
to be? 
You will find one of the well conducted 
summer camps listed on this page an 
ideal solution. Here he will learn to swim 
—sail a boat—ride a horse—know the 
trees and the flowers—recognize the call 
of the birds and best of all, enjoy the 
companionship of children his own age. 
Give him the chance to grow strong and 
sturdy in the crystal clear air of the 
mountains or the salt tang of the shore. 
Let him store up health, and energy for the 
school year ahead. 
Decide immediately. The camp season 
begins during the last days of June and 
there are only a few places remaining 
open for eager campers. 
Our comprehensive camp _ information 
service found on personal visits to the 
camps, is at your disposal without charge. 
State location desired, whether for boy or 
girl and any special requirements, en- 
close a stamped return envelope and ad- 
dress: 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 

33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


‘Said One Man to Anather." - 


boy learns 


Del. 








See page 13 for ‘ 
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Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. 





Mountain Canips for 


WI N DSO Junior BOYS Senior 


Resident personal direction of 
Prof Oliver L. Hebbert. Director of Physical Education 
Dr Ralph C. Achorn, Physician and Naturalist 


Ninth year. 1700 acres, Boulder Lake White Mt Region 
Fourteen bungalows. Superior equipment, Responsible leaders 
All camp activilies,Gym and corrective Symnastics, Moderate price 


JUNIORS 


Separate camp and special program 
Resident camp mother, Graduate nurse 





| Dr, 





for Booklets Write 


Prof. Oliver L. Hebbert.48 Boylston St., 


COLD STREAM CAMP for BOYS 


On Cold Stream Lake. Enfield, Maine 
Situated in Nicatous Lake region. Real Indian guides 
Hikes to Mt. Katahdin, Moosehead Lake. Boys see real 
woods life Every camp activity supervised by experts 
Mlustrated booklet M. F, Hurley, Box 253, Bangor, Maine 


fF INEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 


Strengthen weak points in long 
expert tutors College Prepa 
Trained leadership in land and 
hiking and trips, horseback riding 
Elisabeth Bass, A.B., Director, Wilton, 


FOR BOYS, 8 TO 13. 
Enrollments now open 
for season of 1927 


Rancy A.E. Hamilton, Winthrop, Maine 


W Y Oo D VERMONT 


Camp for Girls. All sports. Riding, swimming, canoeing, archery 
rifle shooting, handicrafts, weaving, woodcraft, dancing, dramatic 
nature study, mountain trips camping trips, straw rides. 
extras. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Mr. & Mrs. Harvey Newcomer, 14 Lattin Drive, Yonkers, N. Y. 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN GIRLS CAMP 


m Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. Asa 


Boston, Mass 


vacation under 
ratory subjects 
water sport 


Maine 


LAKE FAIRLEE 


Wonderful mountain country 











art of its program provides the finest instruction in Fine Arts. 
ramatic rt Music. Ex e 
ership; All Activité pecial 
Nurse : YER, 





RS § 
MRS. ELIZABE TH D. BAYLIS, 170 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N 


FRENCH SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Canoeing and other Water Sports 
Riding, Tennis, Mountain Trips 

EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director, Middlebury, Vt 


amp, la Francis 


For the In nervous or backward boy or gir 
o gacerne Trained 
rector Phone 





Sutton’ 7%... New ¥ ork Cuy 


irs. 
Regent 2427 


CAMP WICKABOAG 


Berkshires 
old In 
Every 


of 
lowing 
Sailing 


foothills 
lake Fe 
Riding, 


to 18 Near 
woodlands and 
Trout fishing, 


For boys 8 
40) acres of 
dian trails, 
sport. Bookle’ 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Director, West Brookfield, Mass. 


QUINNEH TUK CAMP for Boys 


Est Athletics, 


Overn 





water sports, 
Motor 





Junior and Senior Divisions 


nature hikes 





ponies and riding horses. ht 
trips to lakes and mountains. Camp Fires Abundant tale 
Rate §200 extras. Booklet. Howard A. M. Briggs 


No 
Pachaug. Northfield, Mass. 





Boys Stol7 
6th Year 


a beautiful Berkshire lake 

100 boys ae. rol land ana pm Sports with proper'y 
supervised camp dietary laws ob- 
served. 2'. hours from New York City. Hookiet 
K. L. HOWARD, 157 Wegman Phway. Jersey City 






SUMMER SCHOOLS 


WINDSOR MT. ARTIST COLONY 


Applied Art Boulder 
ite Mts; private studios; excellent ~~ D tion 
ial jow rate. Eight weeks. Booklet. T. Dilla- 
Art Director, Philadelphia, Pa. Executive Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


er School of Fine and 





way, 
946 Tremont Blidg., 


SUMMER 


WESTMINSTER 


SCHOOL 
7 weeks’ intensive, individual work } 


for co'lere examina 
tions, Training in methods of study. Superb location 
Expert masters. Gymnasium, swimming pool, horseback 
riding. recreation 

R. R. McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Simsbury, Connecticut. 


New York City. nll 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





Following 


work, 
elective. 
Course on 


Domestic 
Courses; 


Junior College 


Send for Catalogue 











Students preparing for college. 
Final year students will be admitted. 

2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
3, Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
and desire Junior College Courses. 
given any student taking any of our two year courses. 
the exception of 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
Outdoor sports. 


Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf 
property, Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, 
45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. Finely 


Canoeing, Gymnasium, 
ecuipped school—11 buildings. 
Science, 
Business Management, 

Some rooms with hot and cold water 
1927 are being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


A isceencheper icon ig. 1677 Summit St, NEWTON, MASS. y, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


FOR GIRLS 
ee 


classes are admitted: 
( Certificate.) 


(Diploma.) 


A diploma will be 
With 
these courses are 


English and Literature, 


Art, historical associations: 


any denomination, 


Art, Excellent Secretarial 
Junior College Courses. 
Students for 1926- 
Catalogue. 


Elocution, 











NORTON, MASS. 

A country school for girls, near Boston, 

with intensive work for examinations. 

graduates. French House. Household Arts. 

courses. Fields for all sports. 30 riding 

tors Every attention, not only to habits of study, 
health and happiness 

he Hedges—A school where the young girl enjoys 

of study and play. Illustrated booklets on request. 

MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH 


HOWE-MAROT 


A Country Boarding School for Girls 
College Preparation 
Well equipped science laboratories 
Varied outdoor life 
RIDING, GOLF, TENNIS 
For catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Head Mistress 


Thompson Connecticut 


Music, 

















BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. s. 123rd year. 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


A limited number of older girls desiring special 
preparation for college or post_graduate work ac- 
cepted as resident students. THA K. FILKINS, 
Director, 8 Commonwealth Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls. Invigorating air of the Berk- 
shires. 20 minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 3 build- 
ings Home training, character development, health. 
Open air classes. Outdoor sports. 

Miss Margery Whiting, Principal, Mass. 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall 14 miles from Boston. All sports and 
athletics supervised and adapted to the age of the 
pupil. Finest instruction, care and influences 

Miss Helen 1 Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesiey, & 


OWARD SEMINARY 


44th land school acce 
“ limited weber of rot carefully weetected girls. Colles 








Ave., 


Berkshire, 





42 Mr. and Mra. George W. y --. 5 Principals 
30 Howard Street. West Bri 





For school and camp information address the 


College preparatory courses 
Two-year course 
Art and Secretarial 
horses with trained instruc- 
but to each girl's 











for. High School 


a wholesome life 





=F 


COLLEGE aes 
PREPARATORY \**"9% 


INTENSIVE 
TUTORING 





GENERAL COURSES \*'*45; SPECIAL COURSES 
For Catalogue 


Address Boz R 
= Alice E Reynolds Principal 
NEW HAVEN CONN 








A College for Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher- 
training programs based upon foun- 
dation of general academic studies. 
2 years for Certificate. 4 years for 
Dormitories. 

LAWRENCE Davis, Dean 
Boston 

Arts & Letters, 


WHITTIER SCHOOL For Girls. 33a Year 


College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. Outdoor life. 35 
miles from Boston. 


Mr. and Mrs, W. c. Russell, 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachu 
setts. year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men 
and women 20 buildings, 100 acres 30 miles from 
Boston. Catalog. Norton, Massachusetts. 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice Diction, Psychology, 
French. Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 19th year 


Edith Coburn Noyes, Prin., Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


Degree. 
Dr. T 
27 Garrison Street, 


College of Practical 





Boston Univ. 


Principals, Merrimac, Mass. 





° ? OF 
Miss Farmer’s School cooxery 
Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 


Training in cookery and household technique for home 
and vocation. Send for booklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


ROGERS HALL Saccieré 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses 


Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park 





Twenty-six miles from Boston. 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 








ALMA COLLEGE 





. rc ne tees 


a** 1 }n fas 


awe eee ial 


4 


Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location overlooking the 
beautiful New England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30- 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and 


management of the home and family pre- 
pares for the position of home executive 


Unusual training in music with concert 
work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training 
and College Preparatory Courses. 


A separate school for younger girls. 
Gymnasium 
riding a 


Indoor and outdoor athletics. 
and swimming pool. Horseba:k 
feature. Booklets on application. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 

140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 











CANADA SP 
FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 
13. Two hours from Detroit or Buffalo on New York 


liege Preparatory. Small classes. usic, ) 
Secretarial, Household wenina Pool, fe sical 
Residen 


Ed tion, — ursing. Gymnasium, Swimming P: 
—y . Catalog. Rev P. S. Dobson, M. A. (Oxon) 
Principal, st $, Ontario, Canada. 
ITALY 





A GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN ITALY 


With exceptional! social Cetivantates, "ey Lg 1 — cupervigien | - 
Lar Literatur: 


Countessa di Nogarole ture, His 

rt. Music Villa has ‘ail —~ 4 comforts. “two months’ trav es 
if desired. Summer 
dress American 


bis i group now forming. For catalog ad 
tative. Mrs. P Menai . 27 Sutton 
Reg cit 2427 


ntative, 

















Preparation 
for College 


has become a highly spe- 
cialized branch of educa- 
tion. 
Not all good schools are good 
preparatory schools, and the 
college trained staff of our 
Department of Education will 
be glad to help you make a 
wise choice. 
Please state the age of pupil, 
schooling to date, your reli- 
gious affiliation, the college 
you have in mind, location of 
school desired, and approxi- 
mate amount of tuition. En- 
clase stamped return enve- 
lope and address :— 
The Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, $3 West 42nd St. New York City. _ 











The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





NEW YORK ANS VICINITY 


i@htand Manor 


A Won-Sectarian Country Boarding School 
For GIRLS 





Located on Ge 
near New Yor! 
College Preparatory aoe — Certificate 
recognized for College Entrance 
High School, Junior College, Home- 
Making. Secretarial. Journalism, Kin- 
dergarten Training, Music and Art. 
Vacation Trips to Bermuda and 
Europe. 
Cottage for 
00! 


Ideally Hudson— 


Separate Elementary 
Associated with Fjohjend Nature Camps, 
South Naples, Maine 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN, DIRECTOR, 
Boxi03, Tarrytown-on- Hudson, New Y ork 








DREWsz! gece Giris— 


m Beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 Miles from 
} ad vor, 600 Feet Elevation. 6ist Year. Outdoor 

nt. Wh School Life, 
Moderate by 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
General, Music, Art, Domestic Science and Secre- 
tarial Courses. Small Classes. 
parate Junior or School _ 








Se 
For catalog address 
Box 614, Carmel, 


Herbert E. Wright, D.D., N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





RAY COURT 


xen -Soun 
School os 


IRLS 


Suburban to N. Y. City 
Graduates enter all certificate 
colleges without examination. 
2-year Secretarial course for 
Educated girls. 

Arts & Crafts, Music. Hockey, 
Horseback riding, Tennis, Golf, 
Winter Sports, Beach. (Sep- 
arate School for girls, 8 to 13). 
For catalog, address 

Jessie Callam Gray, Box 12, 


Res cudo ev— 


CHOOL 
The Scudder pam is unique in providing 
e, courses combined with the 





Stamford, Conn. 











fees oes oes ces cus cee 


SCOVILLE SCH22L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
: Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. Academic 












and Advanced Courses. Intensive College Prepara- 
tion. Unsurpassed Recreational Opportunities. 
iti dag ROSA B. CHISMAN, Princ 
006 Fitth Avenue, New York 


SEES Ces Cea CE cer ce 


Epa. Che Castle 
| Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
>) in 960 Tarrytown- -on- Hudson, 
MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Cri Cho 






















New York 





ses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Academic, Sec- 
pa i, etic Seience. etc. “Branches: Fifth Ave . N.Y. City; 
Paris. Write for catalogue t 0 The Reverend Mothe: 
Tarryt New York 








Ssining 
School for Girls 


Seoer a Lower Senos. Clara % Fuller, Principal 
n-Hudson, New York. 


The ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich. Conn. One hour from New York in 
the country. Intensive college preparation. General and 
cultural courses. Headmistress Elizabeth L. Ely, Associate 
Headmistress: Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr. 


Mm HILLSIDE fsx"3er3 
FOR GIRLS 

4 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. neral 











di of a finishing school in New York 
City. Day and boarding. 
Secretarial Training for High School and College 
graduates. Household Arts. Every phase of home- 
High School, College Preparato' and 
usic. Voice and all instruments. 
Welfare and Community Phystcal 
training and athletics Bs all. 
ess Miss B. Scudder, 244 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. 





Service. 











Jrsuline Academy 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such 
mother-care, guidance and protection 
as they would receive in the fondest 
and best regulated home. 

Courses: Elementary, college prepar- 
atory. Music, Secretarial, Horseback, 
Swimming, Athletics. Provides Special 
Vacation Schedule. 


Address URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, MIDDLETON, N. ¥. 




















THE GARDNER SCHOOL 


it East Sist Street, New York City 
A thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, academic, secretarial and 
elective courses. Music. Riding, swimming, tennis, 70th yr. 
Miss Eltinge, Miss Masiand, Principals 





“A good school for Girls.” 
entenary Full information on request. 
pllegiate gy. trevorrow, Pres. 

stitute 4, 96, Hackettstown, N. J. 




















courses. O zed athletics. 
MARGARET R. a. A. B. (Vassar) - 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 8. (Smith) { Prins. Muss BEARD’s SCHOOL 
50 Minutes from Fifth A CounTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEw YorRK 
College General Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Glen Eden ne eget City ORANGE, NEW p—* . 
or high-ech te 








10 acres, in oy the sea. m5 Ba Choi f 
th tre a culture. horahio $1300, ra ts nae 
ea t ‘oF. et views 
CEprRESS. GLEN EDEN, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Ladycliff Arabemy 


Highland Falls, N. Y. povares,| West Point 
Regents School for Giris 

rama Location Healthful Environment 
‘or Catalogue address SISTER SUPERIOR 


OAK KNOLL ,,33°° 2 
Tue Hory CurLp 
A school for girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. Elementary and college preparatory 
courses, Resident and day pupils. Colleges and fin- 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., Oxford, Rome, Paris, 
Fribourg. Catalogue on request. Summit, New Jersey. 


DWIGHT FOR GIR 


FOR DR GIRLS 


pe 2 Tennis, Riding. yo cn Rena. 
miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Englewood, New Jersey 


SCHOOL. FOR LITTLE GIRLS 

















NOBLE SCHOOL 


Boarding School For Girls 6 to 14 
For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 


White Plains, N. Y. 


~~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School 
ELLEN CLIzBE BaRTLETT, A. B., Principal 
Box 802 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


S}. FAITH'S, SCH@L 


College mt... —— nn een ~wt-nd Senieece, Music. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Athletics. Moderate Cost. 
Rev. CHARLES H. L. Forp, Box 18, SaRaTOGA, New YORK 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Secretarial 
Work, Household Economics and Nursing. B. A. and 
B. 8S. degrees. Address 

Secretary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


WA L LCOU R SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparation. Music, dramatics, interpretive 
dancing. utdoor sports. In lake region at home of 
Wells College, with petvilew: = its concerts, lectures, 
rink, gymnasium, etc. Cata 

Box J, Aurora- > “Cayuga, N. Y. 














MISS GOLDSMITH'S 














For Women 
Founded 1855 


Continuing the Work 
of BEECHWOOD 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Phila- 
delphia; two miles from city limits. 
A college of the cultural and practical. 
Diploma and degree courses in all de- 
partments. Courses extended, faculty 
enlarged, equipment increased. Gen- 
eral College course, Junior College 
course, Music, Art, Kindergarten, Home 
Economics, Physical Education, Public 
School Music. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomus. Swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, large new pipe 
organ. Full degree rights. Write for 
catalog. 


BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 
Sub-freshman Grade 


(Affiliated with Beaver College) 

New dormitory—every bedroom with bath at- 
tached. Living Room and Sun Parlor for every 
eight resident students—-a unique feature. All 
the advantages of a large institution with the 
care and individual attention of a small school 
Strong faculty. College preparatory; training for 
home or good position. Music; Art; Expression; 
Cooking; Sewing; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; 
Athletic Ground. Definitely fixed moderate rate 
Address, Beechwood Hill School, Jenkintown, Pa 








Birmingham 
School 


Established 1853 For Girls 
A beautifully located mountain 
school, on main line of R. R. 
College entrance examinations held 
at school. Superior musical advan- 
tages. Artistic, modern buildings. 
Cultural home atmosphere in which 
girls gain poise, self-control, grace. 

Splendid gymnasium, sunlight 


pool. Winter sports and health-build- 
‘ng activities. [Ilustrated catalog 
ALVAN R. GRIER, A. M., President 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pennsylvania 


College preparatory and general colirses. Wildcliff, the 
graduate school. Seven Gables, for girls 6-12. All in- 
door and outdoor activities. Specify catalog desired. 

MR. and MRS. H. M, CRIST, Principals 
Box 1532. Swarthmore, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses, Music, Domestic Science. Physical 
training. Outdoor sports, horseback riding. miming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. Kt. 
Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 

CEDAR CREST A college with modern dormi- 

tories and equipment, attractive 
suburban — congenial campus life. Degree and cortific ate 
courses. Li beral Arts, Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; House- 
hold Arts, B.S. ; Music and Expression, A.B. New Department in 


nan ay Education — — Service. Box B, Allentown, Pa. 
Wm. F. Curtis, Litt. 


HARCUM 


estes Art. ay Ww ag Aihicdoes J. 
Eg. H. Baacus. B. L., —_ ¢ School; Mrs. ‘. a 
Wiis, B. P.,' Principal, R, Bryn , Pa 




















ST. MARY’S HALL ee ee 


School for Girls, on the banks of the Delaware River, Low- 
er, Middle, and Upper School. General Courses. Spe- 
cial Emphasis on College Preparation. Approved by State 
Board of Education. 90th year opens September 29, 1926. 
For catalog write the Prin, .. Sister Edith Constance. 


KEUKA COLLEGE, KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


A College for Women. Able faculty, standard 
courses, small classes, personal attention. Beautiful 
surroundings, modern dormitory, out-of-door exer- 
cise, hikes, and games. Box R, A. H. Norton, Pres. 


The KNOX jee 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


New York City. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 














South in the ¢ mb rland Valley, a little north of Dixie. Academic courses with intensive college preparatory. 
Junior Conservat of Music sp'endidly lipped. Endorsed by leadir merican conservatorie *ipe organ. New 
auditorium. Eve > ae ors m ¢ municates with bath. During the month of May the s« win B cupies exclusivel 
the new Flanders Hotel at Ocean City, N. J. Reguwar schedule of work continued. No extra charge Moderate 
rates. For catalog and book of views address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, Pa 








Mrs. Caskin’s School 





For girls and young women, in beautiful college 
town with fine educational atmosphere, eight miles 
from Philadelphia College preparatory with aca 
demic and vocational courses, Diplomas granted 
Special advantages 1 mus Thuel Burnham, 
director. Lar outdo and recrea al activities. 
Physical training Arts and crafts 

MRS. LANGDON CASKIN, Founder and Principal 
Box 104, Havertord, Pa. 














HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Two years of advanced work. 

MUSIC. ART. SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports. 
Located in the Alleghenies at Hollidaysburg, 
easily accessible Altoona on the main line of 

the Pennsylvania Railroad 


ELLEN C. KEATES,A.B.,Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 








SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
A famous institution founded in 1742. Recognized A.B. 
deare “ec u arses P reparatory and Junior Sch . Music, 

Xpresst Rates moderate. 


Ex n 
pot OR “Box” R, Bethlehem, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








THE IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


Delightfully situated in the suburbs of 
Washington, D.C., with the unusual ad- [7 
vantages that only the National Capital 
can give, IMMACULATA SEMINARY 
offers the ideal education fer the modern 

girl. Thorough instruction in languages, music, F 
ig domestic science, secretari college pre- 
paratory, and other courses of the standard, ac- 
credited academy today. All indoor and outdoor 
athletics, including swimming and horseback- 
riding. Interesting social life. For illustrated 
bulletin address—$ y. s 
4270 Avence, 


ep 


















0, C, 














A Business School with 


University Atmosphere 





A Select School 
WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Himes Building 


peices ane DC, dp 
t. Marga ret is 


AHome School at the Nation’s Capital 
ander the Personal Supervision of the Principal. 
College Preparatory, General, and Secretarial 
Courses. Educational Advantages of Washington 
fully used. Sports and Recreation. Moderate Cost. 


Address Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, Principal 


ashinaton. D.C. orale 9 


California Street 
































| PARE SS TON 


| Founded 1851. 
60-acre estate 


National Patronage. 
19 miles from Philadelphia 
Academic Courses 
College Preparatory High School 
School of Physical Education 
VOCATIONAL COURSES: Domestic 
sion, Art, M 
Opportunities for Riding, 
Modern Equipment 


Science, Expres- 

usic, 

Tennis, Athletics 
Moderate Rates 

Jilustrated catalog on Request 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, BOX R, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Pisbopt borpe Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretaria! 
rilege e 
Pool. Hor K. k Riding. Congenial School Life. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 247, Bethiehem, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL iz: 


181% YEAR 
e C aan = Ags. Hos wed Gym and Pool 





















#3 
a 
+ 
ze 


Sports 


F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 137. Lititz, Pa. (1's hrs. from Phila.) 


HOOD COLLEGE Fer Young \ Wemen 





Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home mbes 
B.M. in Music. Practical courses in Educ 
Speech, and Art. aon building R. 
own talog 





| t id , 
| JOSEPH H. APPLE, LUD. Box. R Frederick, Wa. 


WASHINGTON D.C 





National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 














Two-year Junior College C se Special work in home eco- 
nomic art usic expresst amatics, ecretarial x. 
Four-year cer g 

classes y 

All outd g. G 

swimr t « el aib 1 Refe 

quired Address The Registrar, 10x 195, I rest Gle 





séident 





JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., fr 





On the 


Chevy 


reh 


Gymnasium Pe 








Chase School 


urs of High S¢ 





advanced elective course. Special ond neg on 
music, art, drama Twelve-acre campus; coun- 
try life; advantages of the national capital. 
Address Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D 
30x R, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. ¢ 











FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


2ith year Two year and COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES Also COLLEGE CounsEs in 
Secretarial Science Domestic Science, Music, ete, | 





Educational adv: untages of National Capital 
Address Fairmont School. 2107 S St., Wa hington, o.c. 


Che Misses Stone's School 


Advanced Courses in Cultural Subjects, Art, french, Music, Domes 
tic Science, and Secretarial Science. Preparation for Travel 
Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph. D. and Harriet Stone, M. S. 
1700 Rhode tsiand Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 
Physical Directors. Fall Term opens September 20. 

Dormitories. Catalog. 


1409-R Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ING SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 
Residential School for Young Women 


Music, dancing, dramatic art, languages 
and art; other subjects arranged. Address: 





Secretary, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D. C. 


“For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 





The Red Book Magazne 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


MARYLAND 





ws COLLEGE wx 
Ty ” TT 
1} 
1] 
| 
| 
For Women 
Advantages Courses 
60 minutes from Literary Certificat 
Washington, near Domestic Science 
on, na Certificate 
an - - - ° . ft. Secretarial Certificate 
above sea. 12 acre Kindergarten Teach- 
wooded campus, Fire- ing Certificate 
proof stone buildings. Physical Education 
Private baths. Swim- Certificate 
ming pool. Sports, in- Music Certificate — 
cludingriding. Tra in _ a D os rtificate 
for Career. Na- yy §" Degree 
tional patronage. De- RR OO. Degree 
mand for Graduates. B. Mus. Degree 
For Catalog address: Box R 
LUTHERVILLE,. MARYLAND ] 











MISS MILLER’S SCHOOL 





A select school limited to fifty Special 
Music, Art. Literature, History lenges : Also 4 
lege preparation Situated in _ f res tial section 
of Baltimore Outdoor Sports 

Elizabeth M. Miller, 838 Park” Ave. “Baltimore, Md. 


Roberts-Beach School for Girls 





Per tion to og gs? sir 

experie canbe ers. ¢ ay t gene 
rs Suy thletics, eurhyt Beautif 

} tion, § irban t Balt r (For at 4 ss Miss 

KOBERTS or Miss Beach) Box 350, Catonsville, Me 


GARRISON, FQREST 


odere. well equipped In the beautiful amy Spring Vel ey near 
¥ altim Intermediate, College Preparatc r General 
including Music anc Horseback Ric jing | and Sp 


rt ports. Catalog 
Miss MaRY MONCRIEFFE LivINGsTON, Box R, Garrison, 


SOUTH ERN vee nd es 


‘Virginia, Inter mont 
College 










For Young Women 








30 states 43rd year 
and Junior College credited | 
t wiation Strong Mus A 
t 1 « 
’ aur 
hance ‘ 
! t a 
bracing 1 
oe RS t 
tristian ifluence e for catalog Address 
t. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 








t BERS ol 


THE fal) CIRLS SCHOOL NEAR Ts UNIVERSIT Y 







prepar 
Girls 8 





Music. Art, r b oe 
Catalog Address Box R. ‘Chartottesvi te, Va. 
Faitlax Fall 
For Girls. At the foot 
Mountains, in the famous 





" e 5 -res Hich alti 
" water. Our own stable of 
te rses, modern gymnasium, 

field sports. 
Lith 2 swimn 
pool Rat $700. 
c atalog. 

John Noble Max- 
well, President. 
Box R, Park 
Station, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 




















New York City 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls. In the 
Ridge Mountains. Home 
life is that of a fine old 
southern family. College 
preparatory, 4 years; 
Seminary and Collegiate, 
2 years. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Home Economics, 
Physical Education and 
Commercial courses. The 
school is noted for its men- 
tal and physical health. 
All sports, including 
horseback riding. 59th 
year. Catalog. Address 
ROBERT LEEDURHAM, 
President. Box 974 
Buena Vista, Virginia. 





Blue 














VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

One of the leading schools in the South. Located in 
the Valley of Virginia, famous the world over for 
health and beauty. Modern buildings and large 
campus. European and American College Instructors. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses Music, 
. Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
Secretarial and 

Library 
Journalism. 
letics Catalog. 
Mattie P. Harris, 
Pres.. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Harris Boat- 
Vice-Pres., 
Roanoke, 





Box F, 














Columbia Institute 


A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 


Four years high school followed by 
two years of college. Accredited. Music, Art. 
Secretarial and other special courses. For 91 
years it has combined the charm and dignity of 
the South with the highest scholarship. Horse- 
Beautiful buildings 


Episcopal 


back riding, golf, swimming. 

newly equipped and remodeled for coming school 
year. Rates, $600. For catalog address Mrs. 
Ernest Cruikshank. Pres. Bex M, Columbia, 
Tennessee. 











_ Select School Preparing 
Girls for Leading Colleges 


ASSIFER 


In the Land of the Sky 

Healthful location with superb 

Small classes, individual attention. Piano, voice, 
violin, harmony, art, home economics. Physical cul- 
ture, horseback riding, golf, outings at Camp Grey- 
stone. For catalog ad 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 
Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean 
bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 
departments. October to June. 

1055 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 


“ASHLEY HALL 


A girl’s school offering a broad variety of courses, 


view of mts. 


in- 


cluding college preparation, and normal courses in Kin- 
Swim- 
McBee, 


dergarten- ‘eo Training. Modern equipment. 
aise Pool. Mild climate. Address Mary 
A... Principal. Box R, Charieston, S. 


ANDERSO 


Situated in the old South. Climate 
mild and invigorating. Outdoor 
sports all the year. Traditional 
Southern customs and Culture. 
34 Acre Campus. 
















Standard college 
ing te Twe year courses 


Degrees in Expression, Art, House- 
hold Arts, Violin, Piano, Voice, 
Organ. 

Secretarial, Physical Education. 
For catalog address the Registrar, 
BoxC Anderson, South Carolina 








_ SOUTHERN STATES 





WARD-BELMONT 


For Cirts AND YOUNG WOMEN 


An accredited Junior College and High School. 


ic standards, extensive 


equipment plus the charming dignity 
-Music, 
Secretarial. 
pool and new 
Applications for 1926-27 should be made at once. 
Address 


tory advantage 
Home Economics, 

sports. Swimming 
quired 
lets on request. 


Excellent academ- 
the most modern and complete 
of the South. Conserva- 
Art, Physical Training, 
riding and outdoor 
References re- 


Book- 


grounds, 


Expression, 


Horseback 
gymnasium. 


WARD-BELMONT, Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 













COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patron- 
age 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains North of Atlanta 
Standard A. B. course; 













special advantages in 
music, Oratory. art, do- 
mestic science, physical 
culture. 31 = buildings, 
outdoor sports ; swim- 
ming, boating. horseback 
riding, etc 






Catalog and 
illustrated book. 
BRENAU 
: Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 














CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 buildings. 
Athietics. Swimming. Rates $500—$750. Catalog. 

Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tenn. 

SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL ‘*°uMRr 

1825 
A college preparatory school for girls. Strong general 
course. Piano, violin and voice instruction. Athletics, 
horseback riding, physical aren't 
MRS. W. T. POYNTER, Principal, 
Box 7218, Sheloyvitte — 


GROVE PARK ‘SCHOOL 


For girls. A boarding and day school in “The Land of 
the Sky.” Climate unsurpassed. Special courses in 
Music, Dramatics, Modern Languages. Elementary and 


College Preparatory. Write for catalog R. 
JAMES BROOKS, Prin., Asheville, N. C. 


RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 


“Southern in its Atmosphere” 
school ‘for ir sire located in famous Piedm«c 
iles from = — 


ot Virginia, 1 ont section 
Poyaical Cal 
Physical Culture. 


. ‘Simpson, AW, Principal, Be 





Averett College for “at Women 


Founded 1859. H. S. and Jr. College Courses. Accredited. 
Attractive new buildings. Mod. Equipment. Gym. Swim- 


ming Pool. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial, Art, etc 
Moderate Rates. Illus. Catalog and View Book. James P, 
Craft, A.M., (Harvard) Pres., Box RB, Danville, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE and 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 





For Young Ladies. 1842. . Virginia. 
Term begins S b . Sh doah Valley. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Courses: College, 4 years, A.B. Degree: 
College- tory, 4 years. Music. Art, . Domestic 
. Science, Athletics. ‘Gymnasium and Field. Catalog 





Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-third Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation Outdoor 
apomts. Address Mrs. H. N. =. A. B. Box R. 


EL PASO SCHOOL #2, 


College preparatory and general academic courses. Ac- 
credited by standard colleges. Fine music advantages. 
Mild, dry climate with daily sunshine. Outdoor classes 
and exercises nearly all year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Miss Olga E. Tafel, Prin, Box R, E! Paso, Texas. 


















. > 











Along the beach 


NATIONALLY patronized school of 
limited enrollment, emphasiz- 
ing the two-year Junior Col- 

lege and four-year High School 
courses. Special work in Art, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Training and Normal Course in 
Physical Education. 

Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. 
Healthful, delightful climate. Spa- 
cious campus with beautiful modern 


buildings. All sports. Swimming. 
Riding. For catalog write President 
Richard G. Cox, Box W, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 

















COLLEGE 


=s|Man ch OF MUSIC 


In the ial} Shenandoah Valley. Courses in all 
branchesof musical art., Languages, academicsandart 
Swimming pool and gymnasium. Riding and 
golf. New $150,000 buildings and dormitories. 
Special courses for girls under 14 years. Catalog 
I4th session begins Sept. 9th. 
Address Manch College of Music, College Park, 
Box R, Staunton, Virginia. 











SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior Col lege, Preparatory, Finishing 
COUNTRY CLUB PRIVILEGES—HISTORIC Touns 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. 8. 
Grads. Also H. 8S. & Fin. Courses. Riding Lessons 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial. 
Social Training. Golf, Swimming, Tennis. Fixed rate. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Pi., Petersburg, Va. 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New | York City. 








The Red Book Magazine 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN _ Lea 
SOUTHERN STATES /* : WESTERN STATES 





Lindenwood College 


50 minutes t St. Louis 






“VIRGINIA PARK" — overlooking the 56th Year. Modern new buildings, every 
city of Bristol in the healthful moun- room has a bath attached. Health record 




























tain climate of ‘Old Virginia.’’ Courses: unexcelled. Fine outdoor life, Horse-back 

Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- riding Swimming and Gymnasium. 100- For 100 vears I me nwood has 
od ali a Music, “* Dramatics, acre campus a Deautiful ake and maintained its standing as one of 
ournall Secretarial, omestic Sci water sports ashington advantages op- } , 

ence ial Trainin Character De- tional. For catalogue and book of views the - . st Ff ce colleges for 
velopment Students om 40 states and address: ‘ wi men in ‘ 

foreign countries References required WwW. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres, Two and four year de- 

Early application necessary. Box E, Bristol, Va. gree courses Liberal 


















Arts, Fine Arts, Home 
Economics and Business 


Courses. Ex tionally 





« L Ar 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, golf course. Cata- 
log on request. Address JOHN L. ROEMER 
D. D., President, Box 1026, St. Charles, M« 














WESTERN i STATES 


Martha Washington "= — 


Frances Shimer School *“"\2.,<2"*° 





Academy 
rt) ege For Girls and Young Women. Ten mode mm build- Steady aim, clear vision, 
ings. New £40,000 library. Campus 25 acres. "' . 
z: se char- 
College department two years with diploma. Four —— oy 7 ae oe A 
For young women. The years academy work. Home Economics Music. acterize Mardin students. 
school is located in a Art, Golf. Hockey 74th year Te rm opens ‘rn §6Real American education 


delightful southern cli- September 8 1926. C atalog. Addre for real American girls, emphasizing 


mate at an elevation of 
2200 feet. A fully ac- 
credited Junior College, 
2 years preparatory and 





WM, P. Gekee, 5 - * Carrot President home and social life. Junior College, 
inois 


affiliated with Chicago University. 
Fully accredited by allState Univer- 
sities and No. Central Ass’n. Strong 














° “ars colle ~ar- 

thealarly = de ha a High School department. Attend- 
ments in Music, Art, ance strictly limited and select 
Expression, Domestic Hardin girls are happy girls—and 
Science, Physical proud of Hardin College. For cata- 
Bon ay mn reba fous, write to 

New swimming SAMUEL J. VAUGHN, President 
pool, All sports Box 124 Mexico, Mo. 
73rd year References required. Terms 





For catalog, address C. D, Curtis, President, 
R, Abingdon, Va. 


A recognized hte. and Junior College q 
PACIFIC COAST Music, Art, Dramatic art. i Home Economics, 
SCHOOL Athletics and other student activiti a Jern buildings. 
Miful ‘grounds. A bappy schoel life in = Chris Chartered 1847 
'F S 7 LAKE for GIRLS — ay | tS ; aaa 
a, : 7 lege for girls with courses 
xR 3 ; 


= . Dlustrated catalog and Views, free, standard cx course 
Accredited College Preparation ae M. deg 
Junior Coliege Lower School 

























, Fond du Lac, Wis. leading to A 
Professional trainin 





Art, Put 

















. . . , { Speaking, Home |! mic Secret ship 

Courses in Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- and Physical Education 

“s »stic Science, Lite e, a ‘ — : — oi — 
nomics, Domestic Science, Literature H I L L Cc R E S T FOR GIRLS | wl — 
Ideally located. Eight acres of beautiful grounds. Dad 3 Ages 6 to 14 | . 
New building Ss » 1 Miss Davison’s School Charming home life. Thorough | bi Catalog 
New buildings. Swimming pool. ness in grade work Music emphasized pretive | a aa ae 

: as dancing and healthful outdoor recreations l7th yea 
All outdoor sports. Horseback Riding. Only iformal, healthy children accepted Miss Sarah M. J 
Write for illustrated catalog Davison, Prin., Box 4R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 














Soames arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big pew 


THE KATHARINE |“ oe | for Girls Berdngend 
582 Holly Ave.. St. Paul, Minn. Day Students 

Academic, college preparatory. 

An ide a school for girls, Advanced courses for high 

— ’S ron school graduates. Fully aecred- 


] 
Jessica 8. Vance, Frederica de Laguna, Principals Paul’s distinctive | 
{31 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California Schoo! for girls 
a a year Boarding x Day, 
college preparatory, general, dom os “by science courses. Music an e 
= 











80 om Chicago 
Commissioned } 1 school ited. Co-operative with the 











A day andr girls ina charm ing Cali- 
forni sent sett the health fu il clit > of hl ; Reg sular curric valu s, Voca- Universityof Chicago. Prepares 
: a cou I he heaithful cima Nlarin ca em onal ur n Musie. for all colleges and universities. 
County, a irf cisco, t weti n in gram- D amat 4 Arts Complete Conservatory of Music 
mar and high sc ith specialemphasisoncolleg Home: ® Com: | | St: tome Poronntee- ly 
preparauu Faculty sel i g remost otre ame —_ c Exten- Horseback riding Fireproof = 
colleges. Outdoor sj ts tl ighout t rg pe e Physical ings, with ample grounds. 43r . 
ing fi «a tennis court and swi ing pé Track, archery training. — Dancing Out d or sports Horseback | Fall term begins Sentomber: 22nd. For catalog and Book of 
riding. | ited enrollment 1 es early ~ plication dv - siding F 2 am log = *R. R moet istra we 4 views address the Principals, Mr.and Mrs. Gerard T.Smith 
. S oedes 7 P whe ry’s Academ Ox r > ‘ 
able, For illustrated catalogue and full information write to ay" Be vided jo ee _4515 Drexel Boulevard - Chicago 
Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress ee - - 





4. Bryn Mawr College) 


Address Box os, Ross, California. An accredited standard col- 

lege for girls. Courses lead- 

Py ‘£9 2 tary’ 'S ing to Bachelor and Master 
Girls’ Collegiate School Decrees, “Cultural and veea- 


Glendora, California olle as == ~ yurnalism, Science, Home 


s, Sociology, ’ Teach 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


(Episcopal) Knoxville, Jil. 
59th Year Trains girls of all 
denominations 12 to 20. _— 
ited to College. Music; Costum 

Design; Domestic Science; Secre- 
t De mand for graduates’. 



























A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over i @: x i 
looks famous San Gabriel Valley Charming Italian 0 re an dl Trainin Mg A All athletic Moderate rates 
sciools ogy hy age FR -H --h Dancing. Physical training Qutdoor sports. Horse- Also “St. Margaret's" for girls, 
life a alits * 7th pe to college entrance Gen back ridin For catalog address: The Registrar, to 12 _ Summer Cam 

. eral Post graduate and Special Courses. Accredited St. Mary's. College, Box R, Notre Dame, Indiana. (nlp Chicayg 04 Stevens Bidg 
sik wear besine Sent. th. Catales and views Request CATALOG desired of Dr. es Mrs. < R. Carrington. 











Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 
Columbus School for Girls . woul Sat the hr 
Marlborough School for Girls} ,.::!",2"32imo.""indian “seestca “Een PERRY et date 





Estab. 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited, | ie ili Ipper ¢ Lower schools on Chicago on ‘shore be! ake ‘Michi gan “Gymnasium, por 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French, | — ‘- rt oa ed ~~ chools. Addre ” | horseba dit Miss Eloise R. Tremain, 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. rs. Charles F. W. McClure, Columbus, Ohio. | Prin., Box "334, ‘Lake ‘Forest, Ty) 





Ada S. Blake, A.B. Prin., 5029-R West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. O A K H U R S - 
GCumuork Srhonl FOF GIRLS | ....... ars nd cet Sal frie Re COLLEGE of the SISTERS 
Senior Hie School Accredited for cliege entrance, | dent French Teacher, | Boarding department Lmited tof of BETHANY 





School of Expression—preparing for professional career. | teen. guages, 
Music. For catalog address Helen A. Brooks, A.M., Principal, "723 Oak St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. EPISCOPAL 
Sosa, Ee. core Se, tee Soe, Se = Accredited College Preparatory School, with two 


. i 2 sars” @ ance y 1ig schoo ra ates 
T H E B I SH O P S SC H OO L G E N D y+ % La i Rg rs } Me —_ s- 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Box 18, La Jolla, Calif. JUNIOR COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY tic science. Splendid diploma course in music 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San Founded 1853. Distinctive school for you oten time. wages 9g dancing, track, tennis, basketba!! 
Diego: Intermediate School. Preparation for E mene Colleges. sphere Suburban to Cincinnati. Fully Aa iy "att rate $1000 Es 1861 Catalog on request Address Box 127, 


sroline Seely Cummins, Headmistres: Sin sneie. Topeka, Kansas. Mary E. Whitton, Principal. 
The Rt. Me, “Joseph H. Johnson, President, Bo aad of Trustees. President t Franklin Marshall, Box 10, Glendale, Ohio 




















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 














“Saint John’s’’ 
A College Preparatory School with a military 
system that develops manliness, obedience and 


honor. Graduates in 44 colleges. Business 
course. Junior Department, beginning with 
7th grade. Extensive campus in the hills. 


Well-planned recreation and athletics. Riding 
School with excellent stable of horses. Swim- 
ming pool. Write for illustrated catalog. Address 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President The Manlius School 
Box 97 Manlius, New York 














[eves maintains an 
excellent record for thor- 
oughly preparing boys for 
college or technical schools. 
25 miles from New York; 
in the “Irving country.” 
8%h year, 35 years under 
present headmaster 
tensive grounds, 
and complete equipment. 
Athletic field, gymnasium, 
For catalog address 

REV. JOHN M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster 
Box 932 » ee 





swimming pool. 





Tarrytow I 











—] OF 5 69) 8) Pir gel am =o 4 








the STORM _ KING Schoo 


formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1667 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point. 


A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 


Which fosters in each boy his individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency. 


Preparation for College or Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. 
A competent teacher for every eight boys. 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 
Attractive outdoor life. 
All sports under supervision. 


12. 


For catalog and book of views, address 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, 
Cornwall New York 














De Morte ScHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
thorough fundamental instruction, sound training and 





whol and Winter sports. Sum- 
mer School. "Laurence Wa Washbura DeMotte, Norwalk, Cona. 


_ NEW ENGLAND STATES _ 












school nationally known. 

“To achieve the honorable.” 
equipment, $1000 a year. 
H a. 


For earnest boys with college vision 


Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
High standards of scholarship maintained. 
The Worcester 
250 boys, $1,000,000 
Illustrated catalog. 






A 


spirit: 





S iF. 





w 


M 1, 





Geo. D. Church, Registrar. 














A century old school of distinctive character, 
situated in the most beautiful residential 
section of Providence. Strictly college pre- 
paratory. The thoroughness necessary to pro- 
duce sound scholarship is required. Separate 
Upper and Lower Schools. 25-acre campus. 
Large library. Complete gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Baseball, football, soccer, 
tennis, track. Study and play carefully 
supervised. Liberally endowed. Under the 
supervision of the Society of Friends. Ac- 
credited by the New England College En- 
trance Certificate Board. Catalog. 


L. RALSTON THOMAS, Prin., Providence, R. 1. 








MOSES BROWN School 








1833 SUFFIELP) 1926 


1. An endowed school preparing boys 
for college, scientific school or business. 


2. Physical education, including ath- 
letic program for all, under expert 
direction. 


3. Junior School in separate building. 
4. High standards in educational 
sentials at moderate cost. 


Literature and information on request. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster 
13 High Street Suffield, Conn., 





es- 











equipment. 


Every 
gymnastics, 








MITCHELL SCHOOL 


20 miles from Boston 

A school offering boys every advantage of best educational methods 
& real interest in studies is cultivated under specially 
Just enough military training to obtain genuine, 

fellowship and homelike atmosphere. 
boy gets into the activities of his choice. 
boxing and fencing, 
Campbell Hail, the Junior Department. 
ful care given their son’s habits of study and play. 
Box R, Billerica, Mass. Summer Camp of Horsemanship under same management 


and modern 
trained teachers. 
physical and moral benefits. Good 


All athletic sports, horsemanship, 
tennis and track or winter sports. 

Exacting parents will appreciate the watch- 
Alexander H. Mitchell, Director, 








ALLEN-CHALMERS 


A Military School in the country. Nine miles from 
Boston. Graduates in leading colleges. Upper and 
lower Schools. All athletics. THomas CHALMERS, 
D. D., 425 Waltham St., W. Newton, Mass. 
DUMMER ACADEMY _sieath year 
A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed ath- 
letics. Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
ond Lower School. Moderate fees. ea S. Ingham, 
h.D., Principal, South Byfield, 


=~ RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL 


A school in the foothills of the Berkshires 
limited to fifty boys. Six forms. College 
preparatory. Two hours from New York. 
Splendid health record. THEODORE C. 
JESSUP, Headmaster, Ridgefield, Conn. 


IASSEE 



















Stamford-on-Sound, Conn, 50 minutes 
from New York City. Boys taught “How 
to Study.” All athletics. (Separate 


School for Younger Boys.) 








For CATALOG address—The Dean. 








Said the other— 
“I do not bat a t 

BOOK MAG 

visited over ate 7 

others. 


actual operation, and 


taking a chance 


So the other man came in to see us— 


good one, 
so lucky! 


ware of snap decisions. the 
activities, food, sanitation, and whether the 
to your child’s needs. 


Said one man to another 


“I’m sending my boy to camp for the first time this year. Camp 
friend sesnenmened, but I don't know much about it. 


ow decide without consultin 
hy, man, they know everything about camps! Their director has 


I spent a half-hour in their office in the 
My little daughter—bright child of eleven—we wanted her to so. to camp this summer, 
but we weren't sure of the right one for the kind of training 


‘The Red Book “people told me about several camps, just the kind I was lookin 


they immedinbely understood my problem—and arranged appointments with direc 
three of the finest and we made an intelligent decision; we are mighty happy about it!” 


We told him about the camps we had seen and assured him 
BUT it was good by the merest hazard. 


Sending your boy or girl to the right camp is about the finest thing you can do, but be- 
See directors, assure yourself of the 


Write or come in to see us. 


Do you?”’ 


the Camp Department of THE RED 
they have the ht dope on hundreds of 
Aeolian ding, just the other day. 


she needs, and I wasn't 


for— 
of 


that his decision was & 
Hundreds of other parents aren't 


ht personnel 
Climate and organization are the best suited 
We are interested in camping as 





one of the most significant agencies in the education of American youth. We want to 
help every parent who needs advice. Decide before it is too late; camps » gt -- uly a 
Don't deprive your child of the blessings of a well-directed summer 

among congenial pals and helpful influences, learning to do, learning to live and me be 
Address your correspondence, giving full details, to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 














0S 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. i — City. 











NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 
New a /—~ of Famous Old School Founded 
in 1821. Six Modern Buildings. New Gymnasium 
Thorough Preparation for College and Life. 
One Year Intensive Course in —— Methods 
tor ys not Going to Col 
Sports and Athletics for amen ‘Boy 


Endowment makes Possible Low Tuition of $600 
For Catalog Address Frederick Smith, A. m., 
Box 19, New New #. ‘e. 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Teohnology and other sciemtific schools 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 
school for boys 


WILLISTON "8253! 


desire the best in education and care at a reasonable cost 
Preparation for all colleges. 

Junior School for young boys. Address ARCHTBALD 
V. GALBRAITH, Principal, Box R, Easthampton, Mass 


An endowed 


MONSON ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
Send for booklet telling about the 
Pledge for college entrance requirements. 
BERTRAM A. STROHMEIER, Headmaster, Monsen, Mass. 


be Hebberd £:h, 


DeWitt 
Clinton 

A College Preparatory Country Boarding poeve 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
John B. Hebberd, A. M., Head Master, Newton, Mass. 


Monson 





of Boarding 
All field, —— and track sports. 


MILFORD && Gogo 


a bi - = —t qy AS Ay te Nai, 
miles from New Haven. “Write for catalog. 


Ss. 8. , ROSENBAUM, ox 203, 


Type 
Tutorial 4 
a as SHERIFF, 





__ FRENCH ‘BoY's SCHOOL | 


MAGJANNET Fg 


Ras co Rp: 





Preach Al 
gern G16, Address DUN ALI aa 
venue Eugenie, 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





SWARTHMORE 





Required exercise, 


EDWARD R. ROBBINS 


A school that develops manliness and trustworthy character. 
Thorough preparation for all college entrance requirements. 
A community of ambitious boys in wholesome, home-like surroundings. 
all athletics, indoor swimming-pool and track. 


Write for information BOX 18, SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FREDERICK H. SOMERVILLE 





rOR YOUR BOY 








PEDDIE 


An endowed school for boys 


Midway between Phila- 
delphia and New York. 
9 miles from Princeton. 







Sixty-first year 








A preparatory school of 
splendid traditions, fine 
ideals and excellent aca- 
demic work. Emphasis 
on preparation for 
College Entrance Board 
Examinations. Boys 
from 30 states. Gradu- 
ates in 26 colleges. 60- 
acre campus. Athletics 
for every boy. 15 
buildings. Catalog. 
RoGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D. 
eadmaster 

Box 7-F Hightstown, N. J. 
om 





—RUTGERS PPARs’ 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766 


Prepares boys to succeed in any college. The pleas 
ant life in cottage dormitories brings boys and 
teachers closely together and inspires industry and 
co-operation Efficient student organizations de- 


velop leadership, responsibility and fine school spirit 
All the athletics and cultural recreations that boys 
like 
Headmaster 
&. 3. 


Wiiliam P. Kelly, 
New Brunswick, 





ENNINGTON 


P Training that develops Boyhood 
sanely into Manhood 


Pennington has a knack of developing soundly all 
that best in a boy and gives him a real, 
workable cultural, mental and social equipment 


is 





“KISKI” 


A good place for your boy 


Kiski is the affectionate name given 
to the Kiskiminetas Springs School by 
those who know and love it—an in- 
stitution strong in its achievement, 
clean and vigorous in its morals and 
far-reaching in its ideals. 

Kiski stands for honor, loyalty, self- 
control. 

Special training for entrance into 
college or technical school. Each boy 
taught how to study, to recognize and 
develop his own abilities. Healthful 
athletic activity for every student. An 
excellent 9-hole golf course is one of 
the features here. Our football teams 
have a wonderful record. Baseball, 
tennis, swimming pool.  Splendidly 





In- 
sur 


and life. 
Congenial 
literary organiza- 


in college 
10 boys 
and 


Excellent record 
structor for each 
roundings—musical 
tions; fine library All athletics—g 
60-foot swimming pool, track, 10-acre field. | 
Separate school for junior boys—home care. 
Plant recently modernized. Moderate rates— | 
no extras. 8 miles from Princeton. Write for 
catalog, Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt D., 
Headmaster, Box 20, Pennington, N. J 











equipped gymnasium. 200 acres of 
highland overlooking river. Rate 
$1000. For catalog address 
Dr. A. W. Wurson, President. Box 842 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, 
Saltsburg, Pa. 








ERKIOMEN 





FOR THE BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE GOOD 





Splendid Record of Graduates in College, 
Technical Schools and Life Occupations. | 
Extensive Campus and Equipment | 
Gymnasium, Athletic Field, All Sports | 
Wholesome Influences. Good Business Courses 
Moderate Rates 

Separate Junior School with Home Care. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request | 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal 
Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 


THE ORATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school] for the sons of 
gentlemen. 
Conducted by the Oratorian Fathers. 

















Trinity Mouse ks, 


School for smal! group of ypung boys preparing for "Boys 
hg Individual attention. In 4 country near P' biladelphia. 


Booklet on reques 
w. Filler ‘Lutz, M.A., Trinity Neuse, Ambier, Pa. 
N EWTON, N. J. 


ry country school 


Newton Academy, ° Gon S| 
from N. Y. City Beau 


for boys. 75th year. 2 hrs 
tiful location i000 ft. elevation. Thorough foundation 
for college or business Individual attention orses anc 
ponies for boys’ use. Gym All sports Moderate 
rates, Catalog Philip Ss. Wilson, A.M., Prin. 


The Lance School 


A school where boys 6-14 learn initiative and to do by 


doing. Manual Training, Drawing, with regular sub- 
jects thoroughly taught. Athletic field. Fine home life 
in the home of the Headmaster, Summit, New Jersey 





PRINC ETO PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
. B. Fine, Headmaster 

Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class organi 
zation. Excellent equipment. Special attention to 
athletics and moral welfare. New gym b3r year. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J 

A country boarding 


SEVERN SCHOOL school for boys. 


Ideal location on Severn Rivernear Annapolis. Prepares for 
College, West Point and Annapolis, Exceptionally thorough 
work given and demanded. Students taught how = study 
Water sports and all athletics. Limited to fifty, Catalog 
Rolland M, Teel, Ph.B., Principal, Severna Park, Md. 


WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. Large 











Campus, all sports. Academic, preparatory and business 
courses. Excellent staff. Tuition moderate 

NELSON McLURE, Headmaster 
Box Peekskill-on-Hudson New York 


For school and camp information address the 


Classes taught by competent laymen. 
Preference given to applicants to Lower School. 
Apply to Headrnaster, 

Dept. R, Summit, New Jersey 


BERKELEY-IRVING * 26% ss¥o°* 


FOR BOYS 


“From Primary to College’”’ 
47th Year Small classes Thorough instruction 
Prepares for college or business Swimming pool; 
gymnasium; playground Outing classes Bus — 
for_ boys Catalogue 311 West 83rd St.. N 
r Young Boys 


Thorough training for Eastern pre- 
Facilities for all round development. 


English masters. 
pe schools. 


.arge grounds. Catalogue on request. HAROLD K 
SINDALL, Headmaster, NEw BRIGHTON, NEW YorK 
Ot Kelvin School Sade 
W. 70 York 
23rd year. A limited private high school for boys. 
Thorough preparation for all colleges. Small groups and 
individual instruction. wr and Regents examina- 
tions a specialty . L. Dionne, Headmaster 
EEKSKILL misany 
ACADEMY 


Graduates admitted to colleges without examinations. 
dowed. 4 modern i 4: buildings ew Gym 

and Pool. er- net ou parate school for younger 
bo. ~ ye ci 


KEYSTONE “ACADE MY 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes: 
Strong Athletics; Gymnasium; All Outdoor Sports. Address 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


ds 





N.Y. 
Founded 
1868 


121st year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 11 
teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletics. Tennis 


-mile track. Golf links —— Concrete pool and 
pn pond. Catalog. Jam R. Hughes, A.M., 
Princeton. *85, Headmaster, Box R. Bellefonte, Pa. 














Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. 


whe HUN SCHOOL | 
OF PRINCETON 





j individualised instruc 
Dr: || Junior School {pciv'uetized instruc: 1! Separate 
or The ~B and Success ni 
rinceton Senior School 7 preparatk on for Dw or 
college omuauath = chool 
Harvard SUMMER SESSION for Boys 
Yale Excellent resident accommodations. ||10 te 16 
Address; JOHN G. HUN, 101 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 








Stony Brook School 


A boys’ college preparatory school that is 
strictly Christian. Faculty of college trained 
men who do intensive‘work. Small classes. 
$100,000 administration building. Other modern 


gymnasium on fine 
Super ised indoor and outdoor 


Box 


buildings, including new 
large campus. 
sports. For catalog ad adr ess the principal, 

Y. 


R, Stony Br rook, Lo yng Island, 


COOK ACADEMY 


boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
t nder Christian influence Boys successful in 20 col- 
leges. All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 


New York. 


School for bors, 
character build- 











PRINCIPAL, Box R, _Montour Falls, 


KOHU T ig. st und scholarship, phys- 
ical development. 19th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
from N. Y. City. Address 

H. J. Kugel, Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), N. Y. 


Soh anite) ale .d (o) velo} mereletere) 


Boardi ng 
emphasizing 








Primary thru College conan Fully cer 
tified. Limited enrollment. ot merely a 
private school. Applicants selected. OL 7g 


BERTON SCH 
Meets the reguirements Of the youn 


For boys 6 to 14. English University —" 


Prepares for b best college preparatory schools. 
Box » Tarrytown, N.Y. 


The MOHONK ‘SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 years to College age. 

College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 

Health and Outdoor life stressed. For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New York 


Harrisburg Academy , > 


Year 
Prepares for college or business. Thé latent possibilities é. each 
boy revealed and developed by “thoroughly experienced te: 
Beautiful mountain and river environmen 
ing grounds. Unexcelled separate Junior 
aympathetic Ty oy —aoomme S iy I dus + en Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 
open hill country, Miles North of Prilsdapbie 
Compicte, equipment. Senior —_ & yy ‘hools. 

T. 8. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


New York. City. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 

















New York Military Academy 
P.O. Box If 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1925 


ge The Military School— 


reliance and self-control. 


caveanTat CARET RAND Education Plus 


(A visit is cordially invited) 


Vile . 
— teietenn ont, — Tue military school exists primarily to guide, direct and 
| oi Superintendent | develop the American boy into a clean, self-confident, 


. upstanding, loyal citizen. 


B oO r d e n t Oo w n 86 does the military school provide an education plus? 
irst. ; . 


Sound scholarship and work done with. thorough- 














Military Institute ness come first and foremost in the military school. Boys 
42nd YEAR learn to think clearly and act promptly. All important in 
PURPOSE: The individual development of a ili i i i - 
mn, - BP - fy FA. the military school is the high standard of academic accom 
world in college, scientific school, business or ma- plishment, and military training is used as a means to ob- 
INSTRUCTION: Small classes, individual atten- tain the best in education—to make boys efficient citizens. 
tion. Each boy is taught how to study. Wheth } ° Ps . 
SCHOOL LIFE. High standard of social and ether they go to college or into business life, they have 
ti s b € ry . . . 
a carefully regulated daily programm ‘st “work and gained the fundamental characteristics on which successful 
recreation ani 1 produce soun odies, capable . . 
mind ong cheerful Gimpasiitenn. Special summer lives are based. 
session, ‘or catalogue, address . . 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Second. The acknowledged physical benefits are every- 
Drawer C-28, where recognized in the erect carriage and manly bearing 


Bordentown, N. J. 








of the military-trained man. He develops a splendid 














physique, an asset of inestimable value. A healthy body 
gained on the parade ground is an excellent basis for a 
| clear, active mind, the best preparation for good work in 
| the classroom. He develops initiative, self-control and 
An Endowed School for self-reliance. To the world he presents an eager, inter- 
300 carefully selected boys . : . : . : 
. — esting and purposeful personality that wins admiration and 
Invites Your Personal Investigation basa 
of her claim to excellence in | sp 2 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT i 7$ ; r live i ilitary sphe 
near iaeeee Sl te gt | Third. Boys constantly liv ein a military atmosphe re, 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS which means a regular life, disciplined and orderly. Under 
Separate Lower School 7” - > « anant abite as a 
Tur Cutten edibae this system they soon acquire habits of promptness, pre 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster ||| cision and efficiency that are of permanent value. Military 
- : , : : 
Bos S Biairstown, N. J. school cadets have no time to idle or fall into bad habits. 




















Their active, well-ordered lives give them an appreciation 
of the value of time and accomplishment seldom possessed 
ed military train- by boys not under military discipline. 





The _ boys’ school —7 
to 15. Modi 




















in -— rege —_ sdi ough When choosing a school for your boy it will be of advan- 

Oe Saas Snes eens tage to you to investigate the military schools. 

FREEHOLD; SCHOOL Published ¢y The Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States d 
orderliness, « li and self-reli y - pw 

The school —_ the personal touch. — » 














#2 miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Philadelphia. For catalog, address = - - a —————— ee 


mM. 
Box 718 Freehold, N. J. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


St Johns S7 WAV ELY 


—,_ = ee Cy = _auutatien. Catalog and 
MAJOR C. M. LORENCE. Supt. Box 404, Wenonah, W.3.| | habits mental ale tal alertness, physical training. Twenty-five years of successful preparation of 
tion. “a boys for leading colleges, also for West Point and 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY pool, At Athletics). Separate School Tor bo boys under 13. Annapolis. In historic section of Virginia, one 

















WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses, Special school for Juniors. Horse- 

















A school for 110 boys. College Preparation. Modern For catalog address hour by train from Washington. Small classes with 
homelike. ‘Beautiful location near mountains. All ath- WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., -\ closest contact between teacher and pupil. Swavely 
tetias and ests, ed 100 yeu ey te — On. N.Y. certificates are accepted by all colleges not requir- 
ory 2 g- 7 . ing entrance examinations. Physical education and 

Headmaster. Box * Gettyeburs. Las ~ MOHEGAN 3GAN LAKE ; SCHOOL all sports on a 65-acre campus. A visit to the 





MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or school is urged. Write for catalog and information. 











cted " Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training * 
tisies Gedee “on Lincols Hisheur 34 miles from Phils. ond vathietics with expert eugervision, Beautiful lake Ma E. SWAVELY, Headmaster, Box - # 
163 acres. New buildings. ‘sium, Lake, Super. | location. Address A. E. Lind A.M... a Box nassas irginia 
vised athletics. S for grade boys. Catalog. | 5&2. Mohegan Lake, Westchester "So., New York. 





Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley. 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa. 


NAZARE ER-HALL — FRANKEN MARSHALL — 














College Preparatory and Business Courses. Bapgriqnens.° = 

thetic Masters. Separate Junior School. G Pool. Fi Equipped, Well O d, yet Moderately Priced School, with long experience in | prepari 

ativeniie Headmaster, Rev. A.D. Thavter, 0. 0., Bex 90, ‘nazarein, Pa. all normal, SS for we om helping ‘them solve their prob ems of education and life. 
Rate Experienced Masters. |Full Program of Athigtics. Junior School, 

OF $400 Convenient Location in one 3 omg ae oe 

— Twelve Hundred Boys Prepared for Seventy leges in the enty-nine 

How to learn, how to labor, aon ~é live. a. Years of the Present Headmastership. 

Saroan New Yak aad Petgbargp.ntgidan! stration es Catalog on request. E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal, Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 

ing now its 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. — 
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STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the most distinguished 
schools in America. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 


the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


pure, dry br cing 


s¢ a-leve l; I 
’ 
ful and be autiful V: 


proverbially he alti 


feet above 
famous, 


1,60 
the 








Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High mor : 

Parental discipline Separate building and special teachers for 

younger boys. Military training develops obedience, health, manly 
carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills 
and exercise in open air, Boys from homes ef culture and refinement only 
desired. Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards 


and traditions hah. Academy 65 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 


Box R Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 











Randolph- Macon Academy 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 




























A. close study of the boy's peculiarities—his temperament—his 
ability—his courage and his ambitions enables Randolph-Macon 
to prepare him for his proper place in lif 
Front Royal is one of awd Rand Iph-Macon System of Schools 
Its surroundings are inspirational and of high educational ad- 
tag rhoroug tion for College or Scientific Schools. 
prepares for fe 
tellectual, moral sical development combined with 
military training fit for t needs of the time dern 
buildings, fine new ium, swimming pool Recent extensive 
improvements bring jue of ¢ 1} ent over Dd lth) CHK Spacious 
grounds for all outdoor sports. Terms $500. 35th year Catalog. 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 425 Front Royal, Va. 


























colleg p tory schoc itious Ss ¢ 

lit t ning serves tl purpose of d loping self 
rehance t nd 1c} Located in e pre rbially 
healthful and be 1 Shenandoah Vall et above 
sea level S ll classes r experienc teac s. ( 
pus ¢ Supe } ] s, 6 ¢ s Enroll- 
ment 8 states d f gn ¢ s Professor 
of M nd T s detailed | the War De 
partme suj ses cz eS ( r Catalog 


Col. T. J. 
Fort Defiance 


S. Roller, Jr., Principals 


Virginia 


Roller or Major C. 


M ber of t A ciation of Military Colleges and Schools 




















A special technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engineering. Non-Es- 
sentials eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying principles emphasized. Theory and practice 


are closely interwoven in class-room an laboratory. 
El t i ] E i i i O ¥. 
The course is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited time and means. 
Curriculum includes mathematics mechanical drawing and intensive shop work 
Students construct motors, install wiring, test electrical machines Graduates are 
qualified to enter the electrical field at once 
Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the world Thoroughly equipped 


Prepare for your profession 
1893. Send for catalog. 


Washington, D. C. 


fire- proof dormitories, dining hall, laboratories and shops 
in the most interesting city in the world. School established 


Address BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 507 Takoma Avenue, 
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RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 
Thorough preparation for college or business life 
New gymnasium and swimming ~~ x. beral en 
dowment pet of unusually | rms $450 
cove all chars No extras. Randolph aes boys 
su ed—ove 0 graduates of this school ave TF 
ceived full colle ayy or entered profe on n 
the past 30 vears address Box KR 


r 
coL. we. R. “PHELPS 


BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
“The Land of the Sky” 


of successful 
Superb location én 








MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


133 years 
training. 


world-famous climate. Health 
record unsurpassed. Buildings 
one-story, brick, cottage plan 


sanitation and ser- 
vice. Thoroughtraining byex- 
perienced teachers. Small classes. All athletics 
Boys from 24 states. Number limited to 130 
Lower School for boys from 12 to 14. Catalog 
Add ress Box k 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 


STUY V.ESANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Thorough Preparation for Yale, 
Harvard and other Colleges 


for safety, 














| Small Classes. Individual Instruction. 
Home Life. Week end Camp on Shenandoah 
River. Bass and Trout Fishing. Fox 


Hunting. Horseback Riding. 

| 90 Acres in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 

| 50 miles west of Washington. 

| Write for illustrated Catalog 

| EDWIN B. KING (M.A. YALE) WARRENTON, VA. 
MILITARY 


FORK UNION kcxvemy 


Central Virginia location, easily acc 
pares for college or business with tl 









| tary training. Strong faculty of « 

| tian masters $200,000 re ent 
go gymnas ium t Complete 
for ll sy 5 Aid ad and inspec 





De t. 'R 0. T 
COL. N. J. PERKINS, President, 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
College Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
Best Home yo Mc dern Fireproof Equipm ent All Sports. 
“How the Boy Laves, 


Fork ‘Union, Va. 











or Booklet, add 


| COLONEL é. S. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H, ‘Blackstone, Va. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











ASSANUTTEN 








— ge pr ~ “ atory for manly bos vs Sm : 
lasses. lodified military dis 
the Shenand ah Valley near Washington Whe ne in 
fluences All athlet For catalog addre Dr Hi ward 
LB thot. ie admaster, Box 45, Woodst a 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business lif aAcated in 
tlue Ridge Mountains, famous for healt th an beauty 
M ary training inculeates orderliness, promptitude 
self-reliance, Instructor for every 10 cadets. R.O.T.C 


Box R, Waynesboro, 


bristcburch 


The VIRGINIA ohh SCHOOL on SALT WATER 
On Rappahs manoels estuary of C —we Bay build 


Virginia 


Preparation. 65 boys 9 to 19 years. 
95 acres. IJilustrated book lets or catalog on request 
Box R. Christchurch, Middiesex Co., Va. 


Hargrave Military Academy 


Formerly Chatham Training School. Essentials of edu 
cation without frills. College preparation and com 
mercial courses. $250,000 Not conducted ar? _ profit 
1? or Dept. for poxs 10 to 14. Moderate cost atalog 


Camden, President. Box R, Chatham. Va. 


he Christopher Ss 


rch Boarding and Day School 


U per and Lower Schools. Limited to 60. A 
G. CHAMBERLAYNE, B. A., A.M 


ollege Pre atic a 
athletics Cc 
Headmaster ‘Ric Seeend, v irginia 


for Boys 
An accredited agg school of high standards and resultful 
methods. Junior De —"~ in Picturesque “‘Land of the Sky."* 


yo} J. R. Sanditer, Headmaster 
Box R, EAL. ~ North Carolina 














ne 
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‘Branham&: 


Military CAcademy 












i character building. Modern, com- 
plete equipment. An ideal school for training 
boys in moral and physical hea'th and scholar- 
ship. R. O. T. C. under Army officers. Junior 
School in separate building. 30 miles South 
of Nashville. For catalog address 


COL. W. O. BATTS, Superintendent 


Box E Spring Hill, Tenn. 





33 years of 




















Preparatory in grade, military in organization, 


refining in influence. Trains the character, 
mind, body. The patronage is nation-wide 
67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 
railway; 9 stone and brick buildings erected by 
U. 8. Government All manly sports, golf course, 
swimming pool. R, O. T. C. under army officers 
Thorough preparation for college and West 
Point on certificate. English-Business Course 
for boys not entering college. Ideal climate. 
Fine health record. Send for catalog; give 
boy’s age and grade. Enrollment limited to 250. 


Columbia MilitaryAcademy 


Box 504, Columbia, Tennessee 








KENTUCKY MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


An accredited school. Eighty years of suc- 


cessful preparation of boys for college and 
In the Blue Grass country, 11 
Classical, 


business life. 
miles from Louisville. 
and commercial 
courses. Also Junior 
school. Small classes 
make personal atten- 
tion possible. Super- 
vised athletics and 
study periods. Only 
boys of highes 
character accepted. 
References required. 
Address 

Col. C. B. Richmond, 
President, Box R, 
Lyndon, Ky 


scientific 

















Tupelo Military Institute 


A select preparatory school in the hills of Northern Mis- 


A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles north of 
Ailanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above 
sea level, with 450 cadets from 3/ states. 


Business 
personal supervision; 


Junior unit R. O. T 


hunting; 


cluding board, tuition, 
allowance 





Thorough preparation 
Strong faculty 
parental discipline; 


Campus in the midst of 
lake 300 feet wide and 
mountain-climbing; 
in the South. Flat rate 
uniforms, laundry, books and a 


two miles long; 


for Universities, Government Academies or 
of experienced educators. Small classes; close 


corrective gymnastics 


directed by active officers of the regular arm) 
2000 acres of forest park; large athletic fields: 
boating; swimming; 
beautiful golf course; 
of $944.00 covers every possible expense in- 


fishing; 
largest gymnasium 


weekly spending 


For catalogue, address 


Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


(Member of the 





Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the U. S.) 








GEORGIA 


Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. 
Classical, Engineering and Commercial courses. 
Graduates Certificated to Colleges and West Point. R a 


scholarship. 
Officer. 


YAYLOR SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for manly boys who 
are willing to do genuine work of real 


facilities in South for recreation such as golf, tennis, 
boating, swimming and athletic sports; 
fields. gymnasium, etc. 
pr 


ve 


excellence of the Baylor School. 
Baylor School, Station “‘R,"’ Chattanooga, Tenn. 





SEWANEE 


scholastic thoroughness. 14 skilled and ex 
perienced teachers, 200 students. 
100-acre campus, 6 brick buildings. Best 


3 athletic 
Carefully planned health 
ogram for every boy Honor system Student 
. C. A. Bible in regular curriculum. 
‘Record today of Baylor graduates in leading uni 
rsities, north, east and south, is proof of the 
Address: The 








| MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


More than Quarter of a Century One of America’s Leading Prep Schools. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S. 


Has Junior department for boys 10 to 13 years of age. 
“The Land of the Sky,” near Hendersonville, N. C., 


For Catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 





Mild winters. About 1100 feet above sea-level. 

Large, able faculty and highest standards of 

oO under active Army 

Operates Camp Highland Lake, in 
July and August. 





UNIOR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Making Men of Small Boys 


Open 12 months in year. On 
the ew plateau, 83 miles east 
of Nashville, 1200 feet elevation. Kinder- 
garten through 8th grade. Military 
training adapted to young boy needs— 
inculcates order,promptitude,obedience, 
maniy bearing. Man-making sports. 
Enrollment limited to 100. Teacher for 
every eight boys. Supervised night-study period. 
Modern conveniences, mineral spring w ater, country 
environment. Real home-life for tiny boys in separate 
dormitory. Rates moderate. Write for catalog and 
articulars. Maj. Rey DeBerry, Headmaster; Col. LL. 
ice, President. Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


REENBRIE 





sissippi. Modern courses of study. Individual attention and 
ideal home environment. Junior department. Swimming 
pool, gymnasium, al! athletics. Terms Moderate. Address 





Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
body, clean morals. 10,000-acre mountain domain. 
All athletics, Catalog. Box R, Sewanee, Tenn 


Military School 


Geo. W. Chapman, A.M., 


Ph.D., Box 53, Tupelo, Miss. 








MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In 


the heart of the Bluegrass. 34th year. fully 


accredited school preparing tor colle ge or life. 4 small 


classes. 
shes. Moderate rates 


coac 


Col. 


instruction. xcellent athletic 
Catalogue address 
Box 426, Millersburg, Ky. 


Thorough 





W. R. NELSON, Supt., 


In the “Old Virginia’ town of Lewisburg, 

miles from the Greenbrier White Sulphur Ry 
Prepares for college and business life. Limited 
to 300 boys. Athletics for all, including swim- 
ming. field work and gymnasium $400,000 





Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. Genial 
sunshine, salt breezes. Healthful and invig- 
orating climate. Up-to-date equipment, 
high-class faculty of college graduates, 
Graduates accredited Eastern Colleges, 
West Point and Annapolis. Athletics, 
water sports, outdoor activities every day 
Military discipline. Junior Unit R.O.T.C 
Non-Sectarian. Separate aepestment, dor- 
mitories, and campus for boys 7 to 14 pen 
year ‘round. Member Association Military 
Colleges and Schools of U. S. Write for 
catalog. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 
Route R-6 Gulfport, Miss: 
Send Us The Boy And We 
Will Return You The MAN. 





















fire-proof buildings just completed. On C. & O. 





STARKE MILITARY HOME SCHOOL St Hee three National highways. 


Limited numb 
and _ thorough 


scholarships won by 


September 9. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Supervised study 
More than $15,000.00 in 
former pupils. 40th session opens 


er of pupils. 


preparation. 


1926 


Colonel H. B. Moore, Principal 


Intensive 
wat Box 21, Lewisburg, West Virginia 























———__—— 








ennessce 


s1: ° hours, modern classrooms and laboratories. Un- 
Military Institute usually successful in training boys, with a staff 





Superior preparation for college or business, in- 
sured by an experienced faculty, special study 


that understands boys and how to teach them 
Efficient military training and carefully super- 
vised athletics develop sturdy bodies. Year-round 
outdoor sports. Mild, healthful climate. Gymna- 
sium,swimmingpool, Moderatecharges. Catalog 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Box 182 Sweetwater, Tennessee 
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WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


“Western” is a thorough Preparatory School for College, and Law, Medical, 
Engineering Schools or Business, Graduates enter Universities WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. Small classes and individual attention given in a 
buildings, by a strong Faculty. Boys are taught “HOW TO STUDY 
“‘Western’s’”’ military features are of the INTERESTING kind and train boys in efficiency, alert- 
ness, order, erect carriage, thoroughness, obedience, patriotism, honor and GOOD MORAIS. 
Ideal training for MANLY Character and LEADERSHIP 

“WESTERN’S” ideal—‘‘A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY” is made possible by Scientific 
Exercises and manly sports. All are carefully supervised, and include Football, Basketball, 
Bowling, Baseball, Handball, Golf, Wrestling, Skating. Tennis, Track, Swimming (large pool). 
48th YE Moderate rates. EARLY APPLIC. — Fi ow “ne. For CATALOG address :— 
























President, Western M 





7 , “CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 
— ‘ Above are the Captains of the Acad- 
: emy teams, football, basketball, crew, 
baseball and track. These lads have 
put themselves in harmony with the St 
John’s system and are already reaping 
their reward in sound bodies, alert 
minds, and qualities of leadership. 

The opportunities by which they 
have profited are open to any boy who 
is willing to co-operate, who wants to 
feel the thrill of accomplishment 

St. John’s training is in the hands of 








fe ¥4 yah — 7 a ae VA- } 
Lake Forest Academy for Bo 


NON-MILITARY HONOR IDEALS 













DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma admits to men who have made it a life work. 
ALL certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Har- They are specialists. They know how to 
vard, etc. 69%h year. An endowed school, not for profit. Friendly co-op- combine sympathy with force, and un- 
eration between faculty and students develops character and com- derstanding with firmness. 

radeship. Modern Buildings. Expert physical training and all athletics. Place your boy under the inspirational 
One hour north of. Chicago on Lake Michigan. For Catalog address guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, LAKE FOREST, ILL. Box 16G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 











—-— : Military 
K E M Pp E R Morgan Park ‘Recont bins feaons 


MILITARY ARY ACADEMY 


In country surroundings, 14 miles 
from Chicago 80 per cent of last 
year’s class entered leading col- 
leges. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. West Point system 
emphasizes honor, promptitude and 
leadership Vocational lectures. 
Teacher-conducted trips to 
Chicago’s art and indus- 
trial centers Well- 
coached athletics. Not 
ge for profit. 
. Pp awer school with sepa- 
New gymnasium, one of finest in the country rate building for peamame 
Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. boys. Summer camp. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership Catalog 53rd year + 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military Col. H. D. Abelis, Box 1826. Morgan Park, Chicago, lil. 
and general activities. For catalog, address 





















Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Prepara- 


: - = tory School and Junior College Its distinctive ad- 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent —— = ~ y discriminating parents and 
appeal to the virile American boy wih ys ath- 

754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri y = outdoor a Sates te ) 20 enjoys 


























Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., “Lake oom, Wis, 





.O ol | . Mtl ILITA RY 
INSTITUTE 
Organization—93rd year. College pre- 
paratory andacademic. Small classes. 
Lower school for younger boys. 
Athieticse—Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. All indoor and outdoor sports. 
Recreation—Many diversions afforded 





Military School 


From reveille to taps—school days of 
earnest study and healthful 
outdoor sports. Prepare for 
college and gain a manly, erect bear- 
ing through a military training under 
real leaders. Strong teams that in- 
still the spirit of true sportsmanship. 
















MILITARY’ ACADEMY 


For Boys from 8 te 20 years of age. 













Member Assn. Military Colleges and Special courses for young boys. Rate for entertainment of cadets. 
Scheols of the U. S. $600. Five weeks’ trip to Europe at Location—Suburban to Cincinnati 
Affectionately known as M. M.A. Builds a oo +. aX asd catalog ‘. qi eA " 
: : ress . » q u 
clean mind in a sound body, and develops President, Box 13, Aledo, Itiinois. our 23. Con Hill, Cinci vat oni 
initiative and individualism. Big Brother . lege 5 nnati, Ohio, 





Plan” of government gives close personal RACINE COLLEGE SCH 00 Founded st. JAMES SCHOOL §: For owe of 


touch sng | = and instructors, en 1852 
couraging friendships. Privilege system insures con- Select school for boys. Grammar and college preparatory. | Epicowpal,_,180-ccre esgnte—ideal worroundiney ! 
tented student body and enthusiastic school spirit. instruction. Atmosphere that of a Christian home. Enrollment Liget oy pens Tigh standards, All a 
strictly limited. a> hy is a —— p FT at er, Ty patronage. Few 


. T. C. unit with Army Officers. Directed Ath- 
/ Headmaste por ‘evailable thie 
letics, reaching every cadet.| College Preparatory. _ Racine College ie School, Racine, Wisconsin _ | F.E.J ter, Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


Businessand Music. Separate LowerSchool for young- PE 4 


er boys. Faculty and equipment exceptional. Capacity 
taxed one, ew ey necessary. Catalog. 
Address: Cel ton, President, Box 124, issouri BOYS—6 to 16. “ACCREDITED.” 
- Mexico, Mi Character building on Principle. On Lake— 
hour north of Chicago. Semi- a 1 Ath Sx) c ho ol 
A oollege preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 





























_leties. Catalog. Box R, Lake Forest, 


~ TA] ACADEMY FOR BOYS | - at 
ELGI 70th year. Beginning with first SNARGA Military ‘School 





year high school. High record for passing college en- 
trance examinations. Athletics for every boy—swimming aa yt By ye 5 4 —- sie. manly character and high 
pool, athletic field. Large endowment permits tuition of _ ideals. 

Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog: Military training under ex- 


750. _Address Karl RB. R. Stouffer, Dean. Box B, Elgin. Il. COL. J. R. BITTINGER. Supt. Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 10: D ~Sas 


rts detailed by U. S. War 
ept. All athletics under 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 




















acres. Business course. 68th 
A school in the country for boys under 15 where ° year. Summer School. Catalog. 
each boy receives the sympathetic care of college- One of the oldest leading schools for boys , ee ie. Mie 
trained teachers. Dakotah boys enjoy the advan- in the West. Located in the hill country Box R, “Faribaut Minn 
tages of a well-regulated home and are always £ Illinois just h f Chi 0 a 
happy in their work and play. Healthful loca- be inols Just one hour from cago. - 
tion 100 miles northwest of Chicago, Rates $600 20 teachers and house-mothers for 100 
to $650. For catalog address boys. All athletics. Our ideal, “For Every Todd ~ Pillsbur A ca de 
Mr. H. K. Baltzer Boy a Good Citizen.” Ask about Camp Tosebo. Send for jury - i, 
A . te 1 a a Oc. ll. An endowed college preparatory school for boys. 
Dakotah School for Boys, Box 116, Dakota, Ill catalog. Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock, Ill off a Se ee Sa 
aioe. Supervised dormitories. 17 acres of 








St ee ce ell-kept lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. 


Unusual facilities for athletics, including swim- 
ming, tennis, track and field sports. Military drill. 
Rate $700. 50th year. For illustrated cat- 

alog address MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., 

Box 3970, Owatonna, Minn. 


Principal, 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MO. 43 “ot FROM KANSAS CITY. 


Oldest Military School west of Mississipp! River. JUNI 
7th to 12th grades). JUNIOR COL EUE 2 rs). wernment supervision. 
-C “acre campus. A 


‘oor aainnine pool with heated, filtered 
water. Catalog. coL. SANDFORD rink, Box R, Lexington, Mo. 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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MEN 





MILITARY 


ULVER ACADEMY 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Tue valuable and lasting benefits of Culver train- 
ing are acknowledged by educators everywhere. 
The records established by Culver graduates in 
over 9) colleges bespeak their excellent preparation. 
Culver equipment is famous among America’s col- 
lege preparatory schools. Exceptionally able faculty, 
extensive campus, modern buildings. Unparalleled 
facilities for all sports under expert coaches make 
every cadet eager to participate. For catalog address 


The Dean’s Office, Culver, Ind. 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody—On 8000-acre 
completely equipped ranch. Intensive in- 
struction to meet college entrance require- 
ments, Ranch and mountain life. Each boy 
assigned his own horse. Polo, trapping. 
rifle range. Limited enrollment. For cata- 
log. address Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 E. 45th Street, New York City. 











PACIFIC COAST STATES 














entrance. 


balanced. Gym., 


at school functions. 


in music. School band and orchestra. Catalog. 











BL Aes 


MIAMI gia, does 


In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles from Dayton. 
of high ideals and standards. 
leads boys to reason and think—not to accumulate facts—to master a 
subject and apply it to life. 
The military training is an attractive, inspirational form of 
outdoor exercise appealing to every boy. 
athletic field, parade ground, 2 baseball diamonds 
football fields, and billiard rooms. 


Member Association Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 


A school 


A system of teaching in very small classes 
Intense preparation for college or university 


Work and play are nicely 
Social ease and courtesy are developed 
Modern fire-proof buildings. Excellent instruction 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President, Box 263 








OLORADO 3 unwersry parx 
MILITARY SCHOOL Denver, Cote. 
For man of all ages in the healthy and Invi 
qootine air the Rocky Mountains. Outdoor F 
the year round. | a Buildings. eg" non Holoran, M. A., 
So. Columbine St. 


los sane Ranch School 


Attractive, natural outdoor life in Sante Fe 
National Forest. Country unsurpassed wy 
scenic grandeur and historic interest. 

saddle horse for every boy. Exhilerating. 
healthful climate. Scientifically planned 
table. Thorough scholarship under yw of 
vision and competence. Address: J. 
Gonnet, Director, Los Alamos ‘Ranch School, 

R, . New Mexico 









| 


















"A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Re-ites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics, Separate school for smaller boys 
in new building especially designed for this 
Summer school. Rev. Charles Her- 


purpose 
bert Young, S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated 
catalog and additional information address 


The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 








New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior €ol- 
lege work under the most favorable conditions. 


academic, military and physical training. All 
i 3 


swimming. R. O. C. Altitude 3700 feet. 
Bracing air, dry climate. A cavalry school. 
rates. 


Outdoor life the year round, 
Every boy rides. 






Balanced program of 
sports, including polo and 


Moderate 


New Mexico 





COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., Box S, Roswell, 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by it- 
self as @ military school for 
little boys. Sound training in 
the common branches comes 
first. The military is adapted to 
young boy needs. Parents ap- 
preciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement 
for their little boys. This is the 
largest school of its kind in 
America. Write for the catalog. 

The Page Cadets of Catalina, 
a voiume of western tales, by the 
headmaster, at your bookstore or 
by mail. $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, 
Headmaster, 1211 Cochran Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 


CALIFORNIA. schodi for bays 


Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 

















Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. All 
athletics. Christian influences. Small classes. 
Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt., R. D.. Box R, Pasadena, Cal. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 
months in year. Summer Camp. Col. P. Kelly, 
Supt.. Box 306R. Palo Alto, Cal. 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
“The coming West Point of the West’’ 

Univ. of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian 

influences. Land and water sports all year. Summer 

Session. July 1—Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. 

A. Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS— San Rafael, California 








A pon-mili D hool which offers the traditions and 
Siunate of Marta Cos =. 8 pervised in es and “taking and 
camping year 3, Box 8A.'S ‘Sant _- reas — Willams, 
2 As S MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(Primary and Grammar Grades only). A more 
homelike school, offering so many advantages, 
cannot be found. Summer term and camp—Ad- 
dress: Box 907-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 


For school and camp in 





BEDLEY, « 


For Boys and Girls who { 
require special tutoring. 

} Academic, Industrial, 
Cultural 
Mrs. R. B. Hepiey, Principal 


3.R.Hepuzy.M.D. 
Resident Physician 5 







GLENSIDE, PA. 
(12 miles from Phila.) 











\\ ere . . 
limited group of | 
+4 on 2 selected 
children of retarded | 


development. Beautiful estate. a Semen. 
Sympathetic, expert training and care. 
Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives 


An ideal home school for = of all Separate houses for 
boys and girls. Individual a jon “ studies, physical culture and | 
manual training. $75 a month th and 
THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL ~ | 





Mr. & Mrs. A.A. Boldt, 116 Fairview Ave., -- Binghamton,N. ¥. 











FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN. In 
For boys and girls, 6 to 15, 


Westc County. 
who require individual care 





and training. Delightful home atmo: pogo. Summer 
School Z Maine. Mrs. Anna F. Berault, Phone nt 
2427. lew York representative, 27 Sutton Place, N.Y. C. 
One P pe oldest wan eaten 4 — = ae and 
intimate home care. For ll wg i eo address i 
Mrs. Elsie M. Seguin, Box R, Orange, nN. J. 


Sebermerborh Seba 


A Home and Training School for Exceptional Children 
who need Special Care and Training. Country Location | 


makes »ssible moderate rate. 
1. Scrat , Box-57 West End Station, Richmond, Va. | 











PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


For the training of children of retarded development. 


Also nervous children. Individual instruction. Special 

attention to speech defects. Moderate rates. 
MARION MARSH, M.D., Principal ; 

Dept. R. Muskegon, Mich. 


‘THE WOODs’ 


1 DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages 
requiring scientific observation and special instruction. 
Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Ath- 
letics. Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 

Male Faculty in School for Older Boys. 

For Catalog and appointments address :— 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box R. BERWYN, PA. 


SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

xIRLS BOYS LE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June ~ to Sept. 15 

166, Langhorne, Pa. 

Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, *Principa 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instrue- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Health- 
ful location. Out-door and water sports 30-acre es- 
tate. Alice M. Myers, puenont. Hazel G. Cullingford. 
Ass't. Principal, Halifax, 


PERKINS SoHog 


For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical directio 

Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. Box 52. Lancaster. Mass. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL necaraea Chitdren 


Unusually complete equipment. Large staff. Resident 
Physician and nurse. Winter session at Haddonfield, N.. 
Summer camp at Owls Head, Me Catalogue. 
E. A. Fesvingten, M.D. and Jenzia Coulson Cooley, 

Box 125, Haddonfield, New Jerse 


GeF- REER. SHOOL 


Booklet 














- Gir ts of Retarded " Bovelesment 
Limiteh oe ee a — Si bark a ay | on } 
Heights, Mass. 


The Stewart Home Training School 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 

Or. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort. Ky. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 


| and SANITARIUM Wheaton, IIl. 


The Mary E. Pogue School and Sanitarium for aiden and young 
people who need individual instruction and supervision 
pr for lives of usefulness children who 

pecial training stablished 1903 acres of grou ene hour 
from Chieswo Trained teachers and trained nurses 


formation address the Department of Education, THE "RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 

















SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 





Business is a Profession 


“T confidently recommend to 
you the business career as one 
in which there is room for the 


exercise of man's highest 
power and of every good 
quality in human nature.’”— 
Carnegie 


HE greatest achievements 

of today are those of 

business. This field of- 
fers not only limitless oppor- 
tunities for money making, but 
also for the gratification of the 
ambition to render large hu- 
man service. 
Young people looking toward 
careers should consider busi- 
ness along with other profes- 
s10ns. 


Write For This 
Free Book 


Three hundred of the leading 
private business schools of 
America have been accredited 
by this Association because of 
the high grade of work they 


do in their field. 

No prospective business stu- 
dent should select a_ school 
until he has asked for our 


Free Book C, “The Sure Way 
to Success,” and a list of Ac- 
credited Schools. Two cents 
and one minute may mark the 
turning point in your career. 
Write for this book today. 


National Association 


Accredited Commercial Schools 





= 


618 Mallers Bidg., Chicago - a 






























§ Here, in the proper cultural en- 
vironment, a young woman may 
* obtain the essential knowledge to 
enable her to manage her own fi 
nancial affairs. or to take her 
place confidently in business 
life— 

Here young men may obtain uni 
versity-grade training for business 
at a saving of two years’ time 
Each course is arranged to meet the particular needs of 
the individual; competent, experienced instructors, per- 
sonally interested in each student— 

A long line of successful graduates— 
For Sixty-second Year Book address the DEAN 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 


Rider COLLEGE 


OF FINANCE & BUSINESS 


o ET in two years 
The h~ . —-RIDER in 2 years gives more 


credit hours in major subjects of Business Admin- 
istration than average University gives in 4 years. 
The Result is:— 





Two years’ ex; saved. 
Two years’ earned. 
Two years’ Promotion gained. 


Eventually earn $3,000 to $15,000 annually. IN 
SURE Success. For catalog address Director. 


RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 











- For more than 60 
Eastman School of Business P°""0re {25,00 
American Business College. Thoro training in every busi- 
ness pursuit. Accounting. Banking, Civil Service, Secre- 
tarial and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained 
over 60.000 successful men. Open ” year. Enter any 
week - day. Catalog Poughkeepsie, N - Box 646 Eastman 


HOMASVILLE 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


jal and Secretarial courses for men and 
— = Monday. "Graduates placed. wont athletics. 
Address Dept. R for catalogue me eagyrenss 








BRYANT 4 STRATTON 
Spe A see: BUSINESS COLLEGE pad ae 
Bis Soci’ MMU OS STS? 
rath «pp 
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George School 


Co-educational. 
Broad. thorough courses. 
ing, journalism, household arts, citizenship. On 
high ground in beautiful me tf 25 miles from 
Philadelphia. 227 acres of woods and fields along 
the picturesque Neshaminy Creek All athletics. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Skating Pond. En- 


Prepares for college or business. 
Manual training. debat- 








dowed. Low rates. For catalog address 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal 
Box |, Geor hool, Pa. 


BU RR”? BU RTON 
A GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


For Boys and Girls. 40-acre campus—wholesome 
traditions—College preparatory, general, and busi- 
ness courses—Moderate inclusive rate. Madison C. 
Bates, A.M., Principal, Manchester, Vermont 


(6 hours from New York on direct line) 


CAZENOVIA 


Junior stu- 
dents taken. Adirondack Winter sports. 
For catalog address Charles E. bb. 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


A.M., 
DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducationa! Prepares for College or life work. 
Business and home economics courses. New gymnasium, 
60 ft. tiled pool. Strong athletic teams. Not conducted 
for profit. Rate $550. Catalog. Address John W. 

D.D., Pres.. Box R., Williamsport, Pa, 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. and B. 8S. degrees. 
Strong pre-medical x | professional courses. 
Diploma course in music Athietics. Interest- 
ing college life. Day and boarding students. 
Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa, 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 








Coeducational. Established 
1824. College Preparatory and 
Finishing. Strong secretarial 
course. En 

elevation. 
Hamilton, 





oon m Near. Young men and here a homelike 
broad ‘conare a loyal ns pe 


aus euanae ta'Go- 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE. Litt. D., lesdmaster 
CONFERENCE ACADEMY 


TRO Co-edl. Stnd Year 


Gollege Preparatory. Masia. Domestic Science, Commercial 
unior Sehool, Gymnasium, Vermont Prep he ee and 
eaket Se fest, Year. 75 Miles from Albany 








Seperter Stenographic, See- 


| Seal aa 3 


Gregg School, Dept. R. B., 6 N. Sais Gite dite 








SUMMER CAMPS 


For information on camps in all parts 
of the country write stating desired lo- 
cation, whether for boy or girl and 
other essential facts. Address 


The Director, Department of Education | 


| THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42d Street - Wow York City 














ert L. Thompson, D. D., “Be Pin... Box R, Poultney, Vt. 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 














This is the title of a new booklet that will interest, inspire and instruct 


| young people interested in business as a career. 


It also tells something 


| about the specialized training in the Business Administration, Secretarial 
and other departments of Burdett College. Burdett College offers one- and 


: aN courses that fit young men and women for positions of the better 


grade. 


Founded 


ded 1879 


Send for this free booklet to I. L. Lindabury, V.-Pres. 


18 Boylston Street 


I ad ». BURDETT COLLEGE. poston 


_UNIVERSITIES 





ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


‘Dedicated to the highest ideals in education" 


54th year opens October 4, 1926. 





Coll of Arts and Science with R, 
dental. and relene) 0y courses 

Septet macy 

Ghitersiy 


w, Ge ‘ommerce, Enginee: 
Music. Kee Sia 


Low Cost of Go-ed ndit f. ti 
should not bobs Sth) “Address: Office P of the Pr 


Also Deteachers Gaile Colteue ood 
ring, apd 


school year 
esident 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
. Indiana 











For school ‘and camp information 


UL eh 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
& EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 


One-year course includes 
technical, economic and 
broad business training, 
preparing for superior 
positions. 
Two-year course including 
NEW YORK six college subjects for 
students not desiring col- 
247 Park Avenue lege. but wishing a cul- 
tural as well as business 
education. 
Intensive course for col- 
lege women. Special class 
rooms, special instructors 
special schedule 


Residence School in 
Boston 
90 Marlibore Street 


PROVIDENCE 
15S Angell Street 





and 











BOOK MAGAZINE for 
Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired. Address 
Director, Department of Education, 33 W. 42nd 


WRITE THE RED 
School Information. 





SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Prepares for Private Secretarial and 
Business Management positions. 
PLACES GRADUATES. 


JOHN J. BROWN, LL. 8. Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


OLD LD COLONY SCHOOL 


raining for Young Women 
outa course ~~ pow a students. Se as 
F lorence B. migreens.A. B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler. 
15-317 Beacen ton, 











St.. New York City. { 








SS . " a 









=~ TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College; 
School of Commerce; Professional Courses in Theology, 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree: special 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earn as they learn 

Write for catalog stating course desired. " Address Box E. 





address 














BALLARD | Sethi Xv Fo 


SECRETARIAL COURSE 
* Cc H oO oO L Es.ablished 54 years 


610 Lex. Ave. at S3rd St. N.Y.C., Central Branch Y.W. C. A. 


[Gnited States 











WS cScetorial wogheot 
Secretarial & Ten ‘Thine “Ask i for Catalog R. 
trving Edgar Chase. Director anderbikt 2474 


the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 48nd St. New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, ORAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 








TILTON 


4 school carrying on finest New England tradi- 
tions of education and culture. Intensive college 
preparatory work, general academic and busi- 
ness courses. Every stu- 
dent encouraged to take 
part in outdoor sports to 
promote good academic 
w ork —skiing, skating, 
football, large gymnasium, 
25-acre athletic field. Ten 
buildings. Lewer School 
for Younger Boys. Super- 
vised work and play. 
House mother. Endowed 
Catalogs. Moderate rate 
Georce L. PLimptTon, 
Headmaster, 52 School St., | 
ten, H. 














Goddard Seminary 


Co-educational 

An accredited school of the 
finest New England type, pre- 
paring for college or business. 
Goddard has an enviable record 
of graduates in prominent posi- 
tions in the world today. Small 
classes, excellent faculty. Music 
and domestic science courses. 
Stimulating climate in beautiful 
Vermont hills make winter sports 





popular. Athletic field, gymna- 
sium. Strong athletic teams. A 
unique plan of self-help for girls. 
Numerous scholarship awards for 
excellence in work. Bate $500, 
Bo extras. Est. 1853. Catalog 
on request. Address 


’ Box E, BARRE, VERMONT 














| 


CUSHING ACADEMY ,223.0°% 

Moderate Cost 
Graduates in forty colleges. General courses for High 
School graduates. Modern equipment Gymnasium. 
New administration building. Ample grounds. Co-edu 
cational. H. S. Cowell, A. M., . D., Principal, | 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


ENESEE WESLEYAN |: 


Prepares for — 





activities. Ba Baual, to Sent 


Fel year ao Sept. "igh 
URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Co-educational Junior College offering two 
years of standard college and two years of prepar- 
atory work. Under Christian influence—offering 
courses in Bible and comparative religions. Located 
in Central Ohio—on three trunk lines. Liberal en- 
dowment permits minimum rate of $585 

The President 
Urbana Ohio 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


(Near Rochester). 


96th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. Supervised athletics for boys and girls. Music 
and Expression Department especially strong. Rate 
$500.00. Earl famblin, Principal, Box K-3, 


Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 
26 colleges. All Athletics. Music and Expression. A 
true home school with Christian atmosphere. Co-educa- 


tional. Est. 1855. Endowed. Rate $650. Catalog. Edwin 
P. Brown, Principal, Box RD, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College "sunse¢ 
Coeducational Junior College with Preparatory Dept. Ac- 
credited. Special courses in music, art, business, pre- | 
professional. Definite religious influences. Athletics ; 
new gym. 20 acre campus. 8 buildings. Low rate. 


References required. — Catalog. Bex R, Athens, Tennessee. 








Mature men and women. No chil- 
Save a Year dren. Preparatory, High School 
Equivaient, Business er a night, or - gama pupils. 
Some earn part expenses. 


[Pittsburgh Academ 








SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN _ 


MONTESSORI “Wi2iEx® 


VILLAGE 
Cottage plan. Co-educational. Three to twelve 
years. Exceptional clientele. 
Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


$40 per month covers every expense 
All-year boarding school and Summer Camp for boys 
and girls 5 to 12. French conversation. Swimming Pool. 
De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, N. J. 


BURT’S SCHOOL 


FOR TINY Zots. 1-12 
‘School for Children tor 
‘pesnetam, 0. ¥. 





Morganville, 





1120 A Ave. 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 











_s For school and t@mp information address the 





Bush Conservatory: 


oP = © & Om. % 67 8) 


Faculty of 120. The 

guished American School Offering, ee in 

STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


expression MUSI 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Fall term begins Sept 


. 13th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. B. SCHWENKER, Reistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CEICAGO 





ST 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 


One of Chicago’s Foremost Schools of Music 
Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory, Public School Music, Orchestral Instru- 
ments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. Su- 
perior Teachers’ Training School, Eminent Fac- 
ulty of 100, Master School for Artist Pupils. 
Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, School 
for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free Scholar- 
ships. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 
Moderate Tuition Rates. Many free advantages. 
Send for free catalog and information. 
41st Annual Session begins Sept. oth, 1926 
American Conservatory of Music 


554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 
SS; A 
THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
A training school for piano teachers 
a course which pen Lo pare aye my 
ie courses are 



















required academ given 
Callen bt Weck Washington | University Catalog. 4523 Olive. St. Louis, Mo. 











Supervising, Teachers’ Training, 
Cultural and Professional Courses 
in Music and Dramatic Art. De- 
grees conferred. Accredited. Dor- 
mitories. Fall and Summer Terms. 
Catalog and information from 


JOHN L. GRUBER, Manager 
220 West Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Cincinnati {onservatory 


EST. 1867 
Faculty of noted artists. 


Complete school of music. 
Campus and dormitories. Orchestra and chorus—School 



























for the 


of Opera. Drama. Public school music course ac- 
credited. Affiliated with University of Cincinnati. 
Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Bertha Baur, Director. 
a. Cc. = nill, General Manager. For Catalogue 


T. HOWARD, Registrar 
* wtightand & Burnet Ave. & Oak Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
COLUMBIA °° COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND ) NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Accredited. Thorough professional training. Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, Dramatic 
Coaches, Recreational Workers, Teachers of Physical Education. 
Special Saturday Classes in modern Drama and Poetry, Summer 
School opens June 22nd. _ Dept. | A, East Pearsen Street. Chicage, mM. 


Institute of Musical Art | 


Frank Damroscu, Director, Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
Feng | and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 
of ELOCUTION 
The National School and ORATORY | 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 
Degrees <———— , Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, A and Finishing 
Course. ae For Catalog. address B. C. . 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address, THE DIRECTOR, Upper 
Fenway, Boston, ass. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptice Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., = BOSTON, MASS. 
THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 


Expression and Dramatic Art 














Pantomime, Literature, Study, Stage Mechani = 
Connected with Stoart fi A a = Pecial Peopie’ 
Theatre, Ine. . ° 


Catalog. 
Room 1115 } Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Finest Conservatory in the West 
53rd Year er sacle | L. ¥ ork, M.A., President 


ee h Johnson, Vice-President 
Offers courses in —_ Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory, 


Public School Music and Drawing, 
Oral Interpretation, etc. 


Numerous Lectures, 
Concertsand Recitals throughout the year. Excel- 
lent Dormitory Accommodations. Teachers’ certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free 
advantages. We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 
Fall Term Opens September 13, 1926 

For catalog — fulli nformation address 

JAMES H. BELL, Secretary , Box 3, 
5035 Wosdward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 















LAWRENCE 


Conservatory of Music 


(A department of Lawrence College) 
Complete courses in Piano, Violin, Cello, Organ, Voice. 
Theory, Appreciation, Band Instruments. Superior 
Public School Music Course. Normal courses for 
Piano and Voice Teachers. Diplomas and Degrees 
awarded. Dormitories for Students, Send for catalog. 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wis. 











All branches, advanced study. 35 specialist teach- 
ers. Courses lead to Mus.B. degree. Cultural 
and social life of Oberlin College. High School 
course ~ equivalent requi pens Sept. 21st. 
Obertin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 


University School of Music 








Ann Arbor Michigan 
Earl V. Moore, Musical Director. Faculty of 
musica] experts. Courses in Voice, Piano, Organ. 
Violin, Methods, etc., leading to Bachelor of Music 
Degree. Chorus of 300: orchestra of 70. Con 
certs and May Festival by world’s leading artists 
and organizations, in Hill Auditorium seating 5000 
Affiliated with the University of Michigan. For 
catalog and information, address Charles A. Sink, 
Secretary and Business Manager, Box 38. 








The ‘Schuster Martin i ay Fe 
School of the Brama Classroom. Full and 


Special courses, ex- 
cellent a Summer School, — Mich. 
HE 


EN SCHUSTER MARTIN, Direct 
The Little i. Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 


\OLUT {BIA — ee REED, Direct 
SCHOOL OF” ieaere es 3s July 


USIC aims 


Bex R. 509 3. Webosh hve... meas 

Lucy Feagin Studios 
of Dramatic Art 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE — July 5-Aug. “4—- 










for Actors, Teachers, Singers. 

Fy . Musical Comedy Dietion, 

Pantomimic . Scenic and Costume Gece 178 
212-114 Carnegie Hall, New York 17 





Department o of Ex Education, THE RED» BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 



























Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic 
and Personal Culture Courses. 

Rollo A. Talleott, Dean, Private | 
instruction with each course. Ad 
vanced courses in English. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in New 
York State Public Schools. Degrees, 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Amherst 


Ott. for past twenty-five years 

i associated with Redpath Lyceum 

| Bureau. @, two and three year 

} courses Fall Term opens Sep- 
tember 23 Catalog. 











115 De Witt Park, Ithaca.N.Y. 








ze 
iL 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for —— Art and — 


h Season of Six Week: 
TEACHERS? SUMMER COURSE 





IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY AND 
ADVANCED EXPRESSION L (QUE 
Next regular Term starts October 25th 

ration 


Also Deameric Extension Courses in co-o' 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSI 
Catalogue and information, dramatic courses. 

Room 177-G CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Iheatre 


MUSIC, STAGE DANCING 
and Photoplay. Sovehoms 
poise tial for any 

Alviene Art Theatre and Student 


or 
4 THE 


PF ORAMA. OPERA 
Singing, Fine Arts 
i 











Dolly Sisters, Evelyn | 


M Nora 
dy Ribblesdale, Vivian M. Astor 
Biebeo. and others, 66 West 85th St., N. Y., 
ask for catalog 2 


ty Ho lelmes. 











THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


MMER TERM OPENS JUNE 28TH 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 27TH 
DRAWING - PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 

TEACHER TRAINING 

FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 

THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


- The Maryland Institute 


1825-1926 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Occupational 
Therapy. Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dec- 
oration, Mechanical Drawing. etc. Catalog on request. 


N.Y. School of Fine & e & Applied Art 


FRANE ALVAB BF Te 


ALOGUES. 














New York -Paris 
y _— SEPTEMBER 3rd 


w Architecture and Decoration: Si and © anaes Design: 
Illustrative and Industrial Design: Lite, ynamic Symmetry, etc. 
Address: - 2239 Broadway, Y 9 Place 


des Vosges, Paris. (WAITING LISTS 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART | - 
| EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Drawing, Illustration, Painting, Costume Design, Ad- 
vertising Illustration and Landscape Painting. 
Summer Classes in New York, Point Pieasant, N. J. 


Brittany. Catalogue on Request 
Room 7012 Grand Central 


and 


Terminal, New York City 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Inter. Decor., Archt-Mech. Drafting. Costume and Mill. 
Design. Intensive prof. or. Practicing specialists 
teachers. ene assis positions. i 
Dormitories. LIVI NGSTONE ACADEMY, 43rd Year, 
1517 Rhode Island Ave., West, Washington, D. C. 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught. Individual Instruction 
in Trade Methods for Wholesale and Retail. Also for Personal 
Use. School open all Suiamer. Call or write for particulars. 


McDOWELL DRESSMAKING & MILLINERY SCHOOL | 


t. 1876 71 West 45th St.. New York No Branches. 


Costume Design 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
picture and stage design: direc Btion 
mil Alvin Hartman, 4 FE. 53rd St., N.Y¥.C. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual! instruction in all branches. 

Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
For school and camp information address the 





of “The Charleston” 

Eve + Law, Marilyn Miller, 
Ann Penni son, Gilda Gray and hundreds of other 
internationally famous st stars has complete courses in 


RY Type of Dancing 


for Stage and Social Affairs 
ivate Los Lessons or Classes forAdults or Coféren. 
Advanced Pupils and {7 
wanced Instruction for Teachers 


Creator 
who d 


4 





Ned Waybura 
who staged the 
best editions of 
“The Foilies,’’ 
also “Paim 
Beach Nights,’’ 
and over 600 
other Successful 
Revues, Musical 
Comedies, and 
Headline Vaude- 
ville Productions, 
College and So- 
ciety entertain- 
ments! 





NED ‘WAYBURN 
of Stage Dancing Inc. 


1841 warsetcbedineaducen Y. 
M. 10 P. Mg te —— 
9A. |. 
Saturdays at 6 P.M. ) Phone Colusa 3900 


STUDIOS OPEN ALL SUMME! 
start 


‘Special Teachers’ Course co bak July eth eae ae 


CHALIF ssayscene 


anes. H. CHALIF, 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST S7TH ST., “— wees city. 


STAGE DANCING ,.¢ 











| sionals 
Largest gee! ot its kind anywhere in Gent Chorus girls $1.00 


lesson. course 4 routin 


HARVEY THOMAS $reciat courses. arc. 
ton, Waltz Clog, Soft Shoe, $1.00 m.tca. 
s9 €. Van Buren Street Chicago, Minois Dept. R 


[THACA teeta tal 
taught. School of Opera, pecoees 
aster 
ings. including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym. 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Dippel, director. USIC 
Studio and Administration Buildings. Year 







Regents. All branches of music 
with world-famous aoe , aN 12 build- 





HOLD PLA 
a 
CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLISS 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsie FERGUSON 
RacHEL CROTHERS FRANK CRAVEN 





Six months’ stock eqoetipae before graduation. 
cing, fencing, voic: 

Shakespeare, phyeriies. ete. Fail term opens 

October 4th. 


For catalog address, ‘“The Director” 
Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St.. NEW YORK CITY 








ENROLL NOW FOR THE FALL TERM OF 
The JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON— 
ROBERT MILTON 
SCHOOL of the THEATER and DANCE 


128-130 East 58TH STREET, New Yorx Ciry 
Phone Plaza 4524-4525 
THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in roles ad oan re, Commercial Art. Teacher Train- 











t Industrial Pesign ign. Fall Term begins 
a y oT 1926. Senin iiostreted a og addr 
Chariotte R. Partr ee Director 
Dept. R. M., 438 Jefferson . Mitwaukee, Wis. = 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF — 


Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 


Physical Directors. Fall Term opens September 20. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 
1407-R a 4 Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


President: wepee .. Savage, A.M., M.D. 
308 West 59th St., N Established 1890 
Co-Educational, Offers psa po credited course in the theory 
and practice of Physical Education and Hygiene. 
Employment Bureau for Graduates 


~ POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 36th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive sum- 
mer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to 
Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School gaccstion’ 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. S. _ Sangent 
Booklet on requ 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, ae Mass. 


Physical Education, Recreation, 
+4 J - child welfare and playground work, 
Social W ork given by the School of Social Work 
and the College of William & Mary Dormitory. Expenses 
very moderate, Address Richmond School of Social Work, 
Virginia, Richmond. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director. 























The Red Book Magazine 


| PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


3 [-Gicaco NorMALScHOoL 
of Physical Fducation 


Trains young women for responsible posi- 
tiens as Directors of Physical Education, 
Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Two and three 
year accredited Normal Courses. Constant 
demand for graduates. 

All branches under faculty of trained 
specialists. Graduates from accredited High 
Schools admitted without examination. 
Splendid and complete equipment. 

Write for catalog and book of 
Address 


FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Principal 
Box 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 









views. 
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: PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


\ Accredited Co-educational y 
\ 2 yr. diploma. 3 and 4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. 
Prepares girls and boys for ieechens” of Physical 
4 Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing and 
, Swimming Instructors; also Department of Athletic » 
Coaching. High School "graduates admitted. Special 
Y 


, students accepted. Constant demand for graduates. 
, 19th year. Student body of 200. Excellent faculty, 
ee gymnasium, swim ming pool, dancing auditori- 7 
m. School and women's dormitory located on beau- 
. tiful North Side. rf comemeer cosas Sept. 20, 1926. 
For catalog and B: of Views, address 
AMERICAN ho Pom puyetcal 
COLLEGE of Sian 4 EDUCATION 


" il 
Se \ 2 ere 
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THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHarre, Dean 


Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U.S. 
Normal Course, includ- 
ing Athletic Coaching, 3 
— B.P.E. gree, 4 y 

arge Faculty, including‘ rack” 

Moakley, head coach 1920 Olym- 

| Pic team. Opportunities for prac- 
tice teaching and observation of 
Games. Coeducational. Athletic 
Field. Gymnasium. Dormitories. 
Graduates in — 

Fall Term opens Sept. 
215 Dewitt Pa 


— Arnold a 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ree-year ourse 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL = ay OF GYMNASTICS 
Two-year Diploma Course 
Strong faculty. Complete indoor equipment and 
outdoor facilities including camp. Appointment 
Bureau, successful in placing graduates. 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


‘NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparation for woman’s noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Bellevue Hospital ampli- 
files our exceptional equipment and instruc- 
tion, insuring broadest possible experience. 
30 months’ course, Maintenance and liberal 
allowance while learning. Vacations. One year 
high school required. Ages 18-35. For booklet 
address Miss Mildred Constantine, Director 
of Nurses. 210th Street and Jerome Ave.. N. Y 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses” vow nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. A 

Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital & Maternity 


2%-year course in general nursing with special — 
in nursing of children. Good instructions, ideal b 
Apply for September class now. 


Homeopathic Hospital and _ Maternity, Yonkers, N. Y. 
UNITED HOSPITAL 


Registered School of Nursing offers a 2 years and 8 
months course, leading to degree of R. N. Text- books, 
monthly allowance and maintenance provided. Scholar- 
ship for advanced study awarded yearly. For informa- 
tion apply to Supt. of Nurses, United Hospital, Port 
Chester, N. Y. Register now for September class. 


Children’s Hospital School of Nursing 


Widely Recognized Institution in Famous Educational 
Center. For Preparatory School Graduates. Advanced 
Credit for College Graduates. Address 

M. L. WAKEFIELD, R.WN., Director 


Miss 
303 Longwood Ave. Boston. 


Send for catalog 
ithaca, N. Y. 
































Mass. 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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NATIONAL! 


ing little children. ’ 
graduates from accredited high schools. 
ates in constant demand. 


home and the community. 
orchestra, grand opera and theatres. 


opens June 2ist. Fall term September 15th. 
Box 92, Evanston, III. 








Kindergarten 
«° Elementary 


A college which has for forty years successfully trained young women in teaching and understand- 
Two and three year diploma courses and four-year degree course open to 
Advanced courses for teachers, 


The broad cultural training offered prepares young women to become efficient members of the 
Advantage is taken of Chicago's splendid art galleries, 
Outstanding lectures and entertainments are attended. 

New completely equipped college and dormitory buildings are located in the most desirable 
residential section of Evanston, North Shore suburb of Chicago. Campus of 3% acres, two blocks 
from beautiful Lake Michigan offers splendid opportunities for outdoor recreation. 
mosphere, splendid school spirit and good fellowship in student body of 500. 

For catalog address Edna Dean Baker, President. 


COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. Gradu- 


its symphony 


Cultural at- 
Summer session 














= . 
Kindergarten & Primary 
TRAINING. Also for “HOME-MAKING NEEDS.” 
Accredited. = Lom with downtown Student Resi- 
dence. 32nd yea nand for graduates. Catalog: 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 705 Rush St.. Chicago 


Columbia Kindergarten Normal School 


Two Year Course 
SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D. C. 


FROEBEL LEAGUE 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCH@L 


Practice Kindergartens 





ne —~d Someone ence e 
erry East 7ist Street, New York 


MISS ILLMAN’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
for Kindergarten and Pri Teachers 


Junior, senior and oe courses. Home-like residence. 
. 7. ILLMAN, Prin 

Box ne “4000 Pine St., Phiia., Pa. 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley ye Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten. primary and yeround positions. 
Enrol! now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children.*" Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 
25 Ave., Room 518, Boston, Mass. 


Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kinderesr es mati Training School 


University Credit. Students enrolled for September and February. 
Exceptional facilities. 
MISS anaes MpLISRA MILLS, Princi 
Five Avenue, New York nN. 














OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to 
dormitories in order of application. Moderate rate. For 
catalog address Miss Rose R, Dean, 125 Elm 





— e- 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Established in 1880 
Offers a 3-year course to high school graduates over 18. 
Advanced standing granted for college degrees or credits. 
The number and variety of cases admitted to Cook County 
Hospital affords the student the widest possible practical 
experience ; an able teaching staff assures thorough instruc- 
tion in nursing and the sciences fundamental to nursing. 
Special graduate work offered to graduate nurses and 

dietitians. For further information write : 


Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. R, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 











The Chicage Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing 









Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
ed in Central a on the Lake Front 


Three Depts. { w 
m. a 
Fine equipment. Central Location. 7-8 y Dor- 
mitory newer lake, 30th year. Opens 2. Write 
Registrar, Box 1, 616-22 *South Fy * Boulevard, 
Chicago, in. 





Be A Dental Laboratory Expert! 
mean $50 to $100 a Week. 


ers right now to induce more 
Pre- 


men to £0 in Dental work. 
tions up to $3 an hour, $20 a day, 
ates 00 a week. I train you to open a 


Laboratory of where 
can pote big profits. o"Pascineting mechanical 





Step valeem | 
Big-Pay 
HOTEL , i Wy 
JOB! 


crying for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 
you can quailty — pat eee 
rience unnecessary. ° 

youintouch - Wy ig 


Hh pay, fascinating work, quick 
advancement. Write forF REE 
| Rook ¥. rtunity.”” 

Lewis HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

a es 


A BETTER JOB NOW! ii": =="= 


in a few weeks, 20 
and tractors need service. Repai 








— —_ trucks 
today for 


FREE Big Catalog giving an a gy A p~ Aw 
No Negro students accepted. hens Au- 
School, 3327 Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


school, 
a — 








State Accredited, three year course, offers unusual 
yomen between ages of eighteen and thirty- five ‘Nasing 4 
an 








See oi carpet eke: Gases walt 


.. Chicago. Htinois. 

Youre, women interested in 

Henrotin Hospital the nursing profession. The 
Chicago Polyclinic Training School for nurses of the 
Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 year course. Graduates 
eligible for State Registration in U.S. Comfortable home 
with board. laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 

ILL., Chicago. ([Supt. of Nurses for particulars,” 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


State accredited, offers a three years’ course in general 
nursing to high school graduates over 18. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance. For further information write: 
Director of Nurses, 4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 


: >. 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 














ELECTRICITY 





as endorsed 


We must have men! 
Great concerns are 








- The Olivia Sage School of 
Practical Nursing 


bedside nursing to limited number 


of women. ate Ei y. Pupils receive eive maietenqpees 
uniform; Apply to of N New York 
Infirmary for V ‘omen and Childeess 321 ish Se Ne New York City 








“STUDY NURSING 


Join September Class. Accredited school. 
Liberal allowance. One yearof High School 


requi 
CHRIST HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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MECHANICAL 


DENTISTRY 


The Field of Unusual Opportunity 


Mechanical Dentistry is a human necessity. It is 
therefore in constant demand and always will be 
regardiess of national, economic or industrial con- 
ditions. It is a great field of its own, offering 
rich rewards to those who select it as a vocation. 


Some 2.500 more men are urgently 





needed right now. The work em- RN 
braces the making of gold and cA WHILE 
vulcanite plates, crowns, station- YOU LEARN 


ary and removable bridgework, 
gold and porcelain inlays, etc. 

Few vocations afford any_ such 
chance to profit by your skill and 
i does Mechanic al 


For those who 
need financial 
assistance while 
in training we 
secure whole or 
part-time posi- 
tions to meet 


this tprofessional trade earn up | 
their expenses 


to $12) a week on regular salary, 
and the road to financial in- 
dependence is straight and sure 
for those who conduct a business of their own 


UNRIVALED TRAINING 


The Bodee School system has stood the test of 34 
years of continuous teaching, unrivaled in method 
and experience. Recognized by Dentists throughout 
the country as the most ingenious and practical ever 
given. This should mean much to you 


Complete day course given in 12 weeks — course 

for those who have to earn while learning. Easy 
ayments. PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS GRAN’ rED 
sodee-trained men are in great demand. 

Those interested (now or later) are uested to send 

their Names and Addresses AT ONCE. Complete 

details will be sent you (free) by return mail. Don't 

miss this opportunity! Just ask for Bulletin 5 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
1755 Broadway 1305 N. Broad St. 501 Washington St. 85 Court St 











Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 

jualify yes B eulehiy for splendid paying 

ae gl of your own 
whey Commercial. Portraiture, 






" P 
Professional V 4 CAMERA FREE. 
IMustrated Booklet cy opportunities in 
cinating prof. d for it NO 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGR iv 
West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 








Get in the field that offers you BIG PAY— 
Be an Electri . Co 


No 

work on huge | peed of electrical equipment. 
don’t need education or ex 

ee eee mn. Free Courses in Radio and 





Coyne Electrical S cael, Devt. B-120 
1300-1310 W. tiara St., - 

C.: BF d r cata- 
Pe’ and tuil particulars of your special offer. 


Name 








Address 
Town 
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The Red Book Magazine 


“Are You Neglecting 
Your Biggest Opportunity?” 


S.A. Cash 
Trafie Mor 





“LaSalle Makes Men 
More Valuable to Us” 


“In our own organization one of 
our Vice-Presidents, our Traffic 
Manager, and several other import- 
ant members of our sales and office 
force have taken various parts of the 

Ne curriculum with obvious 
benefits to themselves and the or- 
anization as a whole. As I see it, 
aSalle training makes a man 
worth more not only to himself but 
to the firm he works for. Promo- 
tion is the logical result.’ 
(Signed) WM. BLACK 
President, B. F. Avery & Sons 


“The Biggest Opportunity 
In Business’’ 

“I consider that LaSalle Exten 
sion University and the principles 
of study on which it is founded con- 
stitute one of the greatest forward 
influences in modern business. Due 
to these courses of study it is pos- 
sible for a young man to gather 
knowledge whichithashitherto 
been impossible to get except from 
actual experience. 

“I believe a young man in busi- 
ness who fails to take advantage of 
the information offered by such in- 
stitutions as LaSalle is neglecting 

robably the biggest opportunity 

e has. 

(Signed) 
DONALD McDONALD, Jr. 
Vice-President 
General Manager of Sales. 
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Plant— B. F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Kentucky 


How LaSalle Helps a Great Corporation, 
100 Years Old, Maintain Its Leadership 


F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Ky.— 
largest manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery in the South—has just celebrated 

its one-hundredth birthday. 

Unlike so many time-honored corporations, how- 
ever, this company does not parade itself as an 

*‘old-established- institution.’ On the contrary, 
its entire point of view is that of a young and 
forward-looking business. The men who direct its 
policies are open-minded and aggressive. They 
are keeping that way thru the pursuit of LaSalle 
home-study business training. 

For example, it was LaSalle training in Higher 
Accountancy that helped Donald McDonald ad- 
vance from the position of Secretary and Assistant 
Manager to that of Vice-President and General 
Manager of Sales. It was LaSalle training in 
Traffic Management that helped S. A. Cash ad- 
vance from clerk to Traffic Manager. It was LaSalle 
training in Modern Business Correspondence and 
Business Management that helped C. L. McClure 
advance from general bookkeeper to Office Man- 
ager. It was LaSalle training in Business Manage- 
ment that helped L. D. Duncan make good as 
Credit Manager, and LaSalle training in Personnel 
Management that prepared E. H. Bolton as 
Manager of Personnel. 

All told, twenty-eight ‘‘Avery’’ men—in widely 
different departments —are furthering their progress 
thru LaSalle home-study training. 

“I have seen such evidence of what LaSalle 


training can do for 2 man, im so many different 
branches of business,’’ writes William Black, presi- 
dent of the company, ‘“‘that I am prepared to say 
that any man of average ability, in practically any 
business organization you can name, will find at 
least one course of LaSalle training that will 
greatly increase his worth to himself and to the 
company he works for.”’ 


“Are You Neglecting Your 
Biggest Opportunity?” 

You have often wondered if LaSalle training 
could be of help to you—but perhaps you have 
concluded, as so many do, that your Situation is 
“‘different.’’ — ‘‘All right for some,’” you have 
said, ‘‘but not for me. 

Read again the records of these executives with 
B. F. Avery & Sons—then ask yourself whether you 
can honestly accept that alibi. 

The coupon will bring you, without obligation, 
full particulars of a clear and definite plan that 
has doubled and tripled the incomes of thousands 
and thousands of LaSalle-trained men. 


These Books Free 


With it you will receive a 64-page book setting forth the 
opportunities in the business field in which you most prefer 
to win success, together with a copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,” the inspiring story of how one man, after years 
of wandering, found the path to responsibility and power. 

This moment—while you read these words— your start 
toward greater earning power is as near you as the. yom of 
your pencil. Fill, clip, and mail the coupon—NOW 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 





INSTITUTION 


————— Oo — — — — — + FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! — — — ae 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion 


in One,” all without obligation. 


OC Business Managoment: Trainin; 
for Official, Managerial, Sales an 
Departmental Executive Positions. 

O Higher Accountancy: Training for 
~ roe as Auditor, Comptroller, 
rtified Public Accountant, t Ac- 

countant, etc. 

0 Modern Salesmanship: Leadin 
position as Sales Executive, Sa how 
man, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 
Promotion Ma anager, Manufacturer’ 
Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in 
retail, ‘wholesale, or specialty selling, 

D Traffic Management; F: ene 
Domestic: Training for posits 
Railroad or Industrial Tr b 


Dept. 766-R 


S Law: Training for Bar; LL.B.Degree. ( Industrial M 


8 Modern Foremansbip and Produc- neering, etc. 


Training for i- 


CHICAGO 


anggemens: Training 
Finance. for ition in Works Management, 
— Production Control, Industria! Engi- 








M 
tions in Shop Management, such as ( Motes & 
that of Superintendent, General Fore- 
man, Foreman Sub-Foreman, etc. 
O Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training in the position of 


| Sey Manager. Industrial Rela- (© Commercial Law. 





and. po positions ‘ae to Employee 


i Corr 

Training for Oo 
as as Sales or Collection Corre atlas 
Sales Promotion Manager Sales 
Manager, Seeretary. ete. 





Railwa Station Management: 
ad fain for ition of Station Ac- 








Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 
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“Tell me 
the truth” 


HI: had been dismissed 


wu that verv afternoon a 





a salesperson in one of the 


exclusive shoy S 
It was a terrific disap- 
» } } 


pointment to her: she had 
wanted so much to make 


} 
vood. 


\s she received her final 


I iy-chec k, she demanded 
of her emplover: **Please 
tell me the trutl why am 
I let out?” 


it, the other replied, le 


ing her even more mysti- 


fed. 
* * * 
You, urs | 
: | ‘ 1 
\l l 
closest frie 
Some c 1 
come 
« 2u l = 
mout I «. Itputs 


you on the safe and polite 
side. Moreover, in using 
Listerine to combat halito- 
sis, you are quite sure to 
avoid sore throat and those 
more serious illnesses that 
start with throat infections. 















use 
LISTERINE 








A Challenge 


We'll make a little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you’ll 
come back for more. 
LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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ANNE CORNWALL 
Film Star 
Phot..graph by Melbourne Spurr, Los Angeles 
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ALICE TERRY 
Film Star 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, l_os Angeles 
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Film Star 
Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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BETTY COMPSON 
Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, Los Angeles 
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Photograph by Irving Chidnofl, New York 
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Film Star 


Photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull, Beverly Hills, Calif, 
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Beauty, good taste, grace of design, and long enduring i a 
body value are the attributes of cars that bear the MY 


Nf 
emblem—Body by Fisher. In every price class,a Body ay ea 
by Fisher gives complete assurance of the soundest “ON Ay = 


—_ 
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possible investment in closed car comfort and luxury 
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CHEERY person in blue overalls, armed 

with a pot of paint and an armful of 
brushes, set his message on the face of the rock 
by the turn of the road: “Salvation is free.” 

I wondered, as I watched him hop into his bat- 
tered old car and clatter out of sight, if he really 
knew no better than that. Salvation free, indeed! 
When of all things known to the spirit of man, 
salvation costs most. Money has nothing to do 
with it. The price far transcends any matter of 
the marketplace. Salvation is the prize of life. 
Who would have it free? If the prize is handed 
one before the race is begun, what good? 

It simply is not true. You remember the young 
man who asked the price of salvation and went 
away sorrowful because he thought it too high? 
He understood. He knew that it meant not 
alone all he possessed but all that he was, all he 
hoped to be. 

St. Francis knew what the price meant and 
paid it gladly. Home, position, friends, he gave 
all and went out to earn his salvation in poverty 
and disgrace and pain, as many another man and 
woman is doing today. They wear no uniform 
save the serge and tweed of every day, and the 
pledge is secret; but they jauntily shoulder the 
cost of life and go on. 

You cannot call it living if you are dodging the 
price of life from day to day. Life cannot be 
evaded. It is remorseless, relentless in its de- 
mands, eternal in its drive. It will have its way. 
The prize you clutched in defiance turns to lead 
in your hand; the joy you stole in reckless dis- 
obedience dissolves in tears; the burden you 
shirked waits grimly at your elbow. 

Ask any man or woman who has lived for 
forty years, struggling against odds to be decent, 
to resist the temptation to take the easy way, and 
hear what the answer is. Every atom of soul- 
power had to be created out of the quivering flesh. 
Every lift of spirit had to be torn from the resist- 
ing, weighted body. Every note of joy rose from 
the heart eased after aching. Salvation means 
rebirth, and birth comes but through travail. 

No, no, my bluebird friend, it is not free. Free 
offerings are for beggars, and men are the princes 
of the earth. Theirs is the King’s ransom, a 
crown of thorns, set at the proud stretch of a 
soul’s full reach, and then freedom. 





Home + Happy People 


_ Decoration by John Scott Williams pam __ WGdgar A. Guest ae 


Well, if anything can beat it, I 
should like it to be told me. 
Just a throng about the fireside and 
the laughter ringing sweet. 

By every human passion which has 
swayed me and controlled me, 

Here’s the purpose for all conquest, 
here’s the comfort for defeat. 

Here’s the home aglow with gladness, 
love and laughter ringing clear, 

Young and old friends making merry 
and all happy to be here! 


Here’s the very thing we dreamed of 
in that springtime of our wooing. 
Here’s the castle which we builded 
in that distant long ago. 
All our children gathered round us, 
doing just as they are doing— 
Could a greater earthly triumph any 
living mortal know? 
Here’s the joy which we have worked for; 
here’s the scene we’ve longed to see: 
Ours a home all mirth and gladness, 
where our children like to be. 


Here’s the purpose of all struggle, 
when you’ve come to understand it. 

Here’s the source of true contentment 
wheresoever man may be. 

Here’s our life’s supreme achievement, 
just exactly as we planned it— 
Friends and neighbors and the children 
glad to be with her and me. 

So I glory in the laughter and the 
music and the mirth, 

For the home of happy people holds 
the riches of the earth. 
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POUDRE COMPACT 
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(hx engunsite always freshly 
lovely — skin smooth and soft 
cheeks faintly flushed, Lops lusciously 
gleaming — that ts how women should 
ever be. @7tnd most charmingly this 
ideal 2s accomplished with heig g 
Poudre Compacte, the new COTY 
Rouge —and Lipstick 2/ three designed 
especially for the purse or bag.‘ heir 
rich, distinctive shades perfect the 
natural colouring of every type 


THE EIGHT SHADES OF 
COTY POUDRE COMPACTE 

MPLEN D BY 
i JES OF COTY 
RO > AND L KIN 
CREATING TRUE COLOUR 
“—G: HARMO > ol 


Address “‘Dept. R. B. 7”" 
“ROUGE” 

Ctl booklet tllustrated by 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
matled upon request 
es, [ ‘Y~ me 


714 Fifth renue, New York 


CANADA — 55 MSGill College Ave, Montreal 


























IDEALS oF BEAUTY 






Physical Perfection 


That 
Schoolgirl Complexion 


If you wish to gain them, follow nature’s laws — and, above all, this 
natural rule in skin care which has proved its effectiveness to the world 


IGHT living, right diet and proper ex- 
ercise are the factors leading experts 
urge for physical perfection. For skin per- 
fection these experts urge natural ways in 
skin care. 


painuouvs is a beauty soap 

made solely for one purpose; 
to foster good complexions. Thus, on expert advice, the artificial 
beauty methods of yesterday have largely 


In France, home of cosmetics 
been discarded. 


Palmolive is the second largest = 

Foremost beauty authorities have found 
beauty insurance starts with proper cleans- 
ing of the skin. They urge the soothing 
lather of olive and palm oils as blended in 
Palmolive as the safe, natural way in skin 
care. Most of the pretty skins you see 
today are due to it. 


selling soap and has supplanted 
French soaps by the score. In 
beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the 
“imported” soap. 


























Use Palmolive according to the simple 
rule here given. Note the difference a 
single week will make. It is nature's for- 
mula to “Keep That Schoolgirl Complex- 
ion.” 

Start today with this simple care— 
Note how your skin improves 

Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first 
with warm water, then with cold. If 


your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and 
particularly in the evening. Use powder 
and rouge if you wish. But never leave 
them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
figurements often follow. They must be 
washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, 
the African palm, and the coconut palm— 
and no other fats whatsoever. That is why 
Palmolive Soap is the natural color that it 
is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, 
give Palmolive its natural green color. 


The only secret to Palmolive is its ex- 
clusive blend—and that is one of the world’s 
priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Retail 10 ™ 
Price 
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By 


A Visit with President Coolidge 


| eptemtehebagal I was invited to spend an 
evening with a Good Woman. 

She is active in at least eleven differ- 
ent Causes, and each one has a sure 
formula for making the world right 
tomorrow. She kept asking me if I had 
read this, and if I agreed with the new 
theory of Professor Whosit, and why I 
didn’t write something that would make 
Congress pass a law. 

As I walked home, feeling old and ex- 
hausted, I recalled gratefully the most 
restful hour in my recent experience. It 
was at the White House between the 
hours of four and five one afternoon. 
The President was in his office alone, 
and he invited me to sit and talk. It 
was wonderful, in this rushing world, 
to have a real old-fashioned visit with 
the only American who apparently is 
under no pressure and has no serious 
problems on his mind. 

John Adams was a very conscientious 
Good Man. He complained that while 
he was “active and alert in every branch 
of business, both in the House and on 
committees, constantly proposing meas- 
ures, supporting some and opposing 
others, discussing and arguing on every 
question,” Benjamin Franklin was to be 
seen “from day to day, sitting in silence, 
a great part of his time asleep in his 
chair.” 

“Yet,” says the biographer, “Frank- 
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lin was appointed on every important 
committee, and Adams on few; and if 
Franklin could have read his brother 
Congressman’s comparison, he might 
have fairly retorted with the wisdom 
of Poor Richard, “He that speaks much 
is much mistaken,’ or, “The worst wheel 
of the cart makes the most noise.” ” 

Extreme busyness is a symptom of 
low vitality. Small harassed natures are 
fidgety, oppressed by the shortness of 
life and the demands of duty. 

Whenever you come into the pres 
ence of real greatness, either in life 
or through books, you experience a 
certain atmosphere of calm. This man 
is master of his course. He knows 
where he is going, and that there is 
time enough. 

Once in a secondhand book store I 
ran across an old sermon entitled, “The 
Leisure of God.” The sermon proved 
to be no good, but what a wonderful 
title! 

God is leisurely. He has so much 
time to fuss with sunsets, to plant flow- 
ers on deserted prairies where they will 
never be seen, and for other splendid 
inefhciencies. A thousand years in His 
sight are as a day. And it is quite 
obvious from the arrangements which 
He has made for perpetuating the race 
that He has no expectation of all Good 
Works being finished in our generation. 
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She new dainty form of 
BEAUTY’S TRADITIONAL GUARDIAN 
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N Beauty's service for almost half a century—this is the history of 

Ivory Soap. And now Ivory comes forth in charming new array. 
For Ivory’s sterling purity and mildness have been newly moulded into 
Guest Ivory’s dainty form, and becomingly garbed in Guest Ivory’s 
dress of blue. Instinctively you will like Guest Ivory for your face 
and hands. You will be delighted with its petite new form, modeled 
to fit slim feminine fingers. And how surprised you will be at its 


modest price—five cents! It may be purchased almost anywhere. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Js fine as soap can be 


It Floats 


5 
Sé 
© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnaté 


Jor the face and hands 
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The RED BOOK Magazine 


July 1926 + Volume xtvir + Numb 


Kart Epvpwin Harriman, Editor Epcar Sisson, Associate Editor 


Here begins the revealing story of 
a transplanted rancher and 
a show-girl that touches upon 
life as it is really lived by 
such girls in New Y ork today. 








“Hell,” Mercedes 
said in a clear 
sweet voice, “it’s 
twelve o'clock.” 


The 
Delectable 


ountains — 
A By Struthers Burt 


THE author of this splendid novel will [F you are very beautiful to begin with, and have brains, you are 


be specifically recalled for his earlier immediately given a part in the Irrationalities where you wear a great 
many clothes—a bewildering multitude of clothes. And you are taught 
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rT; ’ ” . 

work “The Interpreter s House,” which at to sing and dance and act. For there are grades in the Irrationalities. It 
the time of publication was critically de- is a ogg F of the physique, ented over by . dark, vo man who 
- 4s . . resembles a Mosaic archangel. If you are very beautiful but none too 

clared to be the most distinguished piece clever—and that sometimes happens,—you are still allowed to wear 
of America’s fiction of the season. Asan clothes, but you are allowed to do very little else. You furnish a large- 
Easterner, and a Wyoming rancher, Mr. eyed, pendulous-lipped background for more intelligent pulchritude. But 
B i d ‘call if you have brains, or a fair amount of them, and no amazing beauty, 
urt in the present story dramatically you are expected to do a number of complex things, and one of them 
brings together America’s East and West. is to wear the diaphanous costumes imagined by the scenic director in 


his more thoughtful moments. 
Copyright, 1926, by The C lidated M i Corporation (The Ked Book Magazine). All rights reserved. 39 














And what are you going to 
do about it, especially if 
you have brains and not the 
startling beauty already men- 
tioned? And if you have 
chosen the theater as a live- 
lihood? It is the spirit that 
counts. 

And so far Mercedes Gar- 
cia—her real name was Mer- 
cedes Wiggins—in her five 
years of theatrical adventure 
had managed to keep her 
spirit fairly aloof. That it 
was more pragmatic than 
when she had first come to 
New York at the age of 
eighteen is not to be won- 
dered at; then she had had 
her dreams. She still had 
them, but she no longer al- 
Jowed them to interfere with 
her conversation. That is 
one of the many odd things 
about New York—about all 
great cities; they are filled 
with somnambulists pretend- 
ing to be awake. And Mer- 
cedes, having been brought 
up in a small town, and a 
peculiar small town at that, 


had more definite dreams 
than most. They were up- 
permost when she decided 


that she would not be Mer- 
cedes Wiggins all her life, or 
even Mercedes Garcia, but 
some one much more worth 
while. She was very anxious 
to find out just what being 
“worth while” meant. 
Everyone is born to an 
individual confusion, as well 
as to the general numbing 


confusion of the world. And 
Mercedes was more. con- 
fused, if such a thing be 


possible, than most; for she 
was neither the daughter of 
the uneducated, and so fairly «y... are outrageous 

satisfied, nor the daughter of = 44 lnperinent, cle.” eaid 

the educated, and so articu- 4, Jondreth. “I will 

lately dissatisfied; and she , 

had spent her childhood in a 

place where there was a curi- 

ous mixture of materialism 

and idealism; where what money could do for you was obvious 
on every hand, and yet where money, at least on the surface, 
had come to worship at the feet of a deliberate crusading sort 
of poverty. In other words, Mercedes had been born in a small 
university town somewhere between the Hudson and the Potomac 
rivers. 

Her father, Mr. Wiggins, a short, heavy-set, gray-mustached 
man, with vague, opaque gray eyes and a manner that pleased 
his superiors because they thought it was that “of the English 
peasantry” and an answer to Bolshevism, was a highly respected 
citizen, so highly respected that he had never done anything in 
his life but have eight children and make a bare living. In the 
summer and autumn and spring he cut lawns and looked after 
numerous small gardens belonging to townspeople or members of 
the university faculty; in the winter he stoked and regulated the 
furnaces of these same townspeople and professors. His occu- 
pations, so seasonally at variance, changed his nature and changed 
it back again. In the warm weather he was soft, gentle, medi- 
tative and horticultural; in cold weather he became grim, curt 
and troglodytic. 

Only once in his life had Mr. Wiggins done a fantastic thing, 
and that was when he had married Maria Garcia, the daughter 
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not argue with you.” 








of a drooping-mustached Spaniard who had set up an ice-cream 
parlor and fruit-store just around the corner. And this marriage, 
little as it affected Mr. Wiggins and Maria,—Mrs. Wiggins im- 
mediately proceeded to grow monumentally fat and silent, not 
even objecting when her husband proceeded to bring up her 
quiverful according to his faith, not hers,—afiected Mercedes 
greatly, outside of the somewhat obvious fact that it enabled her 
to enier this just and kindly world. In the first place it gave 
her her Christian name—also her family name when she found 
Wiggins hardly suited for the stage; and in the second place, it 
gave her what she thought was a fanciful background and an 
excuse. Whenever she did anything odd, she was accustomed to 
say, if she said anything at all—she was not much given to ex- 
cuses: “Oh, but my mother was a Spaniard, you know.” Not 
realizing that the Spaniards are the least romantic people in the 
world and are preoccupied almost solely with food, and that 
whatever wildness or unexpectedness she possessed, whatever vi- 
sions came to her, came probably from the opaque-eyed, gray- 
eyed Wigginses and the bleak Scotch and Irish moors they had 
once inhabited. 

After all, a man may be very passionate about cutting grass 
or stoking furnaces. 














Mercedes went to a high school. In her leisure hours she 
played basket-ball, not especially because she enjoyed it, but 
because it was good for her soul, read the motion-picture maga- 
zines, went to the “movies,” and on spring evenings walked arm- 
in-arm with other girls up the main street of the town or on the 
walks skirting the campus. 

The last was a rather terrifying but soul-satisfying adventure: 
the sidewalks were crowded with lounging and walking and talking 
young men; there was such a sense of youth triumphant—in which, 
however, Mercedes felt vaguely she had little part. These young 
men seldom looked at her and her friends, and if they did, they 
were not as a rule the most attractive young men. There was 
a guif here that Mercedes did not exactly understand, but her 
father explained it. 

“VYou’re a town-girl, Merc,” he said, long ago having decided 
that he could not twist his lips to such an outlandish name as 
Mercedes. “And those there’—Mercedes wished he wouldn’t 
say “those there;” she had learned that much at high school— 
“young fellers are stoodents. Don’t you never let me catching 
you mixing with ’em.” 

He didn’t, but that did not prevent Mercedes from meeting 
a few and hearing others talk, and from realizing that there was 





what seemed to be a 
larger and _ pleasanter 
and more laughing life 
beyond her own experi 
ence 

At the end of her 
high-school days, the 
war being over, Mer- 
cedes went to her fa- 
ther and informed him 
that she was going to 
New York to work 
She said it simply and 
finally, as she said most 
things. 

Mr. Wiggins took 
the news placidly. He 
had always imagined 
that Mercedes would 
work, but why New 
York? 

“I think I can get 
a job in a theater, 
she explained. ‘Mary 
Holzman has one, and 
she has written me 
You remember Mar: 
Holzman? And then 
you know, I always did 
act at school.” 

It was a spring eve 
ning, soft and filled 
with the scent of grass. 
Mr. Wiggins was sit- 
ting on the stoop of his 
Noah’s Ark house, in 
his shirt sleeves, smok- 
ing a pipe. He was in 
a very gentle, horticul- 
tural mood. 

“Have you told your 
mother?” he asked 

Mercedes _ shrugged 


her shoulders. “Oh, 
Mother!” 

Mr. Wiggins didn’t 
like that. ‘‘You 
shouldn’t say, ‘Oh, 
Mother,’ even if it was 
true.” He sucked at 


his pipe. 

‘*An actress—h’m! 
Well, be a good girl.” 

Mercedes’ answer 
was curious, if you 
consider that she was 
a “town-girl,” that she was the oldest of a large family, that 
she knew, having been brought up where she had been, what 
money was, more than many others of her age, and that, be- 
longing to “the most moral nation in the world,” she was at 
the moment assured that success at almost any cost was worth 
while. But it was not so curious if you consider that she also 
belonged, if humbly, to a new and extraordinarily clear-sighted 
generation. She spoke thoughtfully between half-opened lips, 
as she always spoke unless excited or laughing—as if she was 
saying something fairly important. Before she spoke, she leaned 
down and plucked a blade of grass and put it in her mouth 
and nibbled it. 

“T think.” she said, straightening up and as if to herself, “I 
will be. It’s only boobs who go wrong without good reason.” 

Mr. Wiggins took his pipe out of his mouth and stared and 
put his pipe back again. He never argued with Mercedes. He 
had only done so once, and then it hadn’t been satisfactory: 
she had simply walked away. 

All this had taken place five years earlier, and since then 
Mercedes had managed to support herself decently if not lux- 
uriously. She had real assets. She was clever; she was pretty; 
she was industrious; and she had, although that is the last 
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thing considered in New York, a charming, if small, voice. It 
was not heard when her companions began to sing; it was lost 
in a cacaphony of nasals; but it was there all the same. The 
dark archangel who presided over her destiny liked her and 
taught her to sing and dance and assured her for the time being 
a sufficient income. For the time being—the dark archangel 
was generous, but not to wrinkles. She no longer thought of her- 
self as an actress; she called herself quite frankly, and not un- 
proudly, “an Irrationalities girl;” the word “career,” also at one 
time vaguely at the back of her small dark head, was replaced 
by the phrase “makin’ a living.” She wore very gay and un- 
consciously provocative dresses, excellent imitations of good 
materials and good designs, which astonished her neighborhood 
circle when she appeared for one of her rare holidays, and she 
was an object of awed delight to her younger brothers and sis- 
ters, who felt somehow that her profession should entitle them to 
free admission to the motion pictures. 

She was very metropolitan. She used slang of strange and 
cynical import; she seldom said what she meant, and she mis- 
trusted the emotions. 

Also she discovered during her brief visits to the town where 
she was born a new attitude on her part toward the gay and 
handsome youths who frequented the university and. who had 
once so frightened her. She found now she looked down upon 
them with an amused and cool detachment. She had seen some 
of them trying to make juvenile and somewhat drunken love 
to her friends; one or two had even tried to make love to her. 


T all events, and for one reason or another, on this March 
4% day Mercedes was able to awake in her own small and inex- 
pensive apartment, on a side-street high up in the city, and, clad 
in a pair of silk pajamas bought by herself, regard with eyes 
still innocent the innocent sleeping face of her friend and room- 
mate, Miss Hazel Tourneur, born Henrietta Turner of Salt Lake 
City twenty years before. 

Miss Tourneur, who occupied another narrow brass trimmed 
bed in a far corner of the room, had gorgeous soft red hair— 
unbobbed—which she made into two long plaits each night and 
which now framed her youthful countenance; she also had a 
soft red mouth and a rose-leaf complexion. From a distance 
she was far more striking than Mercedes, and so she drew a 
larger salary and was always allowed to wear clothes. Moreover 
she had had the added advantage of starting her theatrical career 
by winning a “beauty contest” at Saltair, the bathing-beach of 
the metropolis of Utah. But Miss Tourneur was not perfect, 
despite the judges. When you looked at her closer, you saw 
that her blue eyes were a trifle colorless and her nose a trifle 
shapeless. Just at present, of course, she resembled a sleeping 
saint. Her face was inexpressibly childlike and good—too good, 
stained as it was with a kindly, weak red mouth. Miss Tourneur 
was so kind and good, despite a recently developed drawling and 
caustic manner, that she had all the capabilities of a wastrel. 
There were moments when Mercedes felt that she supplied in 
common sense what her friend Hazel supplied by a more gen- 
erous income and a more resplendent position. 

It was a blessed day. There wasn’t an engagement of any kind 
that Mercedes could think of until the theater that night. Indeed, 
she couldn’t think of a single engagement, save the same theater, 
until three o'clock of the succeeding afternoon, when she had prom- 
ised to take tea with a Mr. Charles Pointer Hastings, a portrait 
painter, in his studio. This vacuum gave her a delightful and un- 
accustomed feeling of leisure. She decided to spend the hours 
after luncheon at the Bronx Zoo, but in making this plan she did 
not include Miss Tourneur, who had no interest in animals at all. 

Mercedes yawned, stretched her arms, leaned over and took 
her wrist-watch from the dressing-table beside her bed. 

“Hell,” she said in a clear sweet voice that awakened Miss 
Tourneur, “it’s twelve o'clock.” 

And it was precisely two minutes later that Stephen Londreth, 
almost a hundred miles away, stepped out of a taxicab in front 
of his father’s house, having arrived at the station half an hour 
before on the Chicago train; and being admitted by a parlor- 
maid he did not know, went along the front hall, up a flight 
of stairs and entered a room opening off from a landing half- 
way between the first and second stories. 

Stephen had not been home for two years, and the room is 
important because, thick with memories, as rooms long lived in 
are, smooth with the invisible patina of incidents that had hap- 
pened to Stephen in his youth, it had, undoubtedly, much to do 
with the course of folly upon which Stephen within a short time 
—within a day, to be exact—embarked. 


The Delectable Mountaing 


The room was the library and sitting-room of a Philadelphia 
house, and as is usually the case with Philadelphia sitting-rooms 
—a construction peculiar, with one or two exceptions, to that 
materially generous but mentally close-fisted city—it occupied 
a great deal of space and was in the “back buildings.” That is, 
you went up the main stairs, came, as already has been said, 
to a landing halfway between the first floor and the second, and 


‘turning to your left, ascended three wall-enclosed steps. 


Stephen looked about him. ‘“Wi-will you t-tell Mrs. Londreth, 
my m-mother,” he said to the parlor-maid who had followed his 
long legs pantingly, “that I am here? I’m her s-son, Mr 
S-Stephen Londreth. Is she, or my father, or anyone, in 
What's your name?” 


“Oh, yes sir. Delia, sir; that’s my name. They’re expecting 


you. That is, Mrs. Londreth and your sister, Mrs. Miles, is 
here. They got your telegram this morning. Mr. Londreth is 
at his office. I'll tell them.” 


The parlor-maid departed, pleasantly excited. Stephen was 
by far the youngest and gayest and most casual Londreth she 
had yet seen. Wanted to know her name, too. That was nice 
of him. And had a lovely smile. “Very pretty eyes,” as well; 
green and grayish and brilliant. Pity he stuttered. Might have 
been handsome if his face hadn’t been so thin, and if it had 
had more color in it,—not just that brown sunburn,—and if his 
hair only curled and was black or gold instead of a nondescript 
chestnut. And he dressed well—‘careless and rich.” 

Left to himself, Stephen thrust his hands into his trousers 
pockets and looked about the room again. It hadn’t changed 
much in two years. The flowers, carnations in vases and an 
azalea in a copper bowl in one corner, were different; the dates 
of the magazines at one end of the table were new. As Stephen 
remembered, the room had never changed greatly, merely main- 
taining itself impeccably; comfortable, beautifully polished, filled 
with sunlight, a trifle too still, a trifle too warm—altering itself 
a little every now and then, of course, to the dictates of new 
fashions, such as the substitution of chintz for corduroy and so 
on, but that was all. The fire of thin oak logs in the wide 
fireplace, with its supporting columns of fluted gray marble and 
its shining brass andirons and fender, and its long mirror over 
the mantelpiece, crackled softly. The somewhat lifeless sun- 
light lay across the thick wine-colored Persian rug. Stephen be- 
gan to feel a curious lowering of his spirits. He recollected that 
this had happened to him before, returning from school for his 
holidays, from his university, from war, returning several times, 
as at present, from the West. It occurred to him that once 
over there—right in that corner—his father had whipped him, 
too righteously indignant even to wait for the decency of an up- 
per story. 

He turned his head at the sound of voices. 

Descending the stairs, opposite the steps that led into the 
library, were his mother and his sister Joan. 


Chapter Two 


HERE are certain réles in life that people think they can 

play without preparation, and subsequently, without thought. 
And too often these réles are among the most important. No one 
would dream, for instance, of designing a great house without 
some knowledge of architecture, but everyone imagines that he 
or she can be a member of a family. And yet, being a member 
of a family is a subtle and complex job, and the building of an 
ordinary house is as nothing compared to the building of the 
house of kinship. 

In the house of kinship there are a hundred rooms, some of 
them open and sunny, some hidden and filled with shadows, 
some that are torture-chambers and some where people go apart 
to weep, and, in particular, above the house is always a huge 
attic, seldom looked into, where have been left the odds and ends, 
the swords and fans and masques, the brass knuckles and skeleton- 
keys, the laughing or passionate or shameful reminders of pre- 
vious generations. Ghosts creep from stairs to stairs; ghosts come 
down from the attic. And along with them, unaware of them, 
those who are living create other ghosts that wander interminably 
and have no end. 

Therefore, although he was only confusedly aware of them.— 
and his father, James Ogden Londreth, and his mother, born 
Wilmerding and named Charlotte, and his two older brothers 
James Ogden, Junior, and Ralph Taylor Londreth, and his elder 
sister Joan, Mrs. William Debitt Miles, weren’t aware of them 
at all where he was concerned,—ghosts similar to those mentioned 
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Stephen struggled to his feet. Standing by the tall lamp was a young woman. 


above, ghosts from the attic and the third story and the second 
and the first, were what drove Stephen Londreth the following 
evening into the apparently simple act of knocking upon the 
door of his friend Hugo Vizatelly 


Apparently simple. Knocking upon a door is never really sim- 
ple, especially in a city like New York 

Indeed, the only member of Stephen’s immediate family who 
could not be held directly responsible was his younger sister 
Molly—the ex-Mrs. Warren Orpen of Boston—who for three 
years had inhabited Cannes and Biarritz and Paris, and other 
uncertain parts of the world, and whose name was not mentioned 
at all when silence was possible—the Londreths, as a family, still 
cherishing the quaint superstition that if you didn’t speak of the 
devil he wouldn’t appear, not realizing that it is just the other 


way about, and that an intelligent devil, noticing a silence, im- 
ately begins to investigate 
Not directly responsible, no—that is, Mrs. Orpen—for that 
charming and generous young woman had never directly in her 
life done anything that would cause a crisis or hard feeling. But 
indirectly, yes. Very much so. For it was she, at the moment 
delightfully installed in a villa at Nice she could not afford,— 
she never could afford any of the places in which she lived,—who, 
by writing a letter to Stephen which he had received in Wyoming 
three weeks earlier, had gathered together all the ghosts in the 
Londreth sitting-room the night of his arrival and added a ghost 
or two more. Had you told her this, she would have been as- 
tonished—and talked about the evil in the world. She was al- 


wavs astonished and indignant at the results of her own actions. 
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The letter had had a journey. It had 
left the Céte d’Azur,—where a blue sea 
touched hesitatingly a gray and green coast, 
and where Mrs. Orpen from her window 
looked over a rose and tawny town to 
hills buried in mimosa,—and crossing a 
stormy and windswept Atlantic and a con- 
tinent like an ocean itself and still as grim 
and leaden as a February ocean, had finally 
arrived in Stephen’s valley, where winter 
had two months more to go, but where win- 
ter at its best is a matter of dazzling snow 
and dazzling cloudless skies. The mail had 
been brought up by a man on skiis from the 
post office eight miles away; and Stephen 
with a mental groan—since the war, Molly ee 
had never written him except when she was 1m 
in trouble—standing in the warm direct 
sunlight on the back porch of his great 
sprawling log-cabin  ranch-house, had 
dropped the mass of week-old newspapers 
and antedated magazines and strange let- 
ters, and had picked up his sister’s letter 
first. 

To Stephen’s left to the west, three 
miles away, immense serrated peaks raised 
their heads, their foothills covered with 
dark forests of pine, their brilliant sum- 
mits striking the brilliant upper atmos- 
phere like full chords sharp and treble. 
To the north and east the valley, white 
and dancing, stretched away until it met 
other mountains which in their thick man- 
tles resembled rounded nebulz resting upon ; 
the earth. It was a startlingly still country; 
the heady quiet air gave you a little shock 
of pleasure each time you drew it in be- 
tween your lips. 

Stephen heard from the direction of the 
corrals and feed-grounds the sound of 
crunching steps, and raised his head to see 
his head foreman—his manager, rather— 
approaching along the narrow path, trodden 
hard, sunk a foot or two below the four- 
foot level of the snow: Jean Laplace, 
French-Canadian, small, dark, wiry; a 
Frenchman where his friends were con- 
cerned, that is to say, ready at any moment He 
to spring into fierce action; a Frenchman 
where his enemies were concerned, cold, 
unscrupulous and cynical, sometimes very 
much like a devil. Stephen loved him as 
only a man leading a lonely life and shar- 
ing common adventures can love another. 
Between the dangling earflaps of the fur 
cap he was wearing, Laplace’s brown, clean- 
shaven, lined face peered out like that of 
a wise animal. His nose was constantly 
moving as if he were sniffing an under- 
layer of delicate hidden smells. He was uncannily alert, terres- 
trially. 

Stephen slit with a jack-knife the pale blue envelope he was 
holding. A faint perfume, wistful and evanescent, still lingered 
about the closely written pages and, escaping, met the stark and 
keen smell of Wyoming. 

“Dear,” the letter began, “Stevie, dear:” 
paragraphs or so are necessary. 

“Your unfortunate and desolate sister is as usual in a fix and 
doesn’t know what to do about it, and as usual is turning to you 
as the only member of her family who seems to have any sense 
at all and does not regard a wife who divorces a drunken and 
lecherous husband as a fallen woman. God knows I went through 
four years of hell before I did it. 

“I am in debt as always, and I cannot live, any more than 
ever, on the absurd allowance that Father gives me. However, 
that is not the point. I’m used to that, and I manage to sur- 
vive, how, I never know. But this other matter I want to talk 
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shoulder. 


Only the first two 


several poses, some 
standing, some look- 
ing back over a 





to you about is vitally important and I must have your advice 
and help about it. 

“Stephen darling, I'm tired of what I am doing. I am so 
weary of the half-caste, rather shabby, constantly misunderstood 
sort of existence a woman in my position must lead, no matter 
how really respectable she is. Also I’m growing older. And now 
I’ve a chance to change all this and will, if one thing can be 
arranged. Such a simple thing over here, such a terrible difficulty 
to most Americans and especially an American who is still living 
in the Dark Ages like Father. 

“Stephen, there is such a nice Frenchman. Really a lamb, 
sweet and decent and out of doors—Henri de Sauvigny. He 
i and he has a lovely place in Touraine, 


is a marquis, 
just the sort of place you would love to visit,” (clever 
Molly!) “but he is poor, and, simply and frankly, he 


can’t marry me—his family wouldn’t let him, for one thing— 
unless I can bring with me the dot that every civilized nation 
expects except ourselves, and we aren’t civilized. 























“Living over here, it all seems natural and sensible enough, but 
I can see Father’s face when such a thing is proposed to him, 
and I want you to intercede for me. I don’t want any extra 
money; I simply want my rights. I merely want Father to 
calculate out the sum of money of which my present allow- 
ance is the interest, and assuming a period of, say, fifteen years,” 
—Molly, despite her recklessness with other people’s pocketbooks 
was shrewd enough when talking about them,—“pay me the capi- 
tal that represents. I will sign a paper releasing him from all 
future obligations concerning me; he’s never taken very much, 
anyway. Stephen, will you help me? It’s rather a lost soul 
asking—” 


 TEPHEN groaned mentally a second time. Molly, Molly! 
Pretty as a picture and good in a dozen ways no other Lon- 
dreth had ever thought of being, but oh, so spendthrift, especially 
of any sympathetic person’s time and emotions. 
Who forced her to live in Europe and always in debt? No 


he , o> 


one. She lived there because all her life she had never done a 
single thing save what she thought she wanted. Thought she 
wanted—not by any means what she actually wanted. Stephen 
had offered her a home when her smash-up had come, but she had 
only laughed. Imagine her in Wyoming? Yes, quite so. But 
then, imagine anyone getting themselves into the state of mind 
where imagining themselves in Wyoming was impossible? 

Why couldn’t women take care of themselves? Well, a good 
many of them did. When they had to, they seemed on the whole 
better at it than men. But the majority—at least the majority 
of women of Stephen’s class—didn’t want to. Sometimes they 
talked about it beautifully, but if they could avoid it, avoidance 
was usually accomplished. It was more fun, apparently, not to be 
sensible. Since God had given them figures and faces, why seek 
further? 

And yet women were extraordinarily capable, more enduring 
than men. They could dance all night, all day too, ride, play 
golf, run a car, do everything but (Continued on page 156) 
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Y the margin of a hundred thousand dollars on the wrong 
side of the ledger, the young Paducah Plunger concluded 
that his luck was “tired.” And so, he strove to rest it. 

For three nights he lay in the semi-darkness of his hotel room, 
staring up at the ceiling, and each night the chandelier turned 
into a great roulette-wheel that spun unceasingly: red—black— 
red—black—red—black. And there were cards everywhere: 
Puppyfoot—the Curse of Scotland—even the Death Card! 

In vain he closed his eyes. Slumber was denied him. Every 
nerve in his slim young body tingled; every muscle was rigid. 
In his ears sounded the thud of flying hoofs, the cries of jockeys 
as they rounded into the stretch, the clatter of chips, the rattle 
of silver, the distant murmur of the mob. Phantom voices 
assailed him, and one after another he identified them all: the 
droning call of the dice man at Bradley’s: “Five's his point... . . 
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t. Anthony 


By 
Gerald Beaumont 


Recent iy in Havana 
Gerald Beaumont renewed 
his acquaintance with the 
famous Cuban game of 
jai alai. One does not re- 
call ever having read a 
story against the back- 
ground of a contest at that 
exciting game; but here 
Mr. Beaumont makes the 
reader see an international 
contest as vividly as if one 
were watching the thrilling 
scene from a private box. 


Illustrated by 
Charles Sarka 


Make that five! Shooting for five! And he 
shoots six! Lower your sights, brother!” 

Then the urbane battle cry of Honest Joe 
Welling at the Spa: ‘“Money’s made round 
and flat, gentlemen, so you can roll it or 
stack it! Name your pleasure, and may 
conscience be your guide!” 

The Paducah Plunger had rolled his— 
rolled it high, wide and handsome. If action 
was his thirst, he had drunk deep from the 
well of desire. He had rocked the Gold 
Coast, turned back the pages of history at 
Saratoga, and compelled the bookmakers at 
Belmont to cut prices on the mere rumor 
of his presence. 

The sporting world tingled to the magic 
of his pseudonym; yet there were few who 
could boast of ever having seen this latest 
champion in the lists ruled by Fortuna. Only 
in the places to which high gamblers were 
admitted, where there was no limit, and 
stakes were determined by a nod or a lifted 
finger, did dealers refer knowingly to a 
quietly dressed youth with dreamy brown 
eyes, who was always alone, and who seldom 
spoke and never smiled. That was the Pa- 
ducah Plunger; and wherever he appeared, 
house managers braced themselves grimly. 

“Nice fellow,” said Johnny Norton, who dealt at Daley’s. 
“Must come from a fine family.” 

“Sure,” agreed the night manager. 
sap. Funny that we aint seen him for three nights. 
resting his luck. He'll show up again; they all do.” 

But something more than Kenny Ellison’s luck was tired. 
Sensitive strings of a human violin were keyed too tautly, and 
the snapping-point was near. That phantom wheel, spinning un- 
ceasingly on the ceiling, was the final protest of a tired soul: 
Red—black—red—black ; and the thud of hoofs—the rattle of 
chips and silver—and cards, cards, cards! Nine times he counted 


“Every family tree has its 
Probably 


So the Paducah Plunger went to his doctor, who had been 
expecting just such a call for a long time. Ballantyne was a 
Kentuckian himself, of the old school of medicine. He was 











hort and fat, with an India-rubber face that was full of wrin- 
kles and capable of a thousand and one expressions. He used 
them all during the half-hour he devoted to a thorough exam- 
ation of Kenneth Ellison, last of a famous family. Finally he 
put away his stethoscope and slumped into an office chair, spin- 
ng it so that he could look out upon the East River. 
He sat there a few minutes in silence, then turned. “Well, 
y boy, God will have to help you now; you've come too late 
»me. You can’t burn the candle at both ends and in the middle 
s well. Something is going to stop—either your heart or your 
brain, possibly both. It may come in three days or three weeks 
or three months, but you can’t dodge the debt to nature..... 
Oh, you fool! You pitiful young fool!” 


Ellison’s brown eyes met and held those of the physician 
“Go on 


There was a hint of a smile on the sensitive lips. 
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with the deal,” said he. “Where do I find God, and what are 
His office-hours?” 

Old Doc’ Ballantyne exploded. The eruption lasted twenty 
minutes, during which a stream of vocal lava flowed uninter- 
ruptedly from a fat volcano that swept papers from the desk 
and belched the doctrine of fire and damnation. The young 
Paducah Plunger neither spoke nor stirred. 

Presently the physician subsided. His face folded into wiser 
lines. Chubby fingers riffled the pages of a volume on his desk, 
found what they were seeking, and he turned to Ellison. He 
quoted from the Songs of Men: 

“Along the sea, across the land, the birds are flying South, 

And you, my sweet Penelope, out there somewhere you wait 
for me, 

With buds of roses in your hair and kisses on your mouth.” 
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“Tt is San Antonio, cast up by the sea. Pedro! 
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“Go!” said Dr. Ballantyne. ‘“Go anywhere! But sail 
tonight and stand on deck with the stars overhead, the 
south wind in your face and the swish of blue waters be- 
neath you. God exists, and so does Penelope. Go search 
for them, Kenny. It’s a thousand-to-one shot, but your 
only chance.” 

The fruit steamer Pastores rolled southward that night, 
heading for Cuba, pearl of the Antilles, and long after all 
other passengers had retired, the Paducah Plunger leaned 
against the after-rail, contemplating a mystic moon, round 
as a roulette wheel, and surrounded by the sparkling dice 
of heaven. He had chosen Havana, not for the reason 
that those who knew him might have imagined, but because 
his mother was buried there, and the nearer a man draws 
to the end, the more likely he is to think of the beginning. 

It took four days for Ellison to make the trip, and only 
four hours for a cable to go from Mike Kalisch, night 
manager at Daley’s, to Senor José Guardo, known in certain 
circles of Havana as “The Black Pearl.” The cable wa: 
in code. Deciphered, it read: “Watch for Kenneth Elli- 
son, Paducah Plunger, sailing Pastores. Understand sick 
and off his luck. Fat drop-in if handled right. Regards. 
Mike.” 

That was all that was necessary to alter the intended 
pattern of Destiny. How Mike Kalisch got the tip was 
his own business. Doctor Ballantyne had not told. The 
sporting world has its own sources of information. 

Instead of God and Penelope, young Ellison’s first en- 
counter was with the suave dark-bearded José ‘Guardo, 
part Greek, part Portuguese, part everything. Bland and 
courteous, he was none the less the possessor of a past as 
sinister as the huge perla negra that he wore on his finger 
and by which men identified him. In a fashion, he was 
a plunger too, but of the ace-in-the-hole variety; wherefore 
he had many people in his power, and his smile was that 
of a man who draws a knife. 

For three sun-kissed mornings Ellison stood on the wall 
of the Malecon, staring out to sea, as lonely as a young 
Napoleon on the Isle of Elba. For three evenings at 
dusk, while the angelus sounded from the church-towers 
of Havana, he stood bareheaded in the cemetery, gazing 
at the inscription on his mother’s tomb. On the fourth 
night, lonely and purposeless, he yielded to temptation and 
went with José Guardo to the Gran Casino de la Playa, 
where colored lights play softly on rose-gardens and foun- 
tain statuary, and where the call of the dealers sounds 
above the tinkle of guitars. There he first saw the little 
white angel of the jai-alai courts—Carmelita of the curls— 
and the story of St. Anthony begins. 

Somehow the word had got around that the famous 
young plungers was in the house. There was a general 
craning of necks and a buzz of interest, but only the deal- 
ers could identify him, and they gave no hint of recognition 
lest the public follow his play. 

Carmelita, of course, had never heard of such a man. This 
was her first visit to the Casino, and she had gone there that 
night, equipped with ciento pesos and a little statue of San 
Antonio, because Pablo, her brother, was ill and money was 
needed—mucho dinero! There was no other way unless she 
obligated herself further to a man who already desired something 
in return that he would not get—no, not if she had to kill 
herself. 

You should know little Carmelita, because by nature she was 
a saint, by appearance an angel, and by profession a jai-alai 
girl—which means that nightly, in the seething arena of the 
Fronton, men risked huge sums of money on the physical prowess 
of the little Santa Blanca. 

She was seventeen, and looked less—exquisitely molded, with 
a face of delicate purity, framed by a halo of auburn curls. 
Castilian blood coursed under ivory skin, and her eyes were as 
blue as the water that laps the white sands of Marianao. 

All her attention was riveted on the roulette-wheel before 
which she sat. She was playing carefully, and upon her stack 
of silver dollars reposed the little silver case that contained the 
statue of San Antonio, patron of the distressed. 

But for some reason St. Anthony was off the job that night. 
The stack of silver dwindled until the last peso vanished. It 
was unbelievable! She sat_there a moment, tears flooding her 
eyes and her lips a-tremble. She pushed back her chair and 
started to rise. 
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“You still 


“Pardon, little lady,’ said a voice behind her. 
have your charm.” 
A hand reached out, picked up the case containing St. Anthony, 


and placed it on the layout. She looked up quickly and saw 
that the hand belonged to a young man attired in conventional 
dinner clothes, an utter stranger with penetrating brown eyes 
and finely composed features. What impressed her most was 
the extraordinary pallor of a set face, expressionless as a mask. 
Had one of the marble statues in the cathedral condescended to 
speak to her, the effect could not have been more startling. 

Instinctively she sought to recover the little case, but the young 
man laid his hand lightly on her shoulder. He was not looking 
at her now, but at the dealer. With an almost imperceptible 
gesture, he touched his dress tie and displayed three fingers. 
The dealer nodded, interpreting the sign correctly as: “Three 
thousand on the black.” The wheel spun. The little marble 
rattled against the studs, bounded, and then came to rest. 

“Seventeen, odd and black,” announced the dealer, and began 
to pay off. Obeying another gesture from the young man who 
had touched his tie, the dealer deftly stacked alongside the statue 
of St. Anthony thirty chips, each worth one hundred dollars. 
He shoved the pile toward Carmelita. Her dazed eyes sought 
the figure of her benefactor. But he had disappeared. 

“Valgame Dios!” she breathed. “What I do now?” 

The dealer had learned his stuff in America. “Cash your 
checks at the office,” he advised, “‘and then run like hell. Don’t 
stop till you get home, and then say a prayer for a real sport.” 

She arose, fluttering like a bird. “Gracias, muchas gracias, 

















Mira, this statue 


’ 


senor! But this money—I do not understand. 
of San Antonio! .... Truly, it was a miracle!’ 

“Sure,” agreed the man with the eye-shade. “But the show’s 
over. Run along now, and if it’s all the same to you, don’t 
bring San Antonio to my table any more.” 

Half an hour later, with her eyes like stars, she was kneeling 
at the bedside of Pablo, her brother, once the greatest jat-alat 
player in all Havana. A broken hip had laid him low, and now 
there were other complications that demanded expert medical at- 
tention and much money. She spread the currency on the bed 
and he insisted on the truth of her story. 

“Hermanito mio, it could have been none other than San 
Antonio himself! I had lost the last centavo and was in de- 
spair. I prayed, Pablo, I prayed. Suddenly he appeared, so pale 
and spiritual, with burning brown eyes. Dios, and so very young 
and handsome! My heart stood still, Pablo—especially when he 
placed his hand on my shoulder. See, right here! I feel it 
ae And that is all, except that San Antonio made them 
pay me all this money, and then when I go to thank him—he 
vanishes in a cloud of incense.” 





She saw him half rise from his seat. Her eyes 
went to the ball, and at the same instant there came 
from Guardo’s box a spurt of flame. 





Pablo’s brows knitted over sunken, feverish eyes. “Carmelita 
mia,” he pleaded, “there must be no foolish lies between us. 
Better you tell the truth, and perhaps I have strength enough 
left to kill some one—” 

“No. no, Pablo! Think no wrong of me. It was exactly as 
I have said. I swear by the graves of our mother and father! 
Look!” She seized the little crucifix appended from the bedpost. 
“On this I take a sacred oath that I have concealed nothing, and 
all that I have said is true.” 

The sick boy eyed her a moment, nodded and then patted her 
curls. “I believe,” he murmured. “But it could happen only to 
thee, santita mia! Better that you repay Don Guardo—I do not 
trust this Black Pearl. What has he said to thee, little one?” 

“No matter,” she evaded. “He is a pig and the father of 
pigs, and by the kindness of San Antonio, we pay him back and 
talk no more of unpleasant things. There will still be money for 
thee. hermano mio—and now that I have not so much cause 
for worry, I shall play with all my heart. Something tells me 
that San Antonio is going to help me in the Fronton as he did 
tonight at the Casino. When the odds (Continued on page 122) 
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‘Steve seems to be 
head over heels in 
love with Sybil,” she 
observed. 


“@HE was nobody at all before she married,” said Mrs. Coak- 

ley, with enough emphasis to make it clear that she spoke 
of a certain kind of felony. “Clyde Barrows picked her up in 
New York. She was a model—one of those dress mannequins, 
you know, who show off fashions in the smart shops and at the 
races and on Easter. She still looks a little like it, don’t you 
think?” 

She peered across the room at the person of whom she spoke. 
It was the room where the wedding-presents were being displayed, 
and Clyde Barrows’ wife was just coming through the doorway. 
For six years she had been making entrances into the social 
functions of the city with that active charm which always pro- 
jected itself in contrast to the slight fussiness of the other 
women and their airs of possession or shyness. Strangers nearly 
always asked about her, as Mrs. Coakley’s guest had. 

The two older ladies paused in their acute appraisement of 
wedding-gifts to watch her. “There’s something different about 
ver, certainly,” agreed Mrs. Waterhouse. 
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N O one writing fiction in 
America sees more clearly 
into the hearts and souls 
of the so-called “wise” people 
of the average American 
town than Margaret Ban- 
ning—as was evidenced 
in her “No Sense of Hu- 
mor” and “Silk Velvet.” 
And, as in the present 
story, every such town has 
its Eve, though perhaps not 
all the Eves experience the 
revelation that came to this 
one on the night that she 
met the real crisis of her 
life in her husband’s town. 


“Well, of course people simply 
wouldn’t have her at first. But 
Clyde comes from one of our old- 
est families, and for his sake she 
was taken up. On the whole, 
she’s done rather well.” 

“Which is her husband?” 

“Her husband? He’s the tall, 
gray-haired man who looks like 
an army officer. You must meet 
him. He’s charming. Used to be 
very rich, but I understand that 
his fortune has been dwindling.” 

Mrs. Coakley blinked her eyes 
in confident knowledge of a great 
deal of information about nearly 
everyone present. She was a 
heavy woman with cheeks that were slightly purplish and made 
still more unpleasant by a coating of white powder—a woman 
looking what she was, sixty, ponderous, a steam-roller of money 
and unquestioned position. Her guest was like her, thinner and 
more alert, but wearing that same air of conscious dominance. 
Eve Barrows, pushed by the crowd in the direction of the 
two women, seemed about to stem the current, then drifted on, 
stopping now and then, idly and mechanically, to examine some- 
thing on the long tables spread with their display of incredibly 
polished silver dishes and almost uncountable kinds of china 
and glassware. 

“How are you tonight, Mrs. Coakley?” she asked when one 
of her hands was at last held firmly in the older woman’s baggy 
grasp. . 

“J am very well,” said Mrs. Coakley. “You look like a child 
tonight, Eva. A very pretty child in a very handsome green 
frock. No wonder your husband spoils you. I don’t blame him. 
This is my guest, Mrs. Waterhouse of Philadelphia.” 
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“T think I know your son, Mrs. Waterhouse,” said Eve; “we’ve 
seen something of him this winter since he’s been here. Have 
you come to visit him?” 

Mrs. Coakley’s eyes contracted, and Mrs. Waterhouse’s lips 
twitched in faint annoyance 

“Yes, I came to see Neil, and my old friend Mrs. Coakley. 
And to see Mrs. Coakley’s charming daughter, who has grown 
up since I saw her last.” 

“Lucille is a dear girl,” said Eve Barrows; “those young 
people are having a gay time tonight. Dancing in the marquee. 
My young sister has drifted out there already.” 

“I saw your sister,” said Mrs. Coakley; “she’s very attractive, 
Eva.” 

Eve laughed. Being called Eva was one of the penalties of 
speaking to Mrs. Coakley, who for some reason or other refused 
to acknowledge her real name. Also there was something in the 
way Mrs. Coakley accented the attractiveness of her sister that 
was unpleasant, as if 
it were a single ques- 
tionable asset and ev- 
eryone knew it. 

Clyde Barrows 
joined his wife, and 
under cover of his gal- 
lantries Eve moved on 
with another group of 
people. Mrs. Water- 
house’s eyes followed 
her in sharp criticism. 
She felt instinctive re- 
sentment at the famil- 
iarity with which Eve 
had spoken of her son. 
She didn’t like to have 
attractive young wom- 
en, who had been mod- 
els, speak intimately of 
Neil, especially until 
he had definitely told 
her that he was to 
marry Lucille Coakley. 
The smooth rising line 
of Eve’s dark hair, its 
even closeness to her 
shapely head, the per- 
fection of her skin and 
her weight, her undis- 
cernible cosmetics, the 
expertly chosen green 
evening dress, all mili- 
tated against her. She 
was much too perfect 
—thought Mrs. Water- 
house vaguely—to be 
quite a lady. Ladies 
didn’t get themselves 
up like mannequins. 
They didn’t have to. 
She settled her own 
archaic collar of dia- 
monds and_ regarded 
the toe of her tar- 
nished _bronze-beaded 
slippers. Men liked 
that sort of woman, of 7 . 
course. It was the Hush!’ anewered 
lurking danger in men eal These posple 
that lured them away will hear you. 
from proper attention 
to their standing and 
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bank-accounts. One could understand how this Mr. Barrows had 
been attracted. But he was, as Mrs. Coakley had observed, 
very obviously a gentleman. 

Smirking a little, chuckling heavily, Mrs. Coakley was listening 
to what Clyde had to say. For at least twenty years she had 
been in the habit of meeting him at one function or another, 
but it was not in her philosophy to weary either of proper occa- 
sions or proper people. 

“You keep young, Clyde,” she said; “you look just about as 
old as you did when the parents of these young people married.” 

“I wish you could convince me of that.” He preened himself 
perceptibly, and turned to the other lady with the same com- 
ment Eve had made. “I know your son, I think, Mrs. Water- 
house? Isn’t he located here?” 

“Temporarily,” said Mrs. Waterhouse. ‘“He’s been with the 
Empire Woolen Mills, but he’s to be with the Chicago main 
house shortly. He will have to leave Cosmopolis. He's made 
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many pleasant friends here, he tells me.” 

Clyde’s attention was courteously with them, 
but his eyes had followed Eve. She was al- 
ready halfway down the room, and two or 
three men had joined her. His glance grew 
sharp, and hurriedly he tossed off the names 
of a few important mutual acquaintances to 
finish his introduction to Mrs. Waterhouse be- 
fore he went in pursuit of Eve. 

“He’s always been like that,” commented 
Mrs. Coakley; “always watching her to see that 
she doesn’t make breaks. She will get off in a 
corner with a lot of men. It’s the common streak 
in her. Her sister is just the same, I hear.’ 

The press grew thicker and more oppressive. Men and women 
pushed by the tables, the women appraising as they exclaimed 
and praised, the men indifferent to the particular articles but 
still impressed by this display of wealth which wealth could 
call forth. 

Eve went on with her husband. 

“They’re dancing out in the marquee, Clyde; let’s go out. 
It will be cooler.” 

“Who is?” 

“All the young people.” 

“T wouldn’t go out just yet. Let’s move about and see a few 
more people. It’s just youngsters out there.” 

Eve looked down at a table covered with iridescent glass- 
ware, goblets of a dozen shapes blown into soap bubbles. She 
knew he was deftly giving her a cue—that she must not do 
anything which would make her appear too gay. She must be 


contained and well-bred and keep on exchanging adjectives about 
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these dull presents that dull people had sent to keep up a dull 
tradition. Eve did not phrase it so, even in her mind. She only 
knew that she was oppressed by the size of the display; she 
only felt that her feet were young and eager for the music, and 
that her eyes were tired of looking at shining glass and silver 
and china. 

“I promised to find Sybil,” she said, “and I know she’s out 
there.” 

“Who’s Sybil with?” 

“Steve Coakley.” 

“Don’t let her make herself conspicuous with him. Mrs. Coak- 
ley is almost as fond of that nephew of hers as she is of Lucille. 
If Sybil thinks she can marry him, we'll have to manage it 
well. It would be very desirable,” said Clyde, “as we both feel. 
But we must be tactful.” 

“He’s of age,” said Eve. 

Clyde looked down at his wife. 


They were alone for a 
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minute in a corner fronting a special table on which a dozen 
elaborately illuminated guest-books and desk-sets were displayed. 
Clyde’s face showed a slight worry. When they had first been 
married, Eve had occasionally been difficult. But not lately. 
He hoped she wasn’t going to be so now. She seemed to have 
learned to take suggestions and to pay her way with a smile 
even in the face of rebuff. 

“IT only meant that if your sister expects to put that marriage 
over, we mustn’t antagonize Mrs. Coakley. She’s Steve’s closest 
relative.” 

“Sybil doesn’t expect to put anything over. She’s just a child, 
and the boy is mad about her,” countered Eve. 

She led the way, and he followed, his face still imperturbably 
gracious in its greetings, as was that of his wife. In the crowd 
below they were separated, and when he got through it he saw 
Eve near the dining-room door talking to an important elderly 
person. That was all right. Clyde sought the punch-bowl and 
forgot his wife for the time being. 

But Eve did not stay with the important person. She left 
him and made her way to the marquee where the young people 
were dancing under softened lights strung across the shelter. 
Only for a minute she stood watching. Eve was thirty, but she 
bad the figure of eighteen, and all the men liked to dance with 
her 

She began with Jerry Stewart, whom Clyde disapproved of 
and who was a fool, but a master dancer. He held her at an 









The guests were friendly; Sybil 
was a center of attraction. She 
would be popular, thought Eve. 


angle which made her free for the music, and they floated off. 
The night was so clear that the sides of the marquee had been 
removed and it was like dancing in the open. Through the doors 
of the house Eve could see people moving about. She felt 
very far from them. 

Pat Badger cut in. Clyde would like that even less, for Pat 
was younger than Eve and disposed to stay too closely in her 
train. Clyde hated to see her with younger men. He thought 
it reflected upon her judgment. But Eve wasted no time on 
that thought. It was so pleasant to dance and to be desirable 
as she danced, so that other men competed to be her partners. 
All the stiffness seemed to go out of her soul. She felt as 
young as Sybil, her sister, whom she saw drifting through the 
maze of people in an orange-colored dress that set off her auburn 
beauty 

Sybil was gold and red and alluringly provocative. Her hair 
curled, and her mouth tilted sweetly, and she was frankly out 
to please. Later she might be doomed to be plump, ‘but now 
her curves were deliciously childlike. Dancing some absurd exag- 
geration of a passing dance-fancy with Mrs. Coakley’s nephew 
Steve, she looked like a child absorbed in a game 

Some one stopped Badger and claimed Eve 

“My turn now, Eve.” 

“Hello, Neil,” Eve said softly. “I was wondering where you 
were.” 

“I was looking for you. I pushed all (Continued on page 116) 
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HERE was no good reason for putting Mr. Peters on the 
<ntertainment Committee for the St. Francis of Assisi Home 
benefit, unless it was that he could get their printing done cheaply. 
Certainly Mr. Peters was not known in Dyke as an entertainer. 
On the contrary. 

But he did have an interest in a job-printing concern, and Mrs. 
Peters was on the Finance Committee of the Home. The function 
of the Home, by the way, was to see that the dogs, cats, birds 
and flowers of Dyke County got a square deal in their unequal 
fight with a commercialized civilization. The bird end of the 
work more or less took care of itself, but the dog and cat de- 
partments were very rushed, and it was Mr. Peters’ opinion 
that there were several dogs living on the bounty of the Home 
who were not above suspicion in the matter of soldiering, and 
who might very well be pretending to be older and more infirm 
than they really were. Mr. Peters even talked at times of 
starting an official probe into the matter. 

He had been put on the Entertainment Committee without 
his knowledge, but once his name had been emblazoned on the 
prospectus of the affair, and distributed to the four corners of 
Dyke, Mrs. Peters said that it would be nothing short of insulting 
to resign. And whatever Mr. Peters was, he was not insulting. 
He might kill a man in a quiet sort of way, but he could never 
get up his courage to insult him. 

It was thus that at about four-thirty p. Mm. of a Wednesday 
afternoon the unnatural sight of Mr. Peters attending a com- 
mittee-meeting at the home of Mrs. Arthur Hemson was to be 
seen. To this day citizens who survived the succeeding weeks 
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Having returned from Europe, 
whither he went as a slight re- 
lief from the nervous strain 
under which he is compelled to 
live as Mr. Peters’ Boswell, Mr. 
Benchley takes up his task again 
with new earnestness and zip, 
as is evidenced in the present 
chapter of the Peters chronicles. 
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umb Friends 


By Robert Benchley 


talk of it and comment on the fact that Mr. Peters was not only 
present at the first meeting but was on time. 

Mr. Peters was there at four-thirty, which was the time set 
on the post-card sent out by Mrs. Hemson; but the other mem- 
bers of the committee apparently took the definition of the hour 
as some good-natured raillery on the chairman’s part, for they 
appeared anywhere from fifteen minutes to one hour late. In the 
meantime Mr. Peters had to carry on what passed for conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Hemson and the one or two early stragglers. 

“That was quite a thunderstorm we had last night,” said Mrs. 
Hemson. “All our upstairs windows were open, and things got 
drenched.” 

“Tt was quite a thunderstorm, all right,” agreed Mr. Peters. 
“Early for thunderstorms, isn’t it?” he added. 

“We had one in April last year, don’t you remember?” This 
valuable meteorological contribution was made by Mrs. MacAlfy, 
who had just sneaked in, fifteen minutes late. 

“That’s right, we did.” Mr. Peters was not going to start any 
fight—yet. 

“I don’t see where the rest can be,” worried Mrs. 
“I’m sure I said four-thirty on the card.” 

“Mr. Whass can’t come,” announced Mrs. MacAlfy. “I met 
him in the post office, and he has to take some clients out to 
Ferncroft. He'll be at the next meeting, sure.” 

At this point Miss Anna Dorming and Miss Rita Dorming 
came bustling in, all rosy and fresh and very apologetic. As soon 
as they were seated, the conversation started in afresh. 

“My, what a thunderstorm that was we had last night, wasn’t 
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it?” said Miss Rita, as enthusiastically 
as if she had brought it on herself. 
“Anna and I were out in the back yard 
and got drenched.” 

“Mrs. MacAlfy was just saying that 
we had one in April last year, although 
I should have said it was May.” 

“No, it was April,” corroborated the 
Misses Dorming in shrill unison. “They 
were still painting the house.” 

Mr. Peters looked at his watch. He 
had left his office half an hour early to 
attend this meeting, and was beginning 
to have just the wee shadow of a doubt 
as to whether or not it had been justi- 
fied. Mrs. Hemson saw his look, and 
was galvanized into action. 

“Well, it’s after five. I don’t think 
we ought to wait any longer for the 
others. I guess the meeting is called to 
order.” 

But the Misses Dorming were still 
gayly excited over their adventure with 
the elements and were checking up with 
Mr. Temerly, who had just arrived, as 
to who got the wettest; so it was a 
good ten minutes more before things 
were in running order. 

“The first thing that we have to do is || 
round up all the available material for 
the benefit, and then we can pick and 
choose. Mr. Whass has made up a list 
of all the people we might get to do things, because he has 
handled these things before. Oh, Mr. Whass isn’t here, is he? 
That’s very provoking, because he has all the data that we want. 
I don’t see what we can do today without that list.” 

“I have to run along,” whispered Mrs. MacAlfy, tiptoeing out. 
“Let me know what I am supposed to do, and I'll do it. We've 
got people coming for dinner.” And like a bird in the night, 
she was gone 

“Well, I think that what we ought to do first is to line up all 
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the available material,” suggested Miss Anna Dorming. “I think 
we ought to have as much music as possible on the program, 
because people like music.” 

“I don't,” said Mr. Peters. 

“You don’t think so, or you don’t like music?” asked Mrs. 
Hemson in a worried tone. Here was a snag right at the 
start. 

“Is there any need for my staying any longer?” asked Mr. 
Peters, changing the subject. “You can let me know what the 
program is going to be, and I'll see to getting it printed.” 

“We'd love to have you stay and give us your advice, Mr. 
Peters. You sort of represent the business men of the town, 
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you know, and it is the business men that we want to please. 
But if you have to go—” 

“It seems to me,” put in Miss Rita, with a nasty look at Mr. 
Peters, “that we have all got to work together in this thing and 
get some team-work into it. A few of us can’t carry the whole 
thing on our shoulders.” 

Mr. Peters blushed. Or perhaps he just got red. “I have to 
go now,” he said. “Let me know what you want printed, and 
I'll get it printed.” 

And he left the committee to do the best it could without 
Mr. Whass’ list, feeling sure that as soon as the door had closed 
behind him, Miss Rita would have something to say on the man- 
ner in which some folks shirked their responsibilities to the 
community. Mr. Peters was thinking, however, of how once in 
France he had killed a woman who had just the same neck- 
measurements as Miss Rita. In fact, he was running over in 
his mind a few of his group killings, although he had promised 
Mrs. Peters to be a good boy once they got home to Dyke. “No 
harm to think about them,” said Mr. Peters to himself. “Just 
to think about them.” 

It was almost two weeks before Mr. Peters was summoned 
again before the workers. They had been as busy as bees in 
the meantime, and twice as offensive. “Please do try to come 
to the meeting at Mr. Whass’ office tomorrow at four-thirty. 
The matter of printing is to come up.” Thus read the post-card 
from Mrs. Hemson. 

“I'll wait and see if there is a thunderstorm tonight,” said 
Mr. Peters. “If there is, I go to no meeting tomorrow. I can 
talk over thunderstorms down at the office with Dan just as well 
as at a committee-meeting with Rita Dorming.” 

“Now, Walter,” protested his wife, “you know you said you’d 
do it for them. And you haven’t been to a meeting since the 
first one—Mrs. Hemson told me so yesterday. ‘I guess your hus- 
band doesn’t care much about making the benefit a success,’ she 
said. ‘Oh, yes, he does, Mrs. Hemson,’ I said. ‘He’s just very 
busy right at this time.’ ” 

So Mr. Peters was at Mr. Whass’ office at four-thirty the 
next day. Mr. Whass was a real-estate agent, and had several 
people in with him at the time; so Mr. Peters, being the first 
member to arrive, sat in an anteroom and read the “Realtors’ 
Guide” until a quarter of five. 

“Sorry to keep you out here so long, Mr. Peters,” said Mr. 
Whass finally, “but business is business, you know.” 

“You never said a truer word,” said Mr. Peters. 

At this juncture the Misses Dorming arrived, in their cus- 
tomary state of breathless excitement. They were followed by 
Mrs. Hemson, the chairman, loaded down with brief-cases and a 
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sample poster sketched in by her son, who had never taken a 
lesson in his life. 

“I guess that we can sit in here now,” said Mr. Whass. ‘In 
here,” turned out to be Mr. Whass’ own private office, with pic- 
tures of real-estate developments on the walls. They had barely 
seated themselves when Mr. Whass’ telephone rang. 

“Hello..... Yes..... This is Mr. Whass speaking..... 
cee: Vee SSS lUlCUC EO Pe 
Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Thurton, those people told me that you 
could either get a garage built in, or use one of the neighbors’ ga- 
rages for a small rental... .. No, I didn’t say there was a ga- 
rage already there... .. No, you must have misunderstood me. 
wi I said there was a place for a garage.... . re 
Yes..... No, Mr. Thurton, you must have misunderstoed 
me.” 

While this was going on between Mr. Whass and Mr. Thur- 
ton, the members of the committee were talking in hushed voices. 

“Been caught in any more thunderstorms lately, Miss Dorm- 
ing?” whispered Mrs. MacAlfy. 

Miss Dorming giggled and said that while she hadn't exactly 
been caught in any thunderstorms, she probably would have 
been if there had been any thunderstorms to catch her, as she 
had been out-of-doors every minute. 

The matter of Mr. Thurton’s garage having been settled un- 
satisfactorily for Mr. Thurton, Mr. Whass was now ready to at- 
tend to the business of the committee. 

“We have got a tentative program drawn up at last,” he an- 
nounced, “and if there are no objections I will read it.” 

“I object,” said Mr. Peters, but nobody heard him. 

“The St. Aloysius Boys’ Band will open the show,” began 
Mr. Whass, “and they will be followed by Arthur Gee, who has 
some very good sleight-of-hand tricks which he does. Then 
Mrs. Rollins will sing; and then, for No. 4, if we can get him, 
will be Dr. Masterly, who does clay-modeling right there on the 
stage. We are not sure of Dr. Masterly, as he may have to 
be in Cleveland that week. Then the Boys’ Band will give an- 
other selection, and that will close the first half. We will open up 
the second half with the Boys’ Band again, and then comes the 
sketch which Mrs. Hemson is rehearsing. How is the sketch 
coming, Mrs. Hemson?”’ 

“Well, we are a little discouraged about Miss Parson’s end of 
it. She has been sick so much. We may have to get some one 
else to play Myrtis at the last minute. But we are working very 
hard on it, and otherwise it looks very good.” 

“That’s fine!” said Mr. Whass. “The sketch, then, and after 
that Mr. Thor and Mrs. Pesterson will sing. Now we need some- 
thing right in here that will make them laugh.” 

“Why not have a committee-meeting?” 
gested Mr. Peters. 

“Well, we'll leave that space open,” said Mr. 
Whass, who hadn’t quite got Mr. Peters’ mean- 
ing and didn’t think it worth while going into. 
“Then there will be the wand-drill by the Giri 
Scouts, and the Boys’ Band will close the show.” 

Everyone agreed that the program sounded 
fine, and a copy of it was given to Mr. Peters to 
have printed. When he came home that night, 
Mrs. Peters noticed that he was in unusually 
high spirits, and it worried her. .... 

To the proofs which Mr. Peters submitted was 
added the missing comedy number, which turned 
out to be Imitations of Famous Characters of 
Dyke, promised by George Aspic, who really was 
awfully good at that sort of thing when he was 
sober. A subcommittee was appointed to see that 
George was sober. Thus everything was consid- 
ered set and the program definitely lined up, 
and the corrected proofs sent to the printer at 
four P. M. on Tuesday. 

On Thursday at noon Mrs. MacAlfy called 
Mr. Peters up to say that they would have to 
change the order a little, and that a song-number 
would have to be substituted for Dr. Masterly’s 
modeling act, as Dr. Masterly had 
found out that he would have to be 
in Cleveland after all. 

“And anyway,” added Mrs. Mac- 
Alfy, “we ought really to have 
asked Alice Ranney to sing in the 
first place.” 

“You (Continued on page: 147) 
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AITH JOCELYN puzzled much about her father, whom she 


knew only as an inte 
masked, 
South 
States. 

Usually twice a year, in November and April, Faith met him 
for luncheon. Aunt Ellen used to take the child to his hotel 
but herself waited outside. At their last meeting a young man 
named Joe had been present—a man quiet, like her father, with 
a red scar across the left cheekbone that was somehow fascinat- 
ing to Faith 

Aunt Ellen, who was the only mother the girl had known, kept 
track of John Jocelyn’s peregrinations and forwarded Faith’s 
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esting-looking, grayish man, low-voiced, 
remote. He was always away; winters in Havana or 
America, vers anywhere and everywhere about the 


sum 


dutiful letters. He wrote seldom, but regularly sent checks. Thus 
Aunt Ellen had been able to keep the child in excellent schools 
and summer camps 

The years passed; Faith grew into a slender, handsome girl of 
eighteen, with vividly dark coloring. The event of Class Day 
at Miss Wilberforce’s school was the Flower Parade; and Faith, 
dressed as a violet, made a charming figure. Directly afterward 
they gave her a telegram. Aunt Ellen had suffered a stroke. And 
Faith, who had never within her memory encountered death, hur- 
ried to her aunt’s side in the modest Harlem flat that had been 
their home ; 

Faith sat alone in the simple apartment. She 
seen Aunt Ellen’s body lowered into the ground. 


had that day 
Now it was 





evening. Outside her windows the great city rumbled and glit- 
tered and mocked. 
She had eaten ali by herself in a dreary cafeteria. There a man 


had spoken to her; another had followed. She couldn’t help 
crying. But now the thing was to find her father. Aunt Ellen 
had never uttered his name. And not one scrap of paper in 
Aunt Ellen’s desk bore it. 

Grace Dealing, Faith’s school roommate, called upon her there, 
urging her to come straight to their home. That was kind, Faith 
realized, and she accepted the invitation, but she could not say, 
just yet, when she would come. After Grace had gone, Faith 
searched through Aunt Ellen’s old desk once more. This time a 
typewritten paper caught her eye. At the top were the words, 


“LONGMAINE’S WORLD-EMBRACING SHOWS,” with, below, a com- 
pact list of cities and dates 

Faith stared. Her father, it would appear 
circus! Then her startled gaze rested on one line 
would be, the next day, this line informed her, not four hours’ 
ride away. 

Her spirits rising, Faith at once determined to go there. She 
would talk the problem over with her father, then return to the 
Dealings’. 

So, it came about that in the morning, confused, nerves tense 
with excitement, she caught a westbound train at Hoboken; and 
there, as she was looking for a seat, she found the young man 


named Joe smiling at her. 


traveled with the 
Longmaine’s 
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“UV ELL" he cried. “Hello!” And the scar deepened in color 
‘Going to see your dad, eh? So’m I. But Jack Jocelyn 


a day-coach like 


wouldn’t want to have his daughter riding in 
this.” 

He led her back to the Pullmans and secured a drawing-room. 
Timidly she watched as he closed the door and then took the 
seat beside her. 

“Does Jack know you’re coming?” 


look. 
She shook her 


he inquired with a narrow 


head. She mistrusted him; still, he was her 
father’s friend. He pressed a flask on her, and when she de- 
clined, drank deeply himself. Later, abruptly, he asked: “Look 
here! How much do you know?” 
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She couldn’t answer that. “Well,” said he, mysteriously, “just 
stick with me. I'll handle it.” He slipped an arm about her 
shoulders, but she moved away. She felt frightened. Yet many 
of the boys she knew drank and petted. She tried to think fairly 
He ordered lunch served in the room; whereupon she, in a flutter 
of courage, fastened the door open He chuckled 

When they had disembarked, he looked at her with a sinister 
smile. “Get this right, kid. You can’t see Jack until after the 
matinée. Keep your mouth shut, and you'll make no trouble 
Leave everything to me.” .... 

They stood at the edge of the lot 
up after its return from the streets 
vast tents. The air was a babel of clashing sounds; 


The parade was breaking 
Pennants fluttered above the 
a blaring 





by, and a big band farther off; barkers; 
The care- 
free crowd streamed in between the gaudy banners, knotting 
tightly about the ticket-wagon 

“I don’t come on the lot much,” said Joe, queerly 
meet you after the performance right over there, at the end of 


side-show band near 
peanut- and lemonade-vendors screaming their wares. 


“But I'll 


He looked about. “See 


Blanco, you know, the 


It'll be your one chance.’ 
That’s Frank Watson. 


the banners. 
that tall fellow? 
star clown.” 
“Oh, I’ve heard of Blanco!” 
“Sure. He’s famous. Great artist. —Hey, Frank!” > man 
under the clown’s garb was of big, athletic frame, and thoughtful 
blue eyes were not concealed by the make-up. “Thought you 


wouldn't mind passing a good-looking girl in, Frank. Meet Miss 
Johnson.” 

“That’s not my name!” cried Faith 

Joe, with a mock bow and a blithe 
and at once disappeared in the crowd. 

“It’s Faith Jocelyn. Ive 
went on. 

She felt the blue eyes taking her in. She liked this man. Sur- 
prisingly, he wasn’t old at all. “If you'll wait here,” he said, 
shyly, “we'll find a couple of seats. I don’t dress for the show 
till three-thirty; this is just my parade make-up.”’ In an astonish 
ingly short time he was back in street dress. She saw a rugged, 
kindly face 


See you later,” strode away 


come to find my father,” the girl 
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HIS Frank Watson, as the clown Blanco was known in private 
life, seemed to Faith no other than a big, shy boy. And so, 


when they were seated, Faith surprised herself by telling him 
eagerly of her school life, of Aunt Ellen’s death and her ensuing 
predicament. 

At first he merely listened to Faith’s simple story; but after- 
ward, when the horde of lesser clowns were tumbling riotously 
about the arena, he spoke, hesitatingly, of himself, of how he 
watched human creatures on the streets, probing through every 
physical mannerism to the hidden nervous motive. Plainly he 
loved his work, lived in it. 

Almost like old friends these two bared 
their dreams until, when Frank left to dress, 
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their problems and 
he said this, gently: 


“If you should have any—well, trouble—be sure to look me up, 
wont you?” 

Then he was gone; and—she wondered. Shortly he appeared on 
the central stage, all white, with hugely grotesque leather feet, 
and there caricatured the essential human so unerringly that the 
immense dusty tent rocked with laughter. Faith forgot for the 
moment the dread that had been mounting in her heart; indeed, 
she was moving out beyond the big red ticket-wagon before her 
smile faded. There stood Joe, beyond the blatant banners, wait- 
ing. 

“It’s just a chance,” said he 
move.” 

The crowd streamed past toward the street-cars and parked 


“If you see him, don’t speak or 




















1utomobiles. The side-show barkers labored noisily, and the little 
band blatted 

Suddenly the girl felt Joe’s hand grip her arm. 
larkly searched the throng. They rested on a big, 
man wearing a wide felt hat, and a diamond in his shirt-front. 
[hen she saw her father, moving with a leisurely dignity athwart 
the full current of perspiring folk. 

At once Faith started forward, intent on making herself known 
o her father, only to be jerked roughly back. She heard Joe's 
harsh whisper: “Do you want to land him in prison?” 

The progress of the big man was checked momentarily by a 
group of others pushing through, John Jocelyn among them 


Mr. Redface, evidently a rough personage, came on again; then 


Her 


red-faced 


His diamond was 


a friend spoke quickly, and he looked down. 
He cried out profanely 

“That’s that,” muttered Joe 
dad tonight.” 


gone. 


to Faith. “You wont see your 


“But I must!” she breathed. “What has he to 

‘Simple enough.” Joe smiled in his queer way. “He’s got the 
rock. He’s off in his car by now. He'll turn up tomorrow at 
the new stand.” 

Faith stood in 
father was a thief. 
Faith Jocelyn then. 
win and revealed in pictures by James Montgomery F! 
the August, issue.) 


breathless horror, trying to that her 
(Life brought even greater amazements to 
Her fascinating story, told by Samuel Mer- 
/ will 


realize 


continue in the next, 
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By 


Will James 


“LJOWDY!” We turned 
at the voice of a 
stranger who, outside and 
setting on a good-looking 
bay horse, was looking at 
us through the camp’s only 
window, and smiling. 
Strangers was mighty 
scarce in that country, anc 
mighty welcome; and when 
Long Tom, our foreman, 
returned that stranger’s 
howdy, it was natural-like 
followed with “Turn your 
horse loose and come on 
in.” 
It was a while later when 
a shadow was_ throwed 
acrost the door and the 


stranger walked in, and ‘ 

still a-smiling begin unsnap- ; 

ping his bat-wing chaps. — 
“We just got in a few a 

minutes ago,” says Long > 


Tom, “and the cooky’s got 
‘er all ready. Go ahead 
and wash up; we'll wait 
for you.” 

The stranger had gone to the wash-bench outside when Little 
Joe leaned my way and in a low voice asks: “Say, Bill, did 
you see the boots that hombre’s wearing? And look at them 
chaps,” he goes on while fingering of ‘em. “Soft as silk, and 
with silver mountings.” 

I sure had noticed them boots; they was the kind any cow- 
boy would glance at more than once. The flower design that 
was on ’em, in inlaid colored leather and bordered with many 
rows of fancy stitching, would attract a blind man. The soft 
kangaroo vamp with the well shaped, not too high heel sure had 
my eye too. The chaps was of gray soft leather, the wing 
covered with leather designs, and pure silver ornaments on the 
belt and more along the wing. 

“It'd be a shame to use an outfit like that in this sunburnt 
lava and sage-brush country,” says Joe. “It’d sure skin the pretty 
spots off it in no time.” 

The stranger, all washed and hair combed, walked in again, 
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He reefed that pony and made a fool out of him. 


wy Mounted 
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When you read a cow- 
country story or “piece,” 
as he calls ’em, by Will 
James, you may be sure 
you're reading the real 
thing; the same with 
the pictures he draws. 
His cowboy books, all 
illustrated by himseif, 
have won the highest 
of critical praise and 
as a result Will is, as 
he says, “sittin’ pretty.” 


Illustrated 
by the Author 


and all of us trailed 
over to the long table 
to partake of the last 
meal of the day. The 
talk was as usual, and 
not ruffled any by the 
presence of the stran- 
ger. Once in a while 
he’d inquire some 
ase about the country, and 

* his talk fitted in well 
sdk” Before the meal was 
over, and without ask- 
ing any questions, we 
had him figgered out 
as a rider from the 
prairie countries, but 
we wasn’t sure. A few 
days would tell, and we hoped he’d stick around, for we’d sort of 
took a liking to his ways, fancy outfit and all. 

It was early the next morning when a few of us boys was at 
the corrals and rolling that day’s first cigarettes. The remuda 
hadn't got in yet, and while waiting we run acrost the stranger’s 
rig. A real fancy saddle it was, all hand-carved and weighed 
down with silver, and on the “rosaderos” was letters saying: 
“For First Prize in Bucking Contest.” 

Them carved letters sort of identified the stranger to us, but 
there was other things about the outfit that was a puzzle and 
which didn’t match none at all. Like for instance, there was 
a real honest-to-God-well-made saddle with a neat little silver 
horn, bare and for tying, and instead of having the hard-twist 
grass rope coiled up on the side of that saddle, and which was 
the only kind that belonged there, there was a sixty-foot raw- 
hide reata, plumb useless, and not at all fitting with it nor the 
slick horn that was on it. 
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The spinning loop shot out, never losing its circle, and caught that pony under the chin. 


His bridle didn’t agree no better; the headstall belonged to 
Wyoming, the bit to Mexico, and the rawhide reins to the Cal- 
ifornia Spanish. None ever go together, and it was sure a puzzle 
to us how that waddy worked or where he was from. 

But we was soon to know. The remuda was being drove in 
the big corrals, and about that time we spots Long Tom coming 
down with the stranger. Our hopes that he’d stick around went 
up to the top as we seen the foreman pointing out a string of 
ponies for him to ride; and seeing it was settled that he was 
going to be with us for a spell, we all went after our ropes and 
begin snaring our ponies for that morning’s ride. 

Our ponies was all caught, saddled, and ready to “top off” 
when we see the stranger circling a rope over his head and try- 
ing to run the horse he wanted with a “Missouri throw.” He 
was using a braided cotton rope, the kind that’s used in spinning, 
and we figgered the rawhide reata that was on his saddle was 
only for an ornament. 

To begin with, we seen he was no roper, not while he was 
on the ground, anyway. Long Tom watched the proceedings of 
the whirling rope for quite a spell; he didn’t want to tell the 
new hand not to whirl his rope in a corral full of horses, on 
account he figgered the stranger ought to know that without 
being told, but he didn’t like to see the ponies getting all jammed 
up and skinning their hips on the corral-poles, either. He was 
just about to flip his rope and catch the stranger’s horse for 
him, when he stopped and seen that hombre do a funny thing. 
The stranger, after missing three or four throws in the “Missouri 
swipe” fashion, had coiled up his rope and built another loop; 
and instead of whirling it this time, he begin to spin it. He kept 
a-spinning it till the horse he wanted circled around the corral 
and came within roping distance, and about that time the spin- 
ning loop shot out, never losing its circle, and caught that pony 
under the chin, and then the loop settled over his ears. 

Long Tom and all of us grinned, looked at one another and 
shook our heads. The throw the stranger had just made matched 


well with his fancy boots, chaps and saddle: it was fancy too. 
But it seemed like there was no end of puzzling things about 
that stranger, and the next to happen was after we’d topped 
off our ponies and all of us was ready to line out of the corral 
gate. I was somewhat surprised, after I made my horse quit 
sweeping the corral with his foretop, to see that the new hand 
hadn’t saddled his horse yet; he was just a-hanging on to him 
wondering what to do, and seemed like looking around for some- 
thing he couldn’t find. Finally he looked at Long Tom, who was 
setting on his horse and waiting. 

“Ts there a chute I can saddle this horse in?” he asks. 

The horse he’d caught was a spooky little sorrel and a fighter, 
and he wouldn’t let the stranger come any closer than a safe ten 
feet from him. He wasn’t the worst horse that outfit had, not 
by a long shot, but he wasn’t the gentlest either. The foreman 
sized the stranger up for a spell and finally says: 

“We saddle our horses in the middle of the corral or any- 
wheres we get ’em out here.” 

I looked at Long Tom as he said them last two words, and had 
a hunch right then that he knowed what kind of a man he was 
talking to. That was more than the rest of us could figger out. 

Having no time to waste, Long Tom got off his horse, walked 
over to the stranger and told him to get his saddle. While the 
stranger was gone, the foreman flipped the loose end of the 
rope around the spooky sorrel’s front feet and hobbled him; 
then he reached for the saddle that’d been brought up, put it 
on the slick back and cinched ’er up. 

We felt sort of sorry for the stranger as that went on, for 
we could see that he didn’t know what to do with his hands, and 
he just sort.of kept fidgeting around, careful not to look at any 
of us; but he brightened up some as Long Tom handed him 
the bridle reins and told him, “It’s up to you now.” 

The stranger seemed glad of it, and the way he climbed that 
pony showed he was aching to prove that he was some entitled 
to that fancy outfit of his. 
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It was when the little sorrel bogged his head and went after 

the stranger that we got another surprise, and which made the 
puzzle all the harder to figger out. The stranger had seemed 
at home from the time the horse side-winded out of his tracks, 
and it was then we understood how it was he brightened up 
when Long Tom handed him the reins and told him to go ahead. 
That boy could ride. 

He reefed that pony and made a fool out of him as well as 
Little Joe could, and Joe was about the best rider in the outfit. 
It made a mighty pretty sight too, to watch that new hand ride 
on that fancy outfit. The silver was a-shining to the sun at 
every curve of the horse’s body; the long hand-carved tapaderos, 
along with the wide wings of the rider’s chaps, sort of made 
the movements of the horse and man mighty easy to watch; 
and even old bronc’-fighting Long Tom had to stand there 
like the rest of us and admire. 

Finally the show was over, and a little too soon to suit us, 
but we figgered there'd be some more later as that outfit sure 
had plenty of mean ponies. We all filed out of the corral, and 
the stranger amongst us a-riding along like he was sure a credit 
to that outfit he was setting on. 

We loped out of camp, Long Tom in the lead and never 
looking back. Three or four miles out, the ponies was brought 
down to a walk; the gait was kept to that for a mile or so, 
and into a long lope we went again. A knoll twelve miles or so 
from camp was reached, and there Long Tom “scattered the 
riders” different directions—two up a creek, two more over a 
ridge, and so on till all the boys was scattered in fan shape to 
hunt and run in whatever horses was in that country. 


HE “Double O” was a horse outfit, and run over ten thousand 

head of the finest horses a man wants to see. It took a big 
range to run that many horses, and the proof that it was big 
and also good was by the kind of horses that was raised there. 
They showed they had all the chance in the world to develop and 
grow full size, and they was wild, as wild as any horse ever 
gets, and if it wasn’t that they was corraled once or twice a 
year, they'd soon turn into renegades, for even as it was, it took 
a mighty good hand who knowed horses, and he had to be well 
mounted, before he could turn a bunch of them and bring ’em 
toward the corrals. 

As Long Tom scattered the riders, I’m thinking that most 
every one of us wished to be “paired off” with the stranger: 
he was such a surprising cuss, and if he could sashay horses like 
he rode the sorrel, that'd sure be another show well worth watch- 
ing. 
Most of the riders rode away two by twos till there was only 
me and Joe, the stranger and Long Tom left. Then the fore- 
man spoke again. 

“Bill,” he says, “you, and you” (pointing to the stranger) 
“take Lone Mountain; and me and Joe here’ll skirt around 
Rye Patch.” 

I grinned at Joe and rode away, the stranger for my pardner. 
We rode along a-talking of nothing in perticular and every- 
thing in general. I was wanting awful bad to get an inkling so 
as to clear the puzzle he was to me and all of us, but no hinting 
would make him give any information, and it sure never came 
to me to come right out and ask him, ‘cause you can never tell 
what a feller’s hiding in his upper story or what he’s trying to 
keep as past. 

To sort of make him feel that I wasn’t wanting him to talk 
on himself unless he wanted to, I turned the confab towards 
the present and says: 

“You want to watch that sorrel you’re riding; he aint through 
with you yet, and is apt to bog his head and go after you just 
when you least expect or want him to. But,” I says afterwards, 
“I guess you don’t mind that.” 

I expected him to grin at me in a way that’d show he wasn’t 
caring what the sorrel done or when he done it, and there is 
where I got another surprise; for the stranger instead of grin- 
ning as any cowboy would at my remark, seemed to turn pale, 
and then I noticed how he wasn’t setting straight up and free 
as he had when first leaving the corral. He was setting close 
now, and with a short tight holt on the reins. 

We skirted the foot of Lone Mountain and then wound our 
way up it; it was a steep and high old mountain and could 
always be depended on for a couple of bunches of wild, high- 
land-loving ponies. We was halfway up, and I was keeping my 
eyes peeled to see the wild ones first, when on a ridge that run 
to the mountain, and away up, I spots the buckskin rump of one 
horse and I figgers there’s a bunch with him. 
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I stops my horse and points his whereabouts to the stranger 
and asks: “See that horse up there?” 

“Yes,” he says, and he was looking away to one side of where 
the buckskin was; he wasn’t seeing him at all. 

‘“Well—anyway,” I says, “you keep about the middle of this 
mountain, and when I start the bunch, I'll head °em down your 
way, and you can keep ‘em going on down towards the flat.” 

“All right,” he says. 

“Daggone queer,” I says to myself as I rode away. “He’s a 
top hand in some things, and a pure greenhorn in others. Now, 
he’s never hunted stock much, or he'd sure seen that horse up 
there; and then again, his acting scared on a horse he knows 
he can ride sure is past me figgering out.” 

I maneuvered around till I got on the other side of the bunch 
I'd spotted, and when I got to the right place, I showed up 
sudden and fogged in on ‘em so quick that them ponies just got 
scared and flew straight away to where I wanted ‘em to go— 
they didn’t have time to stop and parley on how would be the 
best way to lose me; they just went. 

There was about fifteen head in the bunch, and one “marker” 
amongst ’em identified ‘em as Double O horses. I camped on 
their tail for a ways and till I made sure they was headed past 
where the stranger should be; he’d keep ’em from doubling back 
up the mountain, I figgered, and fog ’em on down to the flats 
as Id told him to. 

Taking another look at the bunch so as to make sure of their 
going straight down the mountain, I sat on one rein, brought my 
running bronc’ to a crowhopping standstill, and then made him 
head back up the mountain. There was another bunch I'd spotted 
up there. I circled around and on up, losing no time ’cause I 
wanted to get that second bunch and throw it with the first so 
as I could help the stranger in case he needed it; but realizing 
what a big head start he had on me, I had no hopes much of 
seeing him and the first bunch till I reached camp. 

It took me quite a while to reach the top of that mountain; it 
was steep and high, and I didn’t want to rush my horse too much 
on account of the run I figgered I’d have to make to get that 
bunch in. I let him take a good breathing spell when the top was 
reached, and while I uncinched my saddle and cooled his back a 
little, I took a look down the flat away below me for a sign of the 
dust the first bunch I'd started would be making. I had a mighty 
good view of the country from up there; it all looked like a big 
map a-stretching with the edges petering out into atmosphere. 
I could see the fringe of cottonwoods by the camp we’d left that 
morning, and the creek a-shining in the sun, but in all that land- 
scape I couldn’t see no dust. I wondered if the stranger could 
of got his bunch to camp already and while I was climbing the 
mountain; it could happen easy enough, ’cause there was nothing 
slow about them ponies once you got after ‘em, and then again 
that stranger was so surprising, he might be a wizard at running 
wild ponies. 


GOT on my bronc’ and lined him out in a fast walk towards 

the other bunch. I didn’t see no more chance of having the 
interesting company of the stranger, and I was sorry for that. 
Anyway, I kettled the other ponies from the right side and 
fogged em on down a long ridge that stretched away out on the 
flat. It was a fine place to run, and my horse was a-fighting his 
head to get in amongst the bunch that was raising the dust ahead 
of him. All was going fine and to order, and I figgered at that 
speed I’d be in camp in a short spell, when in the canon to the left 
I sees a big dust and another bunch of running ponies. They was 
headed straight up the mountain and the opposite direction I was 
going, and then I got a glimpse of the buckskin horse, the one I'd 
first spotted, and then the marker which told me plain that there 
was the bunch I’d turned over to the stranger. 

“What t’hell, now!” I says as I rode off the edge of the ridge I 
was on and into the cafon. I was hoping to turn ’em and throw 
‘em in with my bunch. The next half a mile I covered was sure 
no bridle-path, and the speed I made it in went to show what a 
daggone fool a feller can be when getting het up on the subject. 
I’d turned my horse off into a straight down run, and the little 
shelves of shale rock that was here and there was all that kept 
us from going down faster than we did. 

But I got in the cafon before the bunch passed me, and that 
was the cause of my hurry, for if the bunch had ever got above 
me, I’d just as well waved my hat at ’em and let ’em go. I'd 
never been able to turn ’em. 

As it was, they’d had to go through me to get away, and they’d 
been handled enough so they didn’t try it. They turned, went 
down the cafion a ways; then when the sides of the ridge wasn’t 










so steep no more, I turned ’em once again and up on the ridge 
where the other bunch was still going strong and the right direc- 
tion. 

Both bunches’d had quite a bit of running; they wasn’t so 
hard to handle no more, and I had no trouble much getting ’em 
all together. All was going fine once more; my bronc’ had quit 
fighting his head and a-trying to get in amongst the horses; he 
was glad to just lope along behind a ways and just follow ‘em. 

I loosened up on the mecate (hair rope) reins and rolled me a 
cigarette; then it comes to me: “What’s become of the stran- 
ger?” 

I looked at the country around as I rode, but no sign of him 
was anywheres; then I looked at the bunch which was keeping 
ahead of me about a quarter of a mile, and running my eye over 
em, I thought I seen something a-shining to the sun and on one 
pony’s back; something else was a-flapping on each side of him. 


The speed I made went to 

show what a fool a feller 

can be when het up on 
the subject. 


And doing some tall wondering, I rode a little faster so as to have 
a closer look. 

It was hard to make out through the dust, but as I looked on 
and squinted I finally made out the shape of a saddle; but what 


bothered me was them things a-shining on top. Then I come 
near kicking myself for forgetting and being so dumb: them 
shining things was silver; it was the stranger’s saddle, and under 
it was the sorrel he’d rode so well in the corral that morning! 

I stopped my horse as the thought came to me that somewheres 
was the stranger, afoot, and maybe with some bones broke; for 
when a rider sees a horse packing an empty saddle out on the 
range, it sure sets him to thinking. A man can petrify out there 
and never be found only maybe by coyotes or magpies. Fifteen 
or twenty miles is a long ways with a smashed-up leg. 

Of course the stranger might be all right, I thought, but there’s 
no telling where he may be laying and (Continued on page 133) 
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“Just because a man 
serves his country is 
no excuse for mur- 
der, is it?” 


AMERICAN nov- 
els of exceptional 
distinction were 
“The Family” and 
“The Harbor,” by 
Ernest Poole. The 
simplicity of their 
writing was very 
highly praised by 
the critics, and it 
is the same sim- 
plicity that one 
encounters in 
these very short, 
poignant stories 
that Mr. Poole has 
recently written 
for this magazine. 


By 
Ernest 


Poole 


Illustrated by J. W. Collins Comes Home 


FOR a week I had been visiting a friend in the Green Moun- 

tains. It was a clear, still November night, and the sloping 
fields and pastures lay glittering white with snow and frost be- 
neath a big round hunter’s moon. A little after dinner, the tele- 
phone-bell was sharply heard, and my friend went to answer it; 
and presently he came back and said: 

“They've got that young bandit.” 

They had been after him for some time, and the newspapers 
had been filled with his story. Born and raised up in Vermont, 
he had gone to France with the A. E. F., and after a wild career 
in the War, had found it hard to settle down. Arrested in Con- 
necticut with a stolen automobile, he had served for a year in 
State’s prison there, and had then escaped and come up here, 
for a glimpse of his good-looking young wife, on his way to 
Canada. But over in the county seat about twenty miles away, 
he’d been recognized; the old chief of police had tried to arrest 
him; the outlaw had shot the poor old officer and had made off 
into the hills. And since then, for eight days and nights, several 
hundred mountaineers had hunted him. There had been a snow 
blizzard during that time. 

“Where did they get him?” I inquired. 

“Right close by,’ my friend replied, “—only about five miles 
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from here. A farmer up the mountain-side heard a noise out by 
the barn, and sneaked back with his old rifle and shot the fellow 
—broke his arm. They’ve got him down in the village now, wait- 
ing for the sheriff from Barre.” 

We motored down that night to the village—a peaceful-looking 
little place, with its church and score of white frame houses 
facing on a winding stream, with mountains looming all about. 
But as we came into the village store, the peace of the night 
was broken by a nasal, hard, excited voice. Around the tall stove 
sat a dozen men, silently listening to the account of a thin, round- 
shouldered, leathery-faced New Englander, who nervously moved 
about as he talked. With a gleam of exultation in his small blue 
watery eyes, he was saying, as we entered: 

“So I guess that thousand-dollar reward is "bout due to come 
my way!” And then once more, for our benefit, he repeated 
his story from the start. “ "Twas my old bear-trap done it,” he 
said. “When I'd finished milkin’ tonight, I jest happened to lay 
eyes on it hangin’ up thar in the barn. An’ that give me my 
idea. I'd heard this feller was comin’ our way—an’ bein’ the 
only man up thar, I wa’n’t takin’ any chances. I knew he'd 
be huntin’ shelter tonight, so I left the barn door open a mite, 
an’ set the trap in front of it, an’ hid it nice with straw an’ 

















snow. An’ along toward eight o’clock, as I was ‘bout thinkin’ of 
goin’ to bed, 1 heard a noise that made me jump. I run for 
the kitchen an’ opened the winder—an’ there he was, by golly, 
trapped! When he saw me, he up with his arm! But his pistol- 
shot went wild—an’ I blew out the kitchen lamp, an’ got my 
old rifle an’ sneaked to the winder—keepin’ down close to the 
floor! An’ I jest took my time about it, an’ I got him in 
the arm!” 

As the excited mountaineer went on with his grim narrative, 
I caught sight of the young prisoner, sitting back behind the 
stove. His right arm dangled at his side, roughly bandaged. 
His left leg, bruised by the steel jaws of the trap, was stretched 
out in front cf him, and the gray sock showed red with blood. 
His clothes were wet and badly torn; his lean white face was 
gaunt with pain; his head was sunk; his eyes were closed. 
But as the account of his capture continued, once he looked 
up with a quick bitter smile—and suddenly I discovered that 
the man was blind in one 
eye. 

A few minutes later the 
door from the street was 
abruptly opened; and a 
huge, short, broad-shoul- 
dered man, in a heavy fur 
coat, came into the store 
He was grizzled and gray, 
with a ruddy face and big 
wide jaws, which set like 
a vise, as he looked quick- 
ly about the group. 

“Hello, folks. Where’s 
your prisoner?” 

“Good evening, Doc— 
he’s right back there.” . 


we 

This answer had come 4 
in a low, tense voice, from ‘ 
the old storekeeper. A & 
muscle on the Doctor’s PL) 
face seemed to give a 
sharp little twitch, but the &. 
next instant his expression 
was impassive as before 
Dropping his bag, he 
threw off his fur coat and 
went to the man at the 
back of the room. An ab- 
solute silence had come 
over our group. I did not 
notice it at first—it was 
covered by the gruff low 
questions coming from be- 
hind the stove, as the physician ex- 
amined the wounded arm. But when 
he brought out bandages, called for 
a basin of hot water and started the 
work of dressing the wound and of 
setting the broken bone, moment by 
moment the silence among those lis- 
tening mountaineers grew intense 
and palpable. I glanced around at 
the faces of the natives and of my 
friend, and suddenly I grew aware 
of some queer deep tension there. 
which grew almost unbearable. The 
Doctor’s back was turned to us, and 
his brief questions were so low that 
we could barely hear them now. But 
sitting by a window, presently I 
heard the voice of a small boy just 
outside: 

“There he is. That’s him, back 
there. They say he’s got a busted 
arm.” Then a girl’s voice, awed and 
thrilled: “Don’t it make your blood 
run cold? Him once our school 
teacher!” she said. I turned with a 
start. From out of the darkness, a 
dozen small faces were crowding 
close around the wide window and 
peering in. 

“Aint it perfectly awful to think 


“Yes, we got him 
here,” he said. “Dave 
Warren captured him, 
up on his farm.” 


of, though? I s’pose prob'ly he'll go to the chair for this!” she 
hazarded. 

“No, he wont; they’ll hang him,” a small fat boy retorted. “I 
was down to the State’s prison once, an’ I seen where they'll 
do it, too.” 

“Oh, but wont it be terrible for his poor wife?” 

“Well,” the boy answered, “she got her picture in the papers.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Up with her folks.” 

“Do you think she’ll come down here tonight?” 

“Naw. An’ I wouldn't want her, if I was him—a woman 
bustin’ into tears! I'd rather be hanged without any talk.” 

Another boy’s voice spoke sharply: (Continued on page 114 
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By Julian Street 


A VAST number of letters have come to Mr. 
Street congratulating him upon the faith- 
fulness of his re-creation of old scenes in 
the progress of Chicago. Many, too, have 
asked if this or that character was “taken 
from life.” Of course none was. A char- 
acter to a literary artist is never the por- 
trait of one person, but a composite of mem- 
ories, speculations, contacts and impres- 
sions. A real novelist is less concerned with 
particular facts than with essential truth. 


The Story So Far: 


O the quiet old-time Chicago suburb of Oakland unrest and 
change had come—and the shadow of scandal. 

For one fateful day Luke Holden (regarded by his neighbors 
as a political infidel because he was a Democrat) brought the 
real-estate man Shire out to Oakland, and Shire saw his chance; 
moreover Holden met Shire’s handsome daughter Florence that 
day; and though he had a wife and little girl of his own, a flame 
was kindled. Shire and Holden called on Zenas Wheelock, a pio- 
neer and perhaps the most prominent citizen of Oakland; and 
after they had gone, the fine old patriarch shook his head. “I’m 
afraid,” he said to his spinster daughter Martha (her fiancé, along 
with Zenas’ son Lyman, had been killed in the Custer Massacre), 
“I’m afraid we’re in for a bad spell.” 

The bad spell began to develop. Shire bought land and built— 
not the “mansion” he promised, but a block of garish close- 
packed houses. Luke Holden was seen more and more in the com- 
pany of Florence Shire, and tongues wagged. And even to Zenas’ 
grandson Alan, son of the bookworm widower Harris Wheelock, 
trouble came: An attractive boy from New York, Ray Norcross, 
had plainly made an impression on Blanche Holden. After Ray 
had gone, Blanche was caught in school writing a letter to him, 
and punished for it. To show his sympathy Alan sold his treas- 
ured cigarette-pictures and with the proceeds bought for Blanche 
a little silver “friendship ring.” 

A climax came at the housewarming which Shire gave with 
much ostentation and champagne. Holden conspicuously neglect- 
ed his wife Nannie for the company of Florence Shire at that 
gaudy party. And even when Nannie was taken seriously ill, he 
allowed her to go home without him. And—next morning Mrs. 
Holden died 

A scant year later Florence Shire and Holden were married. 
Blanche stayed with her beloved friends the Wheelocks for a 
time; but when her half-brother was born, she proved all too use- 
ful as a nursemaid, for the second Mrs. Holden was eager to re- 
sume the gayeties of life It was not long afterward that 
Holden found himself in financial difficulties, and went to Shire 
for help. The real-estate man advised him to develop or sell a 
piece of land between Holden’s house and the Wheelocks’, sold to 
Holden cheaply by Zenas Wheelock in order that Nannie might 
have a garden, with the verbal agreement that it was not to be 
built upon. 
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Shortly thereafter Blanche was told that her father and step- 
mother were going for a trip to Florida, taking the baby with 
them, and that she was to stay with the Shires. Without avail 
she protested at the latter part of this arrangement; and only 
when she saw workmen tearing up her mother’s garden and ex- 
cavating for a new building did she understand it: her father had 
betrayed her mother’s memory and his unwritten agreement with 
Zenas Wheelock. 

Blanche had become more and more unhappy that winter with 
the Shires—and Ray Norcross’ impetuous wooing of her was made 
thus the easier by her longing for escape. Only when Martha 
Wheelock showed Blanche’s letter to Alan, did he learn that his 
boyhood sweetheart had married Ray and gone to New York to 
live. 

Thereafter Alan spent many of his evenings with Leta Purnell; 
and there was an episodic dalliance with one Sophie Schoen, a 
pretty girl who sat beside Alan at the business college for which 
he had forsaken the university. After his graduation from busi- 
ness college he was given a place in the office of the Wheelocks’ 
neighbor Colonel Burchard, and did well there. 

It was about this time that Alan’s father Harris came to Zenas 
about the Napier Place property—Zenas’ original Chicago home, 
which had become surrounded by the Red Light district, but 
which the old man refused to sell because of the uses to which it 
would be put; he rented it, instead, at a low price, to the one 
remaining respectable person in the neighborhood. 

“Mrs. Boddy came into the office this morning,” said Harris. 
“She says she’s going to leave when her lease is up, and I’m 
blessed if I know where we’ll get anyone to replace her. Condi- 
tions down there seem to be worse than ever, and the police wont 
do anything about it.” (The story continues in detail: ) 


BY means of devices so devious that only a good woman could 
have thought of them, Martha Wheelock succeeded in getting 
her father to Florida for the winter following the World’s Fair. 

‘At eighty-three he was still vigorous, but the year had been a 
trying one. Cleveland’s election in the preceding November had 
greatly disappointed him, and the subsequent financial crisis, cul- 
minating with the midsummer of 1893, afforded final proof of 
that congenital incapacity which, in his opinion, marked all Demo- 
crats; moreover his old friend Charles Cleaver, first settler of 
Oakland, had lately died. Meanwhile the World’s Fair kept the 
city in a constant tumult, and Zenas Wheelock, most active of 
Chicago’s few remaining pioneers, became more than ever a public 
character. Edward Everett Hale, Charles Dudley Warner, Henry 
M. Stanley and other distinguished strangers came to the house, 
and he was taken to call upon Julia Ward Howe, who discussed 
with him the rights of women; and upon the Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain, who amazed him by smoking cigarettes. 

“The last woman I saw smoking,” he remarked when he came 
home, “was an old squaw on the Sangamon River, but she smoked 
a pipe.” 

Most of his visitors interested him, but when one afternoon a 
committee of ladies called, requesting that he take part in a tab- 
leau, wearing robes and a wreath in impersonation of “The Spirit 
of the Past,” his refusal was so abrupt that his daughter remon- 
strated with him after they had gone. 

“Why did you walk out of the room like that, Father?” she 
asked. 
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“Because,” he replied, “I decline to be treated as if I were a 
sacred white cow.” 

Through the six months of the Fair the house was continually 
filled with visitors. Nephews and nieces of Zenas Wheelock, gray- 
haired men and women, offspring of his brother Ophir, long since 
dead, appeared in relays; and cousin Emma, the only one of them 
who had married, brought her husband, a New Hampshire mill- 
owner, and three grown children. 

Meeting his New England relatives for the first time, Alan was 
struck by their resemblance to one another, and by the total dis- 
similarity between them and the members of his immediate family 
—except perhaps his father. Like his father, they were bookish 
and reserved, but there the parallel ended, for they had neither 
his vagueness nor his lethargy. Harris paid little attention to the 
Fair, but the New England relatives made a religion of it, going 
every day and driving themselves on with a conscientious deter- 
mination to see everything. 

Their mode of thought, even their mode of Speech, was differ- 
ent. Liking them, he felt remote from them, and one evening in 
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Alan was aware of her husband's dark 
eyes fixed upon them. “Parting is such 
sweet sorrow,” Ray said dryly 


October, when the last of them had gone, he spoke to his aunt 
of this feeling. 

“Father used to feel that way about Uncle Ophir,” she told 
him. “He had an idea of coming West and leaving the property 
around Portsmouth for Uncle Thomas and their sister. Uncle 
Thomas was lame, and Uncle Ophir was a big, strong man, but 
had no enterprise. When the time came, he wouldn’t leave home, 
and afterward when Father wrote him to come to Chicago, he 
still refused. In his letters he was always asking about Indians 
and wolves and heating-arrangements. Then he married Aunt 
Abbie, and she wouldn’t hear of moving; so they remained in the 
old house, leading dull lives, but feeling safe, until one night 
something went wrong with the furnace and the coal-gas asphyxi- 
ated them. So their children took up the property, and there they 
are still. 

“In the old days the strong men went to sea; but with the 
opening of the Middle West, they began to come out here as 
Father did. The Free Soil controversy, and the gold-rush, took 
them farther and farther west. I’ve seen them streaming through 
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An expression of horror crossed the Colonel's 


face. “Look at that!” he exclaimed. 





Chicago in their Conestoga 
wagons with their dogs trot- 
ting beside them, heading out 
Ashland Avenue past the old 
Bull Head Tavern and over 
the plank road toward the 
prairie. Some were seeking 
opportunity; some were seek- 
ing adventure; some were 
trying to keep slavery out of 
Kansas; and always it was 
the strong who went and the 
weak who stayed behind. If 
Father hadn't been a high- 
spirited man, we'd be living 
back in New England now.” 
They had been talking in 


Martha Wheelock’s room, Pa: 
and now, at the sound of the ra 
supper bell, they rose and ' 
moved to the hall, where 

they met Zenas Wheelock f / 


coming from his doorway. nis 
Following his grandfather 
down the stairs, Alan noticed 
that he moved more slowly 
than usual, and when he 
spoke, his voice was hoarse. 
A sudden drop in tempera- 
ture that afternoon had 
caught him at the Fair with- 
out an overcoat. 

Next day his cold was 
worse, and when Martha con- 
sulted the doctor, whom her 
father refused to see, he ad- 
vised her to get him South 
for the winter. 

“T'll see what I can do,” \ 
she said, but she made no = 
mention of the project to her 
father. 

About this time it might ,. 
have been observed that she { 
developed an _ extraordinary 
preoccupation with her own 
health, saying that the Fair 
had exhausted her, that she 
hoped she might never see 
a visitor again, that the 4 
thought of approaching win- 
ter chilled her to the marrow. 

Zenas Wheelock became 
concerned about her, but 
when presently he suggested that she go South, she declined to 
entertain the idea, telling him she would be too lonely down 
there by herself. Nevertheless he shrewdly divined that she 
longed to go, for frequently he found upon the library table 
pamphlets she had been reading—pamphlets containing tropical 
pictures that turned his thoughts back seventy-four years to a 
cruise in the old brig Hyperion commanded by his Uncle Ichabod. 

How well he remembered the morning his uncle pulled him 
out of his bunk as they neared Havana harbor. The picture of 
the old Spanish fort at St. Augustine resembled Morro Castle. 
It must be pleasant in St. Augustine just now. He would like 
to see that fort—and the famous new Ponce de Leon Hotel people 
talked so much about. 

Seventy-four years since he had seen a palm-lined beach, 
orange-trees, a grove of shaddock. No one in the North had 
seen shaddock in those days, but lately he had found them for 
sale in a market on South Water Street. “A new delicacy,” said 
the man. “Grapefruit.” They ought not to change the names 
of things. His grandfather knew Captain Shaddock. 

Martha wasn’t looking well. It wasn’t like her to complain. 
Housekeeping was more wearing than most people realized, and 
she hadn’t had a rest in years. He’d give her a surprise. He’d 
take her to Florida himself! 
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When he informed her of his intention, she seemed hardly able 
to believe her ears; and later, in St. Augustine, as they strolled 
along the sea-wall in the golden sunlight, he would take credit 
to himself, reminding her that but for this great idea of his, 
they would be freezing in Chicago. 

During Martha Wheelock’s absence Delia clearly felt her re- 
sponsibility as housekeeper, and with two men to cater for made 
extra efforts, going daily to market with her basket, carefully se- 
lecting for Alan thick steaks, and for his father sweetbreads or 
quail. Often she made muffins or hot rolls, and the delicious 
conserves and plum puddings usually reserved for company. 

Nevertheless the house was lonely. Harris as usual spent his 
evenings with his books, retiring after midnight and rising after 
Alan had left for work. At supper, their one meal together, he 


_would read, and if Alan spoke to him, would answer vaguely. 


Living alone with his father, Alan felt remoter from him than 
before, and he often puzzled over the gray figure across the table, 
marveling that a human being could be so detached from the 
world in which he lived. 

At first Alan made it a point to keep his father company at 
supper, but as the other seemed hardly to notice whether he was 
there or not, he began to accept invitations to dine out, some- 
times at the Burchards’, but most often at Leta Purnell’s, 
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The aversion to dancing which had persisted in him through the 
successive seasons of Miss Lightner’s class was gone, for Leta 
had taken him in hand, patiently drilling him in her parlor to 
the accompaniment of tunes which they would hvm together, 
accenting the beat as they glided over the red carpet—“After the 
Ball” and “Two Little Girls in Blue” for waltz-time, and “Ta-ra- 
ra-boom-de-ay” for the new dance, the two-step, which was super- 
seding the polka. 

Dancing with other girls, Alan thought of himself as merely 
adequate; he could keep time and could reverse with less effort 
than would be required to stop the revolution of the world and 
make it turn the other way; but when he danced with Leta, he 
felt graceful and expert, and though he knew that the grace and 
the expertness were in reality not his but hers, her praise flattered 
him. 

It was flattering also that by tacit understanding he was Leta’s 


invariable escort, and that he had first choice of her dances. 
He was proud of her at parties; proud of her looks, of the style 
with which she wore her pretty dresses, and of her popularity. 
There was never any trouble about getting Leta’s program filled; 
the moment she appeared, a crowd of boys would gather round 
her, and “courtesy extras” were taken in numbers that could 
not possibly be reached. 

During the Christmas holidays a scattering of lordly youths 
from Eastern colleges came home as usual, their collars a little 
taller, the toes of their shoes a little more pointed, their manners 
a little more elaborate than those of boys who attended nearer 
universities, or who, like Alan, were at work. Certainly Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton put a sartorial and tonsorial stamp upon their 
sons. Among the girls there was now much talking of college 
“frats” and clubs, and some of them wore pins of gold and 
enamel, bearing mysterious devices. 
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The sensation of the holidays was Hector Cozzens, Grant 
Hayes’ roommate at Harvard, who lived on the North Side but 
came with Grant to many of the Oakland parties. He was tall 
and handsome with a shock of blond hair, long in the prevailing 
football manner, with a central parting from which it fell in 
splendid arches at each side. His Ascot and De Joinville ties 
were sumptuous, his scarfpins various and handsome, and his 
shirts, according to Grant, were made to order with the cuffs 
sewed to the sleeves—which must have been true, since, instead 
of being round and fastening with regular cuff-buttons, the two 
edges met in a parallel line, being held in place by a contrivance 
of gold buttons and links. 

From the first it was apparent that Hector admired Leta, and 
with the outlander’s indifference to established relationships, he 
quite disregarded Alan and at parties showed her marked atten- 
tion. 

One Sunday afternoon when Alan was at the Purnells’, Hector 
arrived, magnificent in Prince Albert and silk hat. Leta seemed 
slightly embarrassed by the call, but Mrs. Purnell, obviously 
impressed by the resplendent young man, made a special effort 
to entertain him, talking about Des Moines and people she had 
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known there, telling of Leta’s talent for recitation and fancy 
dancing, deploring her abandonment of these two arts, and enum- 
erating qualities which, she said, accounted for her being such a 
favorite. 

“T'll say one thing for my daughter,” she told Hector as if 
everything else she had said were uncomplimentary, “—there’s 
not a mean bone in her body. She never says an unkind thing 
about anybody, and I don’t believe she ever thinks an unkind 
thought, either.” 

“I’m sure,” Hector gravely agreed. 

“And what’s more,” pursued the adoring mother, “she wouldn’t 
raise a finger to make herself popular. Popularity just comes 
to her naturally, and she isn’t a bit spoiled by it.” 

“Oh, Mother!” protested Leta, blushing. 

“Oh, I know you don’t like to hear me sing your praises,” 
answered Mrs. Purnell, beaming at her, “but it’s all perfectly 
true, and if a thing is true, I don’t see any reason why a person 
shouldn’t speak out—do you, Mr. Cozzens?” 

“Why no, certainly not,” said Hector. 

As he was leaving, Mr. Purnell came downstairs wearing his 
red felt “Romeos” and carrying the Sunday paper. 











“Let’s see—where’s your overcoat?” he said, fumbling among 
the garments on the hall rack; and upon Hector’s replying that 
he wasn’t wearing an overcoat, he exclaimed: “Lawky, I should 
think you'd freeze!” 

“Goodness, Papa,” said Leta when the door had closed behind 
the departing visitor, “haven’t you noticed that hardly any of 
the Eastern college men wear overcoats with their Prince Alberts 
now? It’s not the style.” 

“Style?” said her father. ‘“What’s that got to do with keeping 
warm?” He turned to Alan, asking: “You wear an overcoat, don’t 
you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Alan, “but I haven’t a Prince Albert.” 

Mrs. Purnell was at the parlor window watching through the 
lace curtains as Hector moved up the street. 

“What a perfectly stunning fellow!” she cried. “Look how he 
carries his cane—upside down with the crook almost touching 
the walk. That must be the latest.” And as Hector disappeared 
from view, she turned to them, and continued: “Did you notice 
the way he shook hands? I do like to see men bow from the 
waist, like that. It looks so,”—she hesitated for an instant ere 
she essayed the verbal leap,—‘“so fin de siecle.” 

Mr. Purnell took Hector’s calling-card from the table and ap- 
peared to study it. 


“Look here, Josie,” the Cap- 

tain interjected. “There's no 

use trying to come anything 
like that on us.” 


“Cozzens,” he murmured 
thoughtfully. “Must be some 
of those rich Cozzens pump 
folks.” 

“Really, Papa, I wish you—” 
But Leta was interrupted by 
her mother. 

“One thing’s sure,’ she de- 
clared, ‘“‘and that is that it was 
mighty gal-/ant of him to come 
away over here from the 
North Side to ask you for 
some dances, and you must 
certainly save him some.” 

“His father must be the one 
that drives the tally-ho,” Mr. 
Purnell remarked; and Alan, 
who during Hector’s call had 
felt that the situation was 
awkward, and who found the 
ensuing colloquy still more 
awkward, was glad of a chance 
to put in a word. 

“Yes, he’s the one,” he in- 
formed Leta’s father. “He 
takes ribbons at the horse- 
show every year, and—” About 
to impart something further, 
he checked himself. Perhaps 
Colonel Burchard wouldn’t 
want him to tell; and besides, 
if he did tell, it might appear 
that he was jealous. Therefore 
he said nothing of the fact that 
the Colonel, a stockholder, was 
disturbed about the condition 
of the Cozzens Pump Com- 








ny. 
Apparently, however, the 
Company’s difficulties were not 
of sufficient magnitude to af- 
fect Hector’s allowance, for on 
the day of his return to col- 
lege, he sent Leta a bunch of 
violets as large as a pie. 


That evening the violets 
were exhibited to Alan. He was 
sitting in the Purnells’ parlor 

talking with Leta, when her mother came bustling into the room. 

“Smell!” she cried, pressing the huge bouquet into his face. 
“Aren't they perfectly lovely? Wasn’t it just too sweet of him?” 
A stranger might have supposed the violets had been sent to her 
rather than to Leta. “They came from Varden’s, too!” she added, 
exhibiting the cover of the purple box. 

Again Leta blushed. “Alan’s seen violets before, Mother,” she 
said reprovingly; and Mrs. Purnell had hardly left the room 
when Leta, turning troubled eyes to Alan, said: 

“I was going to tell you myself, if Mother’d given me time.” 


Chapter Twenty-four 
HE difficulties of the Cozzens Pump Company were of greater 
concern to Colonel Burchard than Alan had at first realized. 
Hector’s grandfather, founder of the business, had been one of 
the Colonel’s close friends, and his stock interest, dating from 
the early days, was large. Late in January he called a meeting 
of stockholders at his office, and when a stockholders’ protective 
committee was formed, the Colonel was unanimously elected 
chairman. 
As secretary of this and subsequent meetings, Alan began to 
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acquire a broad picture of business, and of the methods of suc- 
cessful men in dealing with large problems; and from hearing 
the plight of the company discussed by the Colonel and his as- 
sociates, he gained considerable knowledge of its affairs, and of 
the causes of its present troubles. 

The causes were not complex. Hector’s father, it was agreed, 
lacked both the judgment and the industry of his progenitor. 
As president and general manager he had left the running of 
the company to others, regarding it merely as a source of revenue 
for himself and several of his intimates whom he had put in 
as officers. Salaries had been arbitrarily raised and dividends 
arbitrarily increased; meanwhile the surplus had shrunk and in- 
vestigation now disclosed a probability that plants and inven- 
tories were carried on the books at figures much too high. 

The case was calmly discussed from various viewpoints, and it 
seemed to Alan that the quality outstanding in the ablest mem- 
bers of the committee was mere common sense. And it was per- 
haps because of this preponderance of common sense on the com- 
mittee that Mr. Cozzens, when he appeared, made an impression 
so unfavorable. He was a handsome man, rather too conspicu- 
ously dressed for the occasion, Alan thought; and his doubts con- 
cerning the genuineness of the confidence at first displayed by 
Mr. Cozzens were confirmed when under the direct questioning 
of the bearded elders, he was forced repeatedly to answer that he 
didn’t know, that he would have to look it up; and when at last, 
detected in a slight equivocation, he flushed and stammered as 
he tried vainly to make a show of dignity, Alan was sorry for 
him because he was so plainly shown up as a fool. 

The object of the committee was to avoid a receivership if 
possible, and to this end the members gave the company tem- 
porary aid from their own pockets while Colonel Burchard made 
a hasty effort to ascertain the actual state of its affairs. Working 
with his employer on this investigation, Alan learned more of 
business methods. 

His days were now spent mostly at the Company’s plant, and 
his evenings at the Burchard house, where a typewriter had been 
installed for him. 

It was after two o'clock one morning when, having typed 
the last pages of the Colonel’s report, Alan placed it before him 
on the library desk. 

“You've looked it over?” 

“Yes sir.” 

Without reading, the Colonel dipped his pen and signed; nor 
could any spoken praise have made Alan more proud. 

“You've been a great help, Alan.” The Colonel rose and laid 
his hand upon his shoulder. “I shall go to New York tomorrow 
to lay this matter before the bankers, and I'd like you to go 
— me if you can. Get some sleep and come over when you 
wake. 

New York! Sleep! Thoughts altogether incompatible. Tired 
though he was, Alan lay awake, his mind filled with swift-moving 
visions of the journey, the arrival, the famous sights he was about 
to see. Reading a letter from Blanche, forwarded to him a few 
days ago by his Aunt Martha, he had wondered if he would ever 
see New York. And now, unexpectedly, he was going there. 
How surprised Blanche would be when he rang her bell! They 
hadn't seen each other since before she married. Two years! 


HE Colonel had told Alan to come over as soon as he woke 

up; and next morning, flinging back the covers, he leaped out 

of bed, and in less than an hour was running up the steps to the 
high veranda of the big buff mansion across the way. 

His employer had breakfasted early as usual and by telephone 
had made arrangements for their departure that afternoon; Alan 
had only to pack, go to the ticket office, and meet him at the 
train. 

The family’s best hand-baggage had gone to Florida with his 
grandfather and his aunt, but with Delia’s aid he found in the 
attic a little tan satchel and an old gray canvas “telescope” that 
fastened with a shawl-strap and had the merit of capaciousness. 
It was thrilling to pack and say good-by to Delia and Jason; and 
when, burdened with his impedimenta, he stopped at the Purnells’ 
he felt like a hero of romance: one of those adventurous and 
debonair figures ready at a moment’s notice to go dashing about 
the world. 

The Purnells were astonished. 

“How long will you be gone?” Leta asked. 

“That’s uncertain.” 

“Do you know where you'll stop?” 

He tried to speak nonchalantly as he mentioned the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 
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“Gracious,” exclaimed Mrs. Purnell, “I guess you'll hardly know 
your old friends after you get back!” 

When he rose to go, she remained in the parlor, taking up a 
newspaper, while Leta followed him to the hall. 

“Write often,” she whispered as they stood in the shadowy 
corner by the front door; and in a normal voice she added: “Don’t 
forget to tell me about the latest New York styles when you 
write.” 

“T don’t know how good I'll be at that,” he replied, smiling, 
“but Dll try.” 

She reached up, fingering a button on his overcoat. From the 
parlor came the rattle of the newspaper as Mrs. Purnell turned a 
page. 

“They say sleeves are going to be perfectly enormous,” Leta 
said; whereat through the open doorway came her mother’s voice 
supplementing: 

“IT hear they’ll be of different material from the dress, too.” 

“T'll watch out for that, Mrs. Purnell.” 

Leta looked up at him' with melting eyes. 

“I’m going to miss you!” she whispered, and pressed her face 
to his. 


FROM Randolph Street station Alan hurried across town to 
reach his father before the latter should go out to lunch. Har- 
ris Wheelock’s office, at the rear of the building, faced a smoke- 
grimed court, and the light penetrating the tall, streaked windows 
was so diluted that even at midday the room looked dark and 
gloomy. Because of the shortage of light Harris usually sat 
with his back to a window, and from the door nothing of him 
was visible save the crown of his head projecting above the super- 
structure of -the roll-top desk. Opening the door, Alan heard 
voices; and entering, he saw in the chair beside the desk the 
bulky figure of Mr. Shire. 

The conversation abruptly stopped, and as Alan put down his 
baggage, he was conscious of Shire’s steady gaze, and of his 
father’s head rising up behind the desk like that of a turtle. 

“Oh, it’s you, Alan. Anything you want? Mr. Shire and I are 
—ah—we are busy at present.” As he spoke, he was shifting 
papers on the desk. 

Briefly Alan explained why he had come and mentioned his 
New York address. “I came to say good-by,” he finished. 

“Yes, I see.” His father’s manner was abstracted. “Well— 
good luck to you!” Though doubtiess intended as a farewell 
salute, his gesture of the hand conveyed dismissal, and Alan with 
a word of adieu took up his bags and departed. 

The discovery of Shire in the office left him disturbed. What 
could have brought him there? Evidently business. But what 
sort of business? What business could his father have with 
Shire? On his way to the ticket-office, he turned the subject over 
in his mind but could find no satisfactory explanation. 

In the excitement of departure the problem was driven for a 
time from Alan’s thoughts, but it came back to him that night, 
when after talking for a time with Colonel Burchard, he retired. 

He had been shocked by his father’s tolerant attitude toward 
the building of the flats next door, and he knew that this tolerance 
had astonished his grandfather. But that wasn’t the worst of 
it; for after Zenas Wheelock went to Florida, it became evident 
that Harris was still on good terms with Shire and Luke Holden. 
He had even gone to supper at Luke’s house, and the Shires had 
been present. Alan, still burning with the injustice done by them 
to his grandfather, had regretted this. It seemed to him almost 
disloyal. However, he thought he could account for it. It was 
due, he believed, to Harris Wheelock’s proverbial hatred of un- 
pleasantnesses. .... 

The nocturnal landscape, sweeping past, became in his imagi- 
nation a swiftly flowing river, and the steady roar of the train 
was translated into an orchestral harmony, background for a lively 
tune sung by the creaking of the car to the rapid, metrical drum- 
ming of the wheels. He closed his eyes and let his head fall 
back upon the pillows, listening. Now he almost knew the tune 
by heart. A gay tune. He must remember it. He would hum 
it to Blanche and see if she could learn to play it. 

But two nights later, when he saw Blanche, the tune was for- 
gotten. 


Chapter Twenty-five 
AtAN’S meeting with Blanche was not as he had imagined it. 


They met in a hotel parlor, chill and formal in spite of the 
sanguinary coloring of carpet and up- (Continued on page 137) 
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Slewfoot Sam felt 
his importance 
but derived no 
comfort from it. 


Down in Alabama where 
the author of this story lives, 
his business with an import- 
ant steel company enables him 
to know, at first hand and 
well, the peculiar character- 
istics of the colored people 
with whom he is surrounded. 
The stories he writes are 
transcripts from life in its es- 
sentials, and are so accepted 
by those who know his charac- 
tersas well as he does himself. 
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Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


“NTAW, suh, Cap’n Clem, I aint gwine be free lunch for no 

dawg!” protested the dusky individual known as “Slew- 
foot” Sam to his jailer, High Sheriff Hilton of Genesee County, 
Alabama. “Aint gwine let no dawgs chase me. Dem dawgs may 
be jes’ as fat an’ triflin’ as you says, but dey still is dawgs. And 
dat bloodhoun’ kind of dawg, dey jes’ natu’ally pre-fers dark 
meat on de hoof.” 

“But look here, Sam,” urged the Sheriff. “See the dawgs’ side 
of it. Jes’ like I told you before you got so mulish about it, the 
county’s hounds need exercise and trainin’, bad. Aint been no 
crime around here in a month, and them dawgs have got to 
have somethin’ to chase, or they'll go stale on us. Here you 
are, eatin’ the county’s victuals and restin’, and when I ask a 
little favor of you, you kick like a durned steer. How much 
longer you got to stay in here for tryin’ to vote the Republican 
ticket last month, anyway?” 
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“I aint rightly know, suh. Cun’l Worley, he say hit ought to 
be fo’ life, but maybe he lemme out come cotton-plantin’ time.” 

“Well, whatever your term is, I promise you this: it’ll cut 
it down right smart if you'll get out tonight and stay in front 
of them dawgs as far as Three-Mile Swamp, over beyond Steam- 
boat’s house, there. All you got to do is travel fast, and climb 
a tree if the dawgs get too close.” 

“Yes suh. Dat sound fine. But whut if’n I aint so swift in 
de feet as you make out, like? Dey cain’t even say, ‘Aint he 
look natu’al?’—de dawgs done ruint me ‘fo’ de fun’ral. Naw 
suh; me, I ruther stay and wuk out de time dan run hit out. 
Hit’s easier on de feets.” 

“All right, then, Sam. All right. I'll jes’ get somebody 
else to do it for me. But you don’t need to look for no more 
favors from me. Jes’ for that, I’ve a blamed good notion to 
arrest that big bad boy, Steamboat, and lock him up in here 
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with you to teach you manners. Tell me him and you aint none 
too good friends no way.” 

Sam turned from darkest African to lavender. He hustled for 
the soft pedal and bore down on it manfully in the crisis. “Aw, 
Cap’n Clem,” he captivated, “I jes’ pro-jectin’ about dat dawg 
bus’ness. I sho gwine look after yo’ int’rests fo’ you. Is I 
got to choose ‘twixt dawgs and ol’ Steamboat, gimme de dawgs. 
Please suh, don’t put dat Steamboat in heah wid me, boss!” 

Perceiving the turn matters were taking, Sheriff Clem wisely 
let the subject rest right there, so far as Sam was concerned, 
promising nothing, threatening nothing further. But—Archime- 
des, hurtling home to tell the wife that he had bumped into 
something new concerning the lever, felt no more elation than did 
High Sheriff Clem Hilton in having discovered in Steamboat a 
similar instrument that would hereafter move the stubborn Slew- 
foot in whatever way the Sheriff would have him to go. Yet 
shortly the official was pursuing the question further with George, 
the coal-black jail janitor and cook. George’s sentence had ex- 
pired some years previous, but the Sheriff’s cast-off suits fitted 
George, and George’s culinary technique suited the Sheriff, and 
so his term had been extended indefinitely and unanimously. 

“George,” inquired the officer with studied carelessness, “‘what’s 
all this between Sam and Steamboat?” 

“Aint know, suh.” 

“George!” The Sheriff fixed him with a cold official eye. 
“Quit lyin’.” 

“Well suh, hit aint nothin’ but nigger doin’s. White folks aint 
in’sted in dem.” 

“T am.” 

“Well suh, you see—hit’s fam’ly trouble: Sam done kin to 
ol’ Steamboat—by ma’iage. Steamboat is Sam’s wife’s other 


“Before I kill you,” he demanded coldly, 
“tell me where’s my dawgs.” 
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husband. Steamboat heah "bout Sam, and he sont him word 
dat one husband at a time is nuf fo’ any woman. He say, do he 
catch Sam round de town, hit gwine take sevum doctors to find 
out is hit Sam or jes’ pile of scraps lyin’ in de road. Sam, he 
aint say nothin’ twel he git in jail; den he begun sendin’ out 
word how he gwine go home when he git out and feed Steamboat 
back all dat big talk wid a ball-bearin’ razor. Hit scan’lous how 
de word done been sont back and fo’th ‘twixt dem two. Each 
one so skeered of t’other now dat dey aint no tellin’ whut gwine 
happen do dey git together.” 

“Well, they’re liable to get together if I hear any more slack 
talk out of Slewfoot about what he will do and what he wont 
do around my jail.” 

George fell to sweeping with vigor, raising so mighty a dust 
that his employer fled coughing from the scene. “Whoo-ee 
chuckled George. “Cap’n Clem better keep dem two a-part 
lessen does he want de whole side he jail-house done tore dow 
wid dem tryin’ to git away from each other!” 

In the jail office the Sheriff recovered his breath and found 
his deputy, Jim Meadows, laboring over the county's records ot! 
crime. Jim looked up sadly as his superior entered. “Still aint 
nothin’ for them dawgs to do,” he complained. “Outside of 
vi'latin’ the all-day parkin’-laws around the courthouse square 
this town’s as moral as a cemetery. Reck’n we'll have to put 
in one of these here gymnasiums for them dawgs yet, so’s they 
can git some reg’lar exercise and trainin’.” 

But his superior did not share his gloom. “Jim,” he remarked 
easily, “sometimes I can see why /’m sheriff and you're jes 
a dep’ty; it’s the difference in brains. -While you set here and 
stew about a thing, I go out and fix it. Them dawgs is goin 
to git exercise, tonight, in the natu’al way, like was intended.” 

Jim grunted skeptical- 
ly. “What they goin’ to 
chase?” 

“Slewfoot.” 

“Humph! Better be 
careful with him,” ad- 
monished the deputy 
“Mebbe your brain aint 
so powerful as you 
claim. You know he’s 
Worley’s pet coon. Me 
I fool some with buzz- 
saws and rattlesnakes 
but I don’t never aim to 
monkey with no county 
chairman’s pets.” 

“Aw, the trouble with 
you, Jim, is you're 
afraid of your own 
shadow. Aint nobody 
goin’ to hurt Slewfoot.” 

‘But s’pose he out- 
runs the dawgs and gits 
loose? Then what you 
goin’ to say when Wor- 
ley wants him?” 

“You go off and worry 
about somethin’ else, 
Jim. Leave this to me; 
it’s over your _ head. 
Why, that Slewfoot can’t 
make no time. Fat as 
they is, them dawgs will 
have him roostin’ in a 
high tree before he’s 
gone a mile. When it’s 
time to lock up, we'll 
jes’ go drag ’em off’m 
him and let him come 
on back to jail. Aint 
no use havin’ them 
dawgs tied up here, eat- 
in’ and losin’ their keen 
edge, when we can have 
a good chase for them, 
and not run no risk of 
Slewfoot’s gettin’ loose, 
either.” 

“All right, Clem, I’m 
agreeable,” returned his 
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By Arthur K. Akers 


puty. “It’s you what’s the corpse if anything goes wrong. 
Aint no objection to a few bets, I reckon?” 

“N-n-no,” conceded the Sheriff, “not if the thing is handled 
judicious. We don’t want word gettin’ to the wrong places about 
it. And you might lemme know if you find anybody with a 
weak mind and some ready cash. I got a few dollars that says 
the dawgs wins.” 

Without further words the long, gangling deputy slouched out. 
Thereafter he was seen in places where differences of opinion 
might be found in the matter of relative speeds and endurance. 
In his absence the Sheriff made his few simple preparations, con- 
sisting of the instructions to George: “Feed them dawgs tonight, 
and I'll break your back.” 

Then he repaired to the cell of 
Sam. “Which you like, Sam,” he 
inquired of that gentleman crisply, 
“about three miles in the fresh air 
tonight—or Steamboat?” 

“Cap'n,” responded that martyr to 
exercise and preparedness, “I aims 


to look atter yo’ int’rests, and I sho craves 
de air—in sech cases.” 


“Fine! Jes’ so you keep ahead of the 
dawgs, and get back here by mornin’, 
everything’ll be all right.” 

“Yes suh.” 


By eight o’clock that evening the more 
sporting citizenry of Genesee had gathered surreptitiously in the 
shadow of the courthouse. As master of hounds, George, the 
jail janitor, was in a ragged swallow-tailed coat and his glory. 
He had a sash-cord about the necks of two sleepy-looking little 
black-and-brown hounds with long, drooping ears. Further, some 
canine grapevine telegraph or radio had undoubtedly broadcast 
the news that it would be a memorable night in Genesee for all 
that could attend. Certainly every able-bodied dog in town had 
turned out, ready for whatever the evening might hold. 

Slewfoot Sam felt his importance but derived no particular 
comfort from it. At eight-fifteen Deputy Jim brought him forth. 
A cool night wind blew, and Sam shivered under it. The hounds 
were led up for a good hearty sniff of the prisoner, that they 
might be trusted to trail the right person. The cold noses of 
their reality put a heavy strain upon Slewfoot’s ability to stand 
hitched. Slewfoot shivered some more. At length the Sheriff 
raised his hand dramatically. When he dropped it, Sam melted 
away into the surrounding darkness. 

Unimpressed, the hounds turned around three times in favored 
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spots and essayed naps. The Sheriff eyed them with disgust. 
“What did I tell you, Jim?” he mourned. “Look at ’em! Gone 
to sleep a’ready. Didn’t I tell you they had done lost their fine 
edge?” 

“It’s all right, if this is the way to sharpen ’em up,” replied 
the other with a dubious air. “Me, I aint so sure.” 

“Leave it to me,” the Sheriff reassured him. ‘“Jes’ leave that 
to me.” 

Ten minutes later, it being estimated that Sam had passed 
the half-mile post, George woke up the dogs. But the ensuing 
quarter-hour tended mainly to prove that as master of hounds 
George was a good janitor. For twice the dogs crawled under 
the jail and must be dragged forth. Once they went off in quite 
the wrong direction. Frequently the yelling, 
sweating George must pause to untangle the of- 
ficial sash-cord. Shortly it seemed that the en- 
tire town must surely be aroused by his sten- 
torian efforts to get the man-hunt under way. 
Phi Sheriff Hilton grew clammy with embarrassment 


Sam left by the win- 
dow, taking the sash 
with him. Steamboat 
used the door. 


lest the county chairman arrive for 
personal investigation of the uproar. 
But all things must end, and at last 
the dogs took the scent and were off. 

Forthwith the Sheriff and his deputy 
cranked the county ¢ar, leaped aboard, 
and amid a whirring of gears, they too took up the pursuit. 
Citizens followed closely, the heavier betters leading by a radia- 
tor, so to speak. As at a signal, the town dogs joined in de- 
liriously. Being of various ancestries and each giving tongue in 
the manner of his fathers, the vocal outburst that followed was 
a medley of yapping, belling, and plain and fancy barking that 
would have shamed a dog-show for volume and variety. 

Up the hill from the town swept the chase. A mile off 
through the dark, Slewfoot heard it coming. Pardonably mis- 
taking noise for speed, he shifted himself into high and began 
to take a real interest in his progress. Between jumps he com- 
muned with himself brokenly. “Oh, Lawd! I must not—of 
been runnin’—a-tall!” he panted ruefully. “Heah dey come! 
Do dem dawgs—cotch me—I jes’ same as—hash! Feet, I done 
—raised you right. Don’t go back—on me now! Wahuf!” 

The chase quickened marvelously as the scent freshened. In 
self-defense Sam accelerated some more. Over rough and par- 
alleling roads, the two officers clung to their seats while the wind 
sang in their ears and the ruts and (Continued on page 130) 
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Is romance always what it is expected to be? Is it al- 
ways to be found for the seeking? Here is the memorable 
story of c woman who believed it awaited her in a cer- 
tain place. And it did, but it was not at all the romance 
to which she looked forward. Miss Weiman says she 
found the story lying ready to her hand in lovely Sorrento. 


VELVET landscape beyond the train windows, sinking under 
the hazy hood of southern Italy’s twilight robe. Echoes of 
vagabond song in the lilting air. Promise of Naples, lover of the 
world. All meant nothing. Or rather, all meant one thing. And 
that one thing translated itself into the letter held open before 
her. 

She was no longer a girl. Yet her eyes gave forth the flame 
of youth’s exultation: the intense glow of censers swaying toward 
an altar. She might have been thirty-three—or younger, or older. 
It did not much matter. Neither did the fact that her features 
were by no means perfect. Perhaps because of its expression, 
perhaps for the glistening white skin with its odd vibrating under- 
warmth, perhaps for the fact that her draped turban pulled down 
close over forehead and ears made one speculate as to the color 
of her hair, the face was completely arresting. 

At least, so the young Frenchman who had slipped unnoticed 
into the compartment seemed to find it. He sat in the far corner 
opposite and next to the door, watching the afternoon light point 
its finger first at the tip of a nose that was too short, then glid- 
ingly at the mobile mouth that was too large, then glancing 
across the teeth that pressed emotionally into the full lower lip. 
With the Latin’s frank interest in a woman who did not even 
realize his existence, his gaze was absolutely magnetized. Yet 
hers did not stir from the letter in her hand. 

Toward Naples rocked the train, none too swiftly, after the 
manner of Italian travel, with occasional between-station stops to 
consider the problems of locomotion. 

“Madame will pardon me—” 

She glanced up, bewildered, as if coming out of mental fog. 
Her first gesture was rapidly to fold the letter and thrust it into 
its envelope. Yet, without suspicion, she looked into the eager 
face above hers. He was on his feet, bending toward her with 
gentle courtesy. 

“A thousand pardons,” came from him in punctilious English, 
“but we are drawing into the station. We stop only fifteen min- 
utes, and I thought—will Madame not permit me to purchase 
refreshments? A small basket for her? We shall be late arriv- 
ing, and there is no way to procure dinner on this train.” 

“T suppose I am hungry,” she reflected, quite naturally ac- 
cepting him with impersonal indifference. ‘Would you mind?” 
She reached hastily for her handbag, groping on the seat. Be- 
fore she found it, he had made his exit. 

She leaned back, eyes languidly closing. The Frenchman 
slipped from her mind the instant he slipped out of sight. He 
might have been the conductor, or as completely unimportant as 
a porter, had such an incumbent existed in Italy. She was too 
far away even to recall that for the length of the trip from Rome, 
this first-class compartment, with its dirty red plush and still 
dirtier accessories, was hers alone, by right of loosened purse- 
strings. 

Not until he returned, a fat little basket hugged under each 
arm, did she realize that he had addressed her in English before 
she so much as opened her lips. Over that, she puzzled a bit. 
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Her luggage bore only initials, and she had always been told that 
in dress she had more the air of a Continental than an American. 

Yet as he sat down opposite, with all the assumption of old 
acquaintance, he launched into her native tongue with but the 
faintest accent of his own. 

Watching him open the baskets and lean forward to offer her 
the choice, though they were identical, she was conscious only 
of a winning smile that, for her, possessed neither sex nor per- 
sonality. Again she reached for her handbag. 

“How much am I in your debt?” were the first words. 

“Oh,” he protested, “it is I who am in yours, madame. You 
allow me to be of service. Please—” Genuine hurt was in the 
low voice. 

She shrugged. The matter was not worth arguing. If it ap 
pealed to the boy’s gallantry to buy a perfectly strange female 
her supper, let him amuse himself. 

“Besides, Madame has permitted me to share her compart- 
ment,” he added.with twinkling unction. 

“When did you ask permission?” She lifted thin, expressive 
brows. 

“Madame’s failure to dismiss me granted it.” 

Again her eyebrows almost touched the turban edge. 

“You assume that I knew you were here,” she frowned. 

“T knew perfectly well that you did not. But that gracious 
lack of knowledge made me welcome.” 

She gave a half-smile. The boy’s absence of formality was 
effectively covered by his diplomacy. 

Her gaze drifted to the graceful countryside preparing for sleep 
beyond the train windows. Again she became completely ob- 
livious of her companion. 

“Madame wonders, perhaps, how I recognized her for an Amer- 
ican?” he suggested, opening a small bottle of red wine whose 
nose protruded from the basket, and taking from his coat pocket 
a collapsible cup. 

She turned, observed him casually. He wore tan tweeds, rather 
a departure from the habit of the Frenchman. They were loose, 
too—the cut of the British Isles. 

“Yes. It did rather puzzle me.” 

“T have been watching Madame read her letter.” 

As if it were self-revealing, she quickly thrust the envelope 
under cover of her bag. 

He gave a glance at the place of concealment. 

“It was rude, but I could not remove my gaze from Madame. 
Her lips fascinated me,” he added with unassuming frankness. 
“Ah—you will accept my apologies, I hope.” 

She stared, focusing on him at last as a person. 

“You don’t mean to say you actually read my lips?” 

“Madame’s eyes, as well. They are so—alive,” the amazing 
young man proceeded. “Madame goes to meet romance.” 

With the statement, he passed her a cup of wine. She set it 
down, uncertain how to meet this final assumption. 

“IT am going to be married,” she replied with a simple direct- 
ness approaching his own. 











“Ie was rude, but I could not remove my gaze from Madame. 


“Ah, what a pity!” Genuine regret was in his voice. “And I 
thought Madame was going to find romance.” 

“I am,” she replied, more to the thought than to him. 
I’m not ‘madame.’” 

“Miss?” He pronounced the word with complete astonishment, 
as if its use were rare. “But surely this is not the first time you 
will marry?” 

“Do I look as old as that?” she laughed, wondering why she 
troubled to answer him at all. It was just the champagne of 
happiness bubbling to the surface, she supposed. 

“Ah, no—” he protested. “But—pardon, I do not wish to be 
impertinent—you are so—so, intrigante, as we say in French, it 
does not seem possible—” 

“That I am an old maid?” she laughed again. 

It was utterly crazy to talk like this to an absolute stranger. A 
man, at that! But then, one did crazy things in Italy. And there 
was something about him. Simpatica! That was it. A sense of 
understanding. Besides, it was good to talk to some one. She 
would see Roger so soon—she wanted to think aloud of him. 

“Old maid—mon Dieu!’ The Frenchman flung up his hands. 
“Never that! They are born so. You are born—pardon!—for 
other things.” 


“And 


Her lips fascinated me.” 


“Yet that’s what I am!” her crinkled at the corners. 
“Have been, a good many years.” 

“If so, it is because you were waiting for something you dared 
not take.” 

The smile died from her eyes. 
statement resounded like a cannon-boom. Galvanizing! Through 
the haze of dreams in which she had been floating, she bowed 
before the keenness of his perception. She had been waiting— 
for what? Roger’s freedom. Somehow, some way, she had 
known it would come before her youth was utterly gone. His 
letters throughout the fourteen years of his marriage had formed 
a cable across many seas holding bound her imagination. Their 
suggestions of his own unhappiness—tangible links in a chain 
intangible. Precious bondage that rendered every other man 
who came into those years an unreality against the omnipresence 
of the man she could not have. 

The Frenchman was watching her. Clouds across her bril- 
liant eyes. The deep veil of deep emotion. 

“Waiting,” he observed softly, “for divorce—or death.” 

The insolence of the statement was lost in his almost imper- 
sonal contemplation of it. Exactly as if he were holding up for 
her inspection a specimen analyzed in the laboratory of thought. 
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eyes 


His succinct, unequivocating 











“What a stunning woman 
you are, Rhoda! Do you 
always wear clothes as thin 


as that?” he added. 


“And why not?” he proceeded, still without di- 
rectly addressing her. “A beautiful woman robbed 
of the one who should be hers.” 

Her impulse was to let him ramble on without 
interruption. After all, what did he matter? An 
impudent, encroaching stranger, curiously prying 
into her affairs. Yet a note of self-defense crept 
into the reply she could not hold back. 

“Do you realize,’ came low, “that you are prac- 
tically accusing a woman of being a mental mur- 
deress?”’ 

“Oh,” he protested, hands flung up in a vivid 
gesture that seemed habitual, “not consciously! 
She does not know, of course. But at the back of 
her mind, why should there not dwell the hope?” 
His voice faded suggestively. 

“That would be brutal,” she shuddered 

“All emotion is brutal—unreasoning. How many 
times has not each one of us kiiled in imagination, 
whereas actually we would not lift one finger to 
draw a man’s blood!” 

“You're speaking of anger.” 

“No—a thousand more complex motives. For 
example, a man has a wife who does not under- 
stand him. Another woman does—she knows his 
suffering. She adores him. How often’—and she 
fancied a sly note in his subtle voice—‘“does that 
woman mentally throttle that wife until no breath 
of life is left?” 

She turned her eyes suddenly from his. He 
might have been placing before her a transcript of 
her own hours of solitude, when rebellion against 
the woman who held Roger’s happiness so lightly 
had tortured her. The Frenchman was smiling 
softly into his cup of red wine. She felt him doing 
it. Again that wave of necessity for the defensive 
swept over her. Yet she said nothing. Why bother? 
After all, he was just an amusing companion—cer- 
tainly a unique type. It would be one of the many 
things to discuss with Roger—the fact that she 
was so in love that a casual traveler could read it 
in her eyes. But then, she would probably have 
forgotten this young Frenchman by the time she 
was in Roger’s arms. 

“There are women,” he observed into his cup, 
“to whom love is an embrace that must not too 
greatly disarrange the make-up. There are others 
to whom it is an altar before which they must 
prostrate themselves. Pardon—may I ask where 
this altar awaits you?” he added abruptly. 

“Sorrento,” she responded without hesitation. 
“That was where we met—when I was nineteen.” 

“And you have not met since?” 

“Why, of course—a number of times. But not 
at all within the past eight years.” 

“He has been away?” 

“In India and China.” She was faintly amused at his persistence. 

“Ah—he is not an American, then?” 

“Oh, yes—but he’s lived abroad for some time.” 

“Sorrento,”—he gazed out at the landscape, now little more 
than a floating mist upon the sea of night,—‘‘a superb temple in 
which to kneel to Romance. May its choir sing for you—the song 
of angels.” 

She smiled. Song of angels—it was in her soul. She turned 
the smile upon the Frenchman. 

“Thank you,” she said softly. 

Late that night—the train had dragged wearily into the station 
several hours behind schedule—that song floated, a chime across 
the Bay of Naples. 

A wire to Roger from Rome had asked him not to attempt to 
meet her train. She wanted to see him first at the spot where 
they had met years ago—with the incense of orange-blossoms 
filling the air. A real altar to love, as that odd young French- 
man had said. He had disappeared, after seeing her luggage 
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loaded to the shoulders of a blue-smocked station porter. No 
attempt to escort her further. No curiosity as to her name. 
Yet that strangely personal knowledge, as if he had looked inside 
her mind. Not exactly tall, yet with a vibrant quality that made 
the wiry figure conspicuous, he swung through the crowd without 
so much as a backward glance. Strange, the almost childish yield- 
ing to a mood of these Latins! She wondered vaguely what had 
prompted his flashing interest. 

Through a travelers’ agency she had made arrangements to mo- 
tor to Sorrento that night. Despite the delay in arrival, she held 
to her plan. Fear had always been outside her consciousness. As 
a child she had clung recklessly to an idea once it lodged behind 
her telling eyes. She had marched into the sea at the age of 
two, determined to play with the big rolling waves. At six she 
had mounted a horse and galloped ecstatically away from the 
groom who was teaching her to ride. Always she enjoyed a 
glorious independence of thought, of action. 

So tonight it never occurred to her to postpone her ride to 
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meet romance, as the Frenchman had put it. She almost re- 
gretted the fact that a closed car had been provided, though the 
air had the night tang of spring. While they placed her bags, 
strapping on the larger ones, she stood, one foot on the step, her 
face lifted. It was a night of stars—masses of them, so that the 
tapestry of the sky seemed woven in silver. 

“Probably crowding one another,” she told herself whisperingly, 
“for a glimpse of the antics of this queer little speck of dust 
known as the earth.” 

A bit later, out on the silent roads, she felt in those many 
eyes a winking whimsicality, as if they were ready to share with 
her their secrets. Her mood was to give them her own. The 
night was so smooth, so pungent with promise. The torch of 
Vesuvius held high across the Bay sent up its red flame, lighting 
the way to love. 

More mystic than the moon, this starlight: uncertain as to out- 
line, drifting as to shadows, yet luminous. 


She saw that the orange-blossoms had gone. It was past their 


day of blooming, and great masses of ripe fruit hung over the 


walls of cottage and villa. One could make out merely the sug- 
gestion of houses beyond the clustering bushes and trees. Speed- 
ing silently through the tiny villages, the car moved like a gray 
ghost. She felt somehow as if it must all still be part of her 
dreams. 

They slipped into the town built on the cliffs above the Bay, 
and through the gateway of the Hotel Vittoria. A drowsy con- 
cierge appeared as they drew up, carried in her bags and deposited 
them in the hall. “Ah, yes—Mees Delano—a room and bath 
has been reserved.” He then preceded her up a short flight of 
stairs. Her arrival was strangely without welcome. 

A sudden sense of cold closed round her, and she knew that 
she had rather expected to find Roger awaiting her. Absurd, of 
course, at this hour! Still, if Ae had been coming to her— 

The Italian inserted a key in a door at the top of the stairs 
and softly opened it. The room was enormous. Even the several 
easy chairs, two beds, chaise-longue, dressing-table and varied 
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other articles of furniture could not fill it. Yet its air was musty, 
as if shut from sunlight for a long time. 

As he switched on the lights and proceeded to place her lug- 
gage, she went to the long French window and flung it wide. It 
gave onto a stone terrace. She stepped out. No balustrade of 
any kind cut her off from the adjoining room. The terrace ex- 
tended the length of the house. Beyond it the gardens lay 
stretched at her feet. They, at least, were not asleep. Their 
mingled heady perfume stirred deep. 

She heard the Italian’s voice asking if she desired anything 
further, and went indoors. Without troubling to sit at the writ- 
ing-table, she scrawled across a sheet of paper: “3.05 A. M. Ar- 
rived—Rhoda.” 

“Please see that this is on Mr. Roger Bennett’s breakfast tray.” 

The message brought home her nearness to the man she loved. 

“I shall look for a woman instead of a girl, of course,” his let- 
ter had told her. “But a woman with all the qualities of the 
girl I knew. I should prefer to go to America and fetch you, 
rather than have you come to me. But since you wish it this 
way, and we are to live abroad, perhaps it is just as well.” 

She smiled. “Go to America and fetch you.” How British 
his phrases had become during those years in India! She won- 
dered how different he was physically. She must, of course, ex- 
pect some change. But what did that matter? The Roger she 
loved would never alter. Strength, loyalty to ideals, control of 
those passions which other men casually indulged, all the qualities 
that for so many years had held them apart—these were the 
Roger who could not change. Whatever he looked like now, there 
would still be the distinction which for her had singled him from 
other men..... 

Toying with the sense of teasing proximity, she let her thoughts 
enclose him until they drifted across the borderland of dreams. 

Not until the sun was high, did she awaken with an acute 
shock of loss. Sitting up in bed, she searched for a reason. 
Then suddenly it swept over her. No welcome—no message—not 
a flower in her room, though flowers rioted outside. She had 
crossed an ocean and half a continent to come to her love, and 
he had not even scribbled a line to greet her! 

The realization came so abruptly that it struck her like a 
smarting blow. She swung her feet over the side of the bed and 
into green velvet mules. Slipping her arms into a peignoir of the 
changing green of the Bay, she went to the window. 

The glistening southern sunlight enveloped a woman whose 
skin held its own warmth. Her smooth hair severely parted and 
drawn down over the ears was the neutral brown that reflects 
light or darkness. Her figure, slenderly feminine, was distinct in 
outline within the chiffons. Even in its stillness, there was some- 
thing disquieting in that form framed in the tall window, much as 
the beauty before her was turbulent under its tranquillity. 

She turned back into the room, telephoned her order for break- 
fast. Of course she could not expect Roger to communicate with 
her; he would wait, wanting her to rest as long as possible after 
the journey. Yet she confessed to a surge of relief when, next 
to the chocolate pot on her tray, she discovered a white envelope. 

With a gesture of eager impatience, she ripped it open: 


My dear: 

I was astonished to learn of your arrival. Had mo idea you 
would drive out so late. A bit incautious, 1 am afraid; but glad 
you came through safely. Luncheon at one—see you then. Love— 

Roger. 


Her lips pressed together as she read the few lines. She was 
utterly ashamed of the fact that they did so to hold back tears. 
Absurd, of course! A mature woman to take disappointment like 
a baby. Roger was simply considerate enough not to disturb her 
rest. But after all these years, ought he to think of being con- 
siderate? Her lips twisted over the question, and she forced a 
smile to them. She must not be like other women in love, swift, 
exacting in judgment, self-torturing. 


yN leisurely fashion she bathed and dressed, then strolled along 
the corridor. At the end was a door and short flight of steps 
leading to the garden. The scent of magnolia came to meet her 
as she opened the door, damp and rich and intriguing, overpower- 
ing in its spicy sweetness. Great, voluptuous red blossoms 


crowded one another among their dark leaves. Little paths began 
and lost themselves under the trees. Occasionally a stone bench 
hidden by vines came to view, and one tried to find it, as if in 
a labyrinth. Cool because of the shadows, there was a mysterious 
softness about the place. 





The Love Altar 


Wandering its length, she saw a man’s figure come toward her 
from out the gentle gloom. She took an instinctive hasty step 
in his direction. Then stopped. It was the young Frenchman. 

“Ah,” he observed, quite as a matter of course, “it is good to 
see you. I have been waiting a long time.” 

Astonishment caught her mouth, holding it rigid. 

“You did not think I would be here?” he observed in regretful 
reproach. 

“To be honest,” she answered severely, “I did not think of 
you at all.” 

“But certainly not,” he smiled, a singularly boyish grin. “And 
the meeting with—” 

“How do you happen to be here?” she interrupted hastily, re- 
calling that on the train he had made no mention of a visit to 
Sorrento. 

“I too came south to search for romance. And since I can 
find none of my own, am I not to be forgiven for basking in the 
reflected glow of another’s?” 

“You mean you are here merely because I am?” 

“Exactly,” he bowed. 

“Well,”—she sat down suddenly on a bench,—‘“that is amaz- 
ing.” 

“Not at all.” He leaned over her. ‘Must all emotion be per- 
sonal? Can I not know the thrill of seeing your love-story ful- 
filled?” 


GHE searched the glow in the eyes above hers. Most vital eyes. 
She wondered what was actually behind them. 

“And the hero of your story?” he put softly. 

“I’ve not seen him yet.” 

“Not seen—” He took a startled backward step. 

“You forget, I came by motor—in the wee sma’ hours.” 

“And he did not rush to meet you?” 

“He did not know when I was coming.” 

Even as she spoke the words, they irritated ker. Why should 
she apologize for Roger to this stranger? 

“Had I been the man,” he remarked speculatively, more to 
himself than to her, “I should have known.” Then turning to 
her once more with his disarming abruptness: “Pardon—Madame 
was glorious in the sunlight this morning. The gleam upon her 
skin—it was enchanting.” 

She gave a start, as if propelled by an electric shock. 

“Where were you?” 

“In the room next to that of Madame.” 

She moved swiftly along the bench—away from him. 

“I was most fortunate to procure it,” he added. 

“You deliberately asked for it?” she found herself questioning. 

“But most certainly.” 

“What an astonishing person you are!” 

“No,” he said simply. “But an honest one. Why should I 
not seek to bring myself as close to joy as possible?” 

In complete silence she looked at him a moment. Then a 
tricky smile, more of eyes than lips, played with her features. He 
met the smile with his own. It was exactly as if thoughts had 
been exchanged, though no word was spoken. 

Into this absolute silence, which might have meant everything, 
anything or nothing, came a man who had just descended from a 
car at the hotel door. He was directly in front of the other two 
before either saw him. Then the woman’s expression changed 
completely. She got up quickly, eagerly, glad recognition filling 
her eyes. The Frenchman bowed, turned, and immediately was 
lost to view along one of the tiny labyrinthian paths. 

“Roger!” 

A sudden tremor seized her, a wave of intense realization that 
now he stood before her, the man round whom her life had 
surged. Yet she saw no detail of feature or outline. She knew 
only that distance, time, had been bridged, and he was close to her. 

He took her two outstretched hands. 

“Well, well,” he smiled, “here we are—here we are!” 

She sent her gaze upward through brimming tears. 

“Roger,” she murmured, “think of it! After all these years!” 

“Nice, isn’t it, eh?” he said. 

She stood utterly still. At last, through the haze before her 
eyes, his face came like a face out of a mist. More severe as to 
outline in some inexplicable way, the hair more sparse, the eyes 
not quite so blue as she liked to recall them. But handsome, 
with features carefully modeled, as if a sculptor had planned 
them with every measurement in perfect proportion. And his 
tall soldierly figure had the same distinctive assurance of bearing. 

Silently she lifted her lips. He gave a cautious glance about, 











“I wish to speak with you,” he said hurriedly. 


The kiss, somehow, left her quite 


then hastily bent to them. 
amusement. Caution—in the 


cold and with a certain brutal 
heart of the garden! 

She sat down abruptly. He took the place beside her. 

“Looking very fit,” he observed. 

“I feel it,” she answered, gazing at him almost as a child pleads 
for a smile. 

“Nice trip?” 

“I was coming to you, Roger.” 

“Of course—” 

“Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

“Glad to see—” He seemed both shocked and puzzled by the 
query. “But, my dear Rhoda—what an absurd question! Didn't 
I send for you?” 

“Well, you seem—oh, I don’t know—preoccupied, perhaps.” 

“I’ve been here two days, waiting for you. And bored to death, 
I don’t mind telling you. All day yesterday, and again this morn- 
ing, I drove about trying to locate a decent golf-course. It’s 
hopeless!” 

“This morning, you went out to look for—” 
him, completely uncomprehending. 


She stared at 


“You must let me in—please.” 


And I knew you 
You 


“Certainly. I’m an early riser—six-thirty 
wouldn’t be up. Women like to sleep after a long trip. 
forget, my dear, I’ve been a married man.” 

“Yes, of course—I see. I’ve no right to expect an impetuous 
lover, have I?” In spite of the question, she spoke as if he were 
not there. 

“We're neither of us children, 
matter-of-fact manner. 

“T rather hoped we might be—together.” 

He gave a tolerant smile. 

“All women have that idea, more or less, I dare say. 
aren’t built that way.” 

‘“‘Was—was Mrs. Bennett—a child, more or less?” 

She found her lips forming the words absolutely without her 
volition, and saw him frown. 

“She was a highly nervous woman.” 

“Roger,” she burst out, “you've been unhappy all these years, 
haven’t you?” 

“Elsie and I were never mated. 
same things—or the same people.” 

“And you have loved me?” 


you know,” he answered in a 


But men 


We weren’t interested in the 


(Continued on page 108) 
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By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


The Story So Far: 


Ww rt lay behind the deep shadow of 
calamity which loomed over that 
strange Washington household? To How- 
ard Warrington, a bond-salesman newly 
domiciled therein as a paying guest, under- 
standing came step by amazing step. First 
he learned that there was no Hilda—that 
the maidservant to whom Mrs. Bayne so 
often and elegantly referred was a myth, 
and that the housework was done by her 
sister Margaret and her daughter Holly. 
Well, that was a fiction common enough, 
of course. But when late one night War- 
rington smelled gas, traced it to the 
source, came to the locked door of the 
kitchen, broke in and found Aunt Mar- 
garet neatly lain down to die on the floor 
with all the burners of the stove turned 
on—that was nothing to smile over. 


GHORTLY after you finish this 
latest of its distinguished au- 
thor’s stories in these pages, you 
will have an opportunity of seeing 
it in translation, so to speak, on 
the films, for which it is now be- 
ing prepared. And strangely 
enough, in view of the well-known 
tendencies of picture- producers, 
the film will be offered under the 
same title as the story here. Mrs. 
Rinehart’s last play, “The Bat,” it 
may be noted, has been one of the 
most successful ever produced, in 
both the stage and screen versions. 


wealth. Late that night he was startled 
by a noise and a light in the attic; and 
making his way thither, he found Holly 
kneeling over a suitcase full of bonds shx 
had just discovered under the loose floor 
boards, concealed by a trunk. Holly 
told him her father’s story then, and he 
offered to help her restore the bonds to 
the bank. It was only later that he 
realized that he too had been made a 
criminal when he sold that presumably 
stolen bond. 

Holly and Warrington decided the suit- 
case must be gotten out of the house at 
once before the bond was traced and 
search made; so he took it to the Cox 
flat and asked Margaret to care for it. 
But Warrington was followed by the de- 
tectives already on his trail, with the 





Aunt Margaret recovered—and rather 
surprisingly she soon thereafter married an old and persistent 
suitor, one James Cox, the trusted employee of a downtown de- 
partment store. Yet Warrington’s rescue of Aunt Margaret did 
little to break down the reserve the Baynes maintained toward 
him; and he could only rage inwardly when wealthy, prim and 
fashionable Furness Brooks came to call. More and more often 
Warrington, passing the drawing-room door on his way upstairs, 
saw Brooks there with Holly, and heard Mrs. Bayne at her so- 
genteel tea-table, making her eternal allusions to the apocryphal 
Hilda. 

He raged inwardly, yes, until the engagement was announced. 
And then he burst out in protest to Holly. 

“Marry your popinjay!” he stormed at her. “Go on mincing 
through life. Drink your tea and hold your little finger out! 
I’m through.” 

Suddenly he saw the engagement ring on her left hand, and he 
lifted it and looked at it. From the ring he looked at her hand; 
it was small and shapely, but it bore the scars of “Hilda’s” work. 

“You poor little fool,” he said gently, and kissed it. 

It was soon thereafter that Mrs. Bayne came to Warrington 
with a bond and asked him to turn it into cash for her—she knew 
little of such things. He realized of course that the money would 
go to buy the clothes and the little intimate things with which 
Holly would go to her husband; yet he could only acquiesce. 
What he did not know at this time, though nearly everyone else 
in town knew it, was that Tom Bayne, Holly’s father, was in the 
penitentiary, whither he had been sent after stealing a large 
amount in securities from the bank of which he had been cashier. 
Mrs. Bayne and Holly knew, moreover, that he was soon to be 
released. 

Warrington learned about these things presently, however. The 
day after he sold the bond for Mrs. Bayne, she went on an ex- 
travagant shopping expedition; and Warrington explained to Holly, 
when she questioned him, the source of her mother’s sudden 
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result that the Cox apartment was raided, 
the suitcase found and James Cox—Honest James, as he was 
so proud of being called—was arrested. They let him go again 
after his employer Steinfeldt vouched for him, but he was broken- 
hearted at the indignity. 

And Warrington also, after once slipping away from the de- 
tectives, was taken into custody and brought before the district 
attorney. 

“T’'ll tell you everything I know,” Warrington told that official, 
“except how I got the bond I sold.” 

“T know all the rest. Now think a minute. If this case ever 
gets to a jury, there are two angles to it: either the Bayne family 
is involved, as I’ve told you, or you are—you and Cox. Better 
come clean, Warrington.” 

“It will take some thinking over. I don’t care about myself, 
but I—I didn’t sleep much last night, and I haven't had any 
breakfast. I need food, I guess, and a chance to think.” 

“I imagine we can provide both of those,” said the District 
Attorney cheerfully, and rang a bell. (The story continues in 
detail: ) 

ME:: BAYNE had had a wonderful morning. Nothing was 
A too fine for her; she wanted only the best. 

“Haven’t you a better quality?” she would demand, in quite 
her old-time manner, and out would come boxes and wrappings; 
and out of those, again, wonderful things: stockings and handker- 
chiefs, underwear and linen. 

But she did not buy Holly’s household linens at Steinfeldt and 
Roder’s. Not since Margaret’s marriage had she been in that store. 

By noon she was very tired. She went up to the restaurant 
and ordered herself a frugal luncheon, and while waiting for it, 
she listed her expenditures so far. She had done extremely well, 
she reflected. True, Holly would not have so many of each sort 
of thing—she herself had had two dozen of everything when she 
had married—but what Holly had was very good. 
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“You'd better come downstairs, honey,” Mrs. McCook said. 


Mrs. Bayne was in high good humor, and when the head waiter 
remembered her and came to speak to her, it was like old times 
indeed. 

“Glad to see you here again, Mrs. Bayne. 
us any more.” 

And she acknowledged this tribute with a gracious condescen- 
sion. 

“T seldom lunch downtown any more,” she said. 
ways find it pleasant here.” 

She had ordered a New England boiled dinner, because it was 
ready and cheap. The cabbage she knew gave her indigestion; 
but she was above indigestion that day. She was hungry; she 
ate heartily, and after luncheon she made some more purchases, 
looking wistfully at a gray gown with a chinchilla collar for her. 


You don’t honor 


“But I al- 


“Just leave the rest to me.” 


self for the wedding, and then passing it by. There may have 
been a moment when she thought of those other bonds, lying 
where they had lain for years and doing nobody any good, but she 
put the temptation away from her. And what she called Holly’s 
money was not to be spent for herself. Not one cent. 

But the indigestion began to bother her. She went to the 
soda fountain and got some baking soda, and then took a taxi 
home. The floor was piled with her packages; a boy had to 
carry them out for her. But she could not wait for their de- 
livery. She wanted to get home, and spread them out on her 
bed and gloat over them, like old times. 

Like old times. 

She took out the money for her taxi fare, and then carefully 
closed her bag, After a time she dozed off comfortably. 
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T the house Holly had mechanically fin- 
ished her belated morning work and was 
anxiously watching for her mother. 

Holly had worked hard, for she did not 
want to think—not just yet, anyhow. She had 
told her story, and they had not believed her. 
She was free, free as air. But Howard War- 
rington was under suspicion. She was free, 
and they were after him, who had done noth- 
ing, known nothing. 

Beyond that, her mind at first refused to 
travel. She felt helpless and resentful, and 
that was all. 

It was noon before she sat down and began 
really to think; and then her thinking got her 
nowhere. Some memory of Furness that morn- 
ing came back, and she wondered if she had 
driven him away for good. The thought left 
her entirely indifferent, save for her inner 
knowledge that, for the first time since she had 
known him, she had been absolutely honest 
with him then. 

“Honest for once!” she thought. “All along 
I've been acting and lying. It’s been wrong. 
It’s been immoral.” 

But wasn’t there a fundamental immorality 
in the whole situation? Not only the bond. 
That had been an accident, a temptation in 
a weak moment. But all the rest of it, their 
pretense at gentility, their snobberies and hy- 
pocrisies; how about them? 

She was through with them. If, after it 
all came out, she told Furness how she felt 
about him and he still wanted to marry her, 
she would. But she would tell him first. 

And it was out of that conclusion, slowly 
and painfully reached, that she came to an- 
other. She would marry him, but first her 
mother would have to clear things up. She 
would have to tell the police about the bond. 

It would not be so terrible, after all. They 
would not arrest her mother any more than 
they had arrested her. One could go to the District Attorney 
and tell him the truth, and so long as there was no conspiracy, 
and the money was returned, there would be no punishment. 
She knew that now. 

She made a bargain with herself: if her mother would clear 
Howard, she would pay the price. She would marry Furness 
if he still wanted her. 

She went down the stairs when she heard the front door open, 
and found Mrs Bayne in the lower hall, her arms filled with 
bundles and her face radiant. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said. “Such a morning! I’m so tired I 
could drop.” 

She dropped her parcels on the hall table and sat down, a 
trifle breathlessly. 

“As soon as I can walk, we'll go up and open these things,” 
she went on. “I bought a new rug for the vestibule. The old 
one was dreadful.” 

“Have you had anything to eat?’”’ There was a new gentleness 
in the girl’s voice. To see all this happiness and to know one 
was going to kill it—it was cruel. 

“I lunched downtown, and I ate cabbage. Stupid of me, but 
I like it, and one can’t cook it in the house. It smells so. I 
think I'll take a little more baking soda.” 

She felt around in her lap, preparatory to rising, then still sit- 
ting, she glanced about her on the floor. 

“What is it you are looking for, Mother?” Holly asked. 

“My purse,’ replied Mrs. Bayne. “It’s here somewhere. 
I’ve dropped it.” 

But it was not there. Nor was it in the hall, nor in the ves- 
tibule, nor on the street. Afterward Holly was always to remem- 
ber her mother, the agonized look on her face and the stiffness 
of her lips as she talked on. 

“I had it in the taxicab. I took out a dollar for the man; see, 
I still have the change.” She held out her hand. “And then I 
closed it again. I must have dropped it there.” 

“How much was in it?” 

“Six hundred and ten dollars.” 

Mrs. Bayne turned slowly and stared at herself in the mirror. 
Then, without any warning, she sank on her knees and fell over 
in a dead faint. 
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Chapter Twenty-six 


JAMES still sat in the living-room. The events of the day and 
Warrington’s visit that evening had left him benumbed. The 
very futility of anger left him weaponless. He was ready to 
shake his fist at the world, but the world was callous to the 
shaking of fists. It recognized only effective action—and he 
could not act. 

For the first time since his marriage he did not go to bed 
when Margaret did. He was not sensual, but for a long time 
he had been very lonely. The sense of her bodily nearness in 
the double bed had been happiness; the longing of his solitary 
soul for companionship was partially eased by the contact with 
her not beautiful but warm and alive human body. 

Something of this he must have felt in advance, when they 
were buying their furniture. 

“No twin beds for me, Al,” he said to the salesman. “I’m 
old-fashioned. My father and mother used the same bed for 


























thirty years—and settled many a squabble in it, like as not. 

yhow, that’s what we’re going to have.” 

\nd Margaret had blushed and agreed. 

But that night he was alone, marooned by misery, cut off 

from her by despair and suspicion. 
Wont you come to bed, James? 

forget things for a while.” 

Not now,” he said, and looked at her with eyes at once hard 

| hurt. 

I could warm some milk. If you have something in your 

stomach, it will make you sleepy.” 


> 


You need to sleep and 















“T don’t want to sleep,” he 
I’ve got to think 


He shook his head obstinately. 
protested vehemently. “I’ve got to think. 
this thing out.” 

He could not get into the same bed with her, with that sus- 
picion between them. And he distrusted himself. He felt that 
if he did, he would somehow weaken. He would not be able 
to think clearly. He would even be sorry for her. 

She was suffering; he knew that. All her new vitality had 
been drained from her. She might have been the Margaret 
of six months ago. He was afraid to look at her hands, so sure 
he was that she had clenched the left one. 


“You go to bed,” he told her roughly. “I'll come in later.” 

He heard her moving about, undressing, the slow sound of 
the brush over her hair, the two small knocks of her bedroom 
slippers on the floor, and the soft rustle as she got into the bed 
He wanted to go in, to kneel beside her and put his head down 
and be comforted. 

But how could he? 

She was keeping something from him, something that she 
and Warrington both knew. 

At two o'clock in the morning he took off his shoes and tip- 
toed into the bedroom. Margaret was wide awake and stirred 
as he entered, but he only took an 
extra quilt from the top of the 
closet and went out again. When 
toward daylight she crept to the liv- 
ing-room door he was asleep on the 
davenport, fully dressed but for his 
shoes and coat. 

Things were no better between 
them in the morning. He shaved 
while she got the breakfast, but be- 
fore he ate, he went down and bought 
a morning paper, and she found him 
in the living-room with the paper 
on the floor, and what was left of 
his world in ruins. 


“I'm damned if I un- 
derstand you,” he 
said. “If the moment 
you get into trouble, 
you want to get rid of 
me, what are you go- 
ing to do when you're 
married to me?” 


“Your breakfast’s ready, James,” said Margaret quietly. 

“T don’t want any breakfast.” 

Her look was piteous, but he did not see it. 

“You can’t work all day without food.” 

Then he turned on her. 

“Work!” he said. “Do you suppose I can go to the store after 
that?” He pointed to the paper, then picked it up and thrust it 
at her savagely. 

“Read it,” he said. 
it and smile!” 

“I! You know better than that.” 


“Look what you’ve done to me. Read 
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You knew what 
You arranged to 
have it brought here. I’m no fool. 
You lied last night. Look here, 
have you and your precious family 
been living off that stuff all this 
time? That’s what I want to know, 
and by God I’m going to know it.” 

“If you can think that,” said Mar- 
garet, “you can think anything.” 
And she left the room. 

She heard him go out soon after, 
not slamming the door but going 
quietly, as though ashamed of his 
recent violence. She moved about, 
automatically doing her usual morn- 
ing work, but inwardly in a turmoil 
It couldn’t go on. It must not go 
on. As between James and Annie, 
it must be James. 

She would have to tell him, and 
let him make such use of it as he 
would. 

The decision gave her courage. 
She took off her morning dress and 
put on her street clothes. While she 
dressed, she listened, but there was 
no sound of his latchkey in the lock, 
none of that preliminary clearing of 
the throat which always preceded his 
entrance. Waiting for him, with the 
habit of years she picked up her 
sewing-basket; but when she saw the 
fragment of Holly’s wedding-gown, 
she put it down again. 

For the first time she saw all the 
destruction that would follow her 
confession to James—that it in- 
volved Holly’s future too. 

Unlike Holly, her experience of 
the day before had left her in ter- 
ror of the law. Out of her ignorance 
she drew a picture of her sister in 
prison. It would kill her; she would 
never live through the trial. 

Her imagination leaped on. She 
saw Mrs. Bayne gone, and Holly's 
engagement broken. She saw the 
shabby old house, and only Tom 
Bayne and Holly in it. Time going 
on, and Tom Bayne creeping about, 
a sick man, a friendless man—and 
Holly’s youth going, gone, like her 
own. “I can’t do it,” she told her- 
self. But she knew she would do it. 

By noon she had worked herself 
into a state of frenzy, and then the 
telephone rang. She was so cer- 
tain it was James that her heart 
leaped; but the call was from Sim- 
mons’ grocery store on Kelsey Street. 

“We ha @ message for you, Mrs. Cox,” said Simmons 
himself. ‘our sister aint so well, and Miss Holly would like 
you to come right up.” 


“Oh. I do, do I? 
was in that bag 


Chapter Twenty-seven 

\ RS. BAYNE lay in her bed. There were purplish shadows 
. under her eyes, and she was lying quite flat, by the doc- 
tor’s orders. 

She was very comfortable. Now and then she reached out 
a white hand to the glass of water beside her and took a sip, 
and always at such times somebody came and helped her to 
raise her head; sometimes it was Holly, sometimes Margaret. 
Now and then she dozed a little, but mostly she lay still. 

There was a fire on the hearth, and she could hear it crackling. 

Once she said, conscious that she was not alone: “It is nice 
to be waited en Like old times.” And Holly from the hearth 
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answered her cheerfully enough: “Why shouldn’t you be waited 
on? It’s a poor house that can’t have one lady!” 

Her hearing was preternaturally acute, and the front 
seemed to be opening and closing rather often. 

“Who's down stairs?” she asked once. “Some one keeps going 
out and coming in.” 

‘It's Aunt Margaret. 
again.” 

“It hasn’t been found?” 

“Not yet, but the men don’t report until six o’clock. Even 
if they don’t find it, what do we care?” She came to the side 
of the bed and touched her mother’s forehead. “We've still 
got each other,” she sajd shakily. 

“Has Furness been in?” 

“No. I didn’t expect him today. 
see if you can’t sleep again.” 

Toward evening she really fell asleep. The firelight flickered 
in the darkened room, making it soothingly warm and restful; 


door 


She’s been telephoning the taxi company 


Now close your eyes and 

















Tragedy, 
reigning downstairs, but in her 
Mrs. Bayne went peacefully to 


her pillows in their fresh slips were smooth and soft. 


grim and heart-breaking, was 
sheltered bed, her firelit room, 
sleep 

Holly went down the stairs. 

Margaret was in the drawing-room. There was no fire there, 
and under the hard top light of the chandelier her face looked 
drawn and old. Each time she had gone to the grocery store 
she had called up the flat, only to be told that her number 
did not answer, and unreasoning terror began to possess her. 

“I’m afraid,” she told Holly. “Unless you knew him, you 
couldn’t understand. He might do anything. Anything.” 

Holly tried to comfort her. The dog had adopted the house 
as his permanent home and now lay beside her on the old sofa, 
and as she talked, she stroked him. She felt almost as though 
she and the dog were alone in the room. This Margaret sitting 
across from her, detached and frozen, her mind on the husband 
Holly hardly knew, was scarcely more than conscious of her. 


“If l was a young 

lady,” said Mr. Stein 

feldt, “and a young 

gentleman did a thing 

like that for me, I'd 

think: ‘I better make 
up to him.’ 


“Of course he’s worried, but 
he’s sure to go back. Prob- 
ably he is just walking 
around.” 

“He didn’t 
overcoat.” 

Once Holly asked her if she 
knew whether Mr. Cox and 
Howard Warrington had met, 
and Margaret at first said no 
Later on, however, she said 
they had; she had sent a mes- 
sage to James by Warrington 
one night. But Holly did not 
tell her the District Attor- 
ney’s theory. She was trou- 
bled enough without that. 

It was after one of the pain- 
ful silences that Margaret sud- 
denly announced her decision. 

“I’m going to tell him, 
Holly. I’ve got to.” 

“IT think you must,” 
Holly quietly. “Only, 
better know what the 
said today. She can’t 
a shock.” 

Margaret said nothing. 

At six o'clock Holly boiled 
some eggs and made toast, and 
they ate, the two of them, in 
the kitchen, because it was 
warm. While she was pre- 
paring the meal, Margaret 
went out once more to tele- 
phone, but Holly had no need 
to ask the result. 

Margaret sat stiff and silent 
at the kitchen table, busy 
with her own thoughts, and 
Holly said very little. Once 
she asked Margaret a question 
but the answer to it was vague 
and faintly hostile. 

“Do you think Father told 
her the day she went to see 
him?” 

“T haven’t an idea. He 
might. He put it there.” 

Holly sat with her chin in 
her hands and gazed at her. 

“Still, I would like to think he did,’ she persisted. “That 
he told her, so she could send it back. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Don’t fool yourself. If he told her*at all, it wasn’t for that.” 

Holly made an impatient gesture. 

“There are still some decent motives in the world, you know, 
and some honest people.” 

“There are,” said Margaret, rising. 
look what it’s brought him to!” 

She put down her cup and went upstairs, and soon afterward 
she came down with her wraps on. 

“I’m going now,” she said heavily. “She’s still sleeping, and 
her color is good. But I don’t quite like leaving you alone with 
her.” 

“I'll be all right. And I'll not be alone in the house. Mr. 
Warrington will be here.” 

Had Margaret been less absorbed in her own troubles, she 
would have seen Holly’s sensitive color rise. 

Holly saw her to the door and kissed her good-by, but Mar- 
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garet was still frozen. There was a sag to her shoulders that 
had been absent now for months. It was as though she was 
afraid to go home. Holly closed the door and went in, shivering. 

She and the dog were alone. She got a coat from the hall 
closet and spread it over the two of them on the sofa. She knew 
Warrington had brought the dog. It was his dog. She pulled it 
closer to her and tucked the coat in around it. 

She was waiting for Warrington. Now and then she looked at 
the clock. She knew he was all right. When she had reached the 
house that morning, a dapper-looking young man had been wait- 
ing on the doorstep, and had told her with a twinkle in his eyes 
that he had called for a suit of clothes. 

He explained, not much, but that Warrington had torn some- 
thing and needed other clothes. 

“But he is all right?” she had asked. The young man had 
laughed cheerfully, with the air of one who has a secret and 
merry joke. 

“Sure, he’s all right,” he said, “except for a little wear and 
tear.’ And he had gone up the stairs chuckling. 

So now Holly was waiting. Soon he would come and tell her 
what to do, and she would do it. An anchor, he had said; but he 
was to be more than that: he was to be steersman, quiet and 
strong and resourceful, to pilot her out of these troubled waters. 

The clock moved on. Nine, ten, eleven, and still he did not 
come. At midnight she put the dog to bed and went up the stairs. 
Her mother was still sleeping. She sat down by the fire; and con- 
fused with thinking, the warmth wrapping her like a blanket, she 
too finally slept. 


A‘ half-past one that morning Mrs. Bayne awakened. She felt 
completely rested and refreshed. She sat up in bed and took 
another sip of water, and then made out Holly's quiet figure in 
the chair by the dying fire. She got out of bed, and taking one 
of her blankets, put it carefully around the girl’s body. Holly 
stirred but did not waken. 

Mrs. Bayne moved about the room. She knew that if her purse 
had been returned, they would have left it out for her to see; 
so she examined the bureau and the bedside table, but it was 
not there. She felt no particular shock at the discovery; she 
had had very little hope of its return. But her mind, rested from 
her long sleep, turned at once to the practical problem of the 
loss. 

Sitting on the side of her bed, in her slippers and dressing- 
gown, she surveyed the situation. She could see, in the corner 
between the mantel and her high mahogany wardrobe, the white 
boxes which contained her purchases. She knew what was in each 
one of them; no miser ever hoarded and counted gold as she had 
hoarded and counted their contents. 

At least they had those, and they were paid for. 

Her mind traveled to the big young man she thought asleep 
in the room above. He had been very obliging about the bond; 
he would be sorry to know she had lost most of what he had got 
for it. Really, they had been most fortunate. He was a gentle- 
man, and then to have him know about bonds and such things, 
that had been fortunate too. 

She was not consciously evading temptation as she had that 
morning. Rather, in her new ease of mind, she was subconsciously 
savoring it. This morning it had been weakness, but whatever 
she might do now was out of dire necessity. But she was in no 
hurry. Why hurry, when she knew that she had above her this 
treasure-trove of security, this wall between her and privation, 
lying snug and tight beneath the attic floor? 

For just a minute her mind turned to her husband. He had 
made her promise to send it to the Harrison Bank. Well, so she 
would, but there was no hurry about that, either. They would 
get it all except the one bond, or maybe two; surely that was 
little enough, considering what she and Tom had paid for it. 

Out of her new peace and odd lightness of mind she pitied 
him. He had paid, over and over, and now he was sick. He had 
always loathed being sick; it had made him as sulky as a bad 
child. It seemed strange now to think that once he had lived 
in this very room, shared this very bed. 

It would be even stranger, too, to have him back again. A 
little bit of coquetry revived in her; she wondered if she had 
changed very much. Her former fastidious distaste of having 
him back was softened. They would have to be kind to him, she 
and Holly. But Holly would not be there; she was going to be 
married. 

She rose after a while and got her nail-file and a clean handker- 
chief from her dresser. She had a dislike of soiling her fingers. 


Then from the mantelpiece she cautiously took down a candle, 





Two Flights Up 


and lighting it, went out into the passage. Holly had not moved. 

As Mrs. Bayne mounted the stairs, she felt dizzy and weak; 
her knees shook, and the candle wavered, but she went on and 
up, with a faint smile on her face. Up and up. Past Mr. War- 
rington’s door, carefully, carefully; the attic steps now, and a 
strong draught from some open window, almost blowing out the 
candle. And then the top of the stairs and the end of al! 
worry. And treasure-trove. 

She placed the candle on the top of a packing-box and set t: 
work. The trunk had to be moved, and it would not do to drag 
it along the floor; she inched it over, lifting it first at one en 
and then at the other; a dozen, two dozen efforts, each of which 
made her dizzy and more shaken. But at last the boards were 
uncovered. Oh, sweet boards, oh, beautiful burden-lifting boards 
She sat down and ran her delicate hands across them. 

Then she lifted them. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 

HE ceremonies which had preceded Howard Warrington’s in- 

carceration were of the simplest. He was taken before the 
desk of the police sergeant in the basement of the City Hall, 
booked as a suspicious character, and after a superficial search was 
placed in a detention cell, one of a dozen or so along a small 
cement-floored corridor—an interior cell, lighted only indirectly 
from the windows by the Sergeant’s desk outside. 

As a place of detention it was admirable; as a sanctuary for 
rest and thought it was beyond words. There was a constant 
movement along the cement floor of the corr:dor outside, and 
in the cubicle next to him a little Italian, brought in with a 
demijohn of wine, alternately wailed and chattered to himself. 

Police of various ranks came and went, their heavy voices echo- 
ing and reéchoing. Men mopped the floor, rattled brass cuspi- 
dors and dragged chairs about. Over all was the thick odor of 
unwashed human bodies, poor sanitary arrangements, carbolic 
acid and dead cigar-ends. 

He sat down on his bench-bed and lighted a cigarette, and 
almost immediately men all about him began to beg for tobacco. 
He tossed a half-dozen or so across the passage, but one of 
them fell short, and there ensued a struggle between two negroes 
to reach it. There was no humor in their efforts, but grim 
and desperate resolution; they stretched and panted, grunted and 
cursed, and on this strange contest a dozen other men gazed, 
their faces pressed against the bars. 

Toward night he began to suffer from claustrophobia; in the 
dim light the cell seemed to be closing in on him, and the air 
to be heavy and unbreathable: he was covered with cold sweat. 
But he knew the claustrophobia was only a reflex of his own 
mental condition, his inner conviction that he was trapped and 
done for. Men did not suffer this ignominy to have it forgotten. 
They went on through life, marked men, shamed men. Guilt 
was news; but exoneration was buried in the back pages. 

And who was there to exonerate him? Mrs. Bayne. Suppose 
he broke his promise to Holly and told them that? How could 
he prove it? And what would Holly do? He knew quite well 
what she would do. She would simply repeat that she had 
taken the bond herself and given it to him to sell. 

Round and round. Round and round. The Italian wailed and 
babbled. Drunks came in, were shoved along the corridor and 
locked away. Then there was a scuffle going on outside, and a 
voice that seemed to echo out of some troubled dream. He sat 
up and listened to it. It was truculent, drunken and familiar. 

“You leggo me,” it was saying. “I’m all right. Wha’ the hell 
you doin’ anyhow? Leggo, I tell you.” 

It was James Cox. Honest James Cox. 

They dragged him past the cell and on to an empty one farther 
along. Warrington heard the metallic crash as they closed and 
locked him in, heard James stumble to his bed and drop on it, 
still thickly muttering, and later on heard his heavy breathing 
as he slept. 


ARLY in the morning the cells were evacuated, and a shuffling 

line of men moved out along the corridor, for hearings, sen- 
tences and fines. James Cox was among them, his head bent, 
his gait unsteady. As he passed, Warrington saw the bewilder- 
ment in his face. 

At nine o’clock they took Warrington back to the District At- 
torney’s office. He had not shaved for two days, and he felt 
less a man for the dark stubble on his face. His linen, bad 
enough the morning before, was in (Continued on page 148) 
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HE Bebees had finally decided to sell the house. They had 

talked about it for two solid years; Mr. Bebee, as he unskill- 
fully shoveled coal on winter nights, Mrs. Bebee, when the cur- 
rent maid left unexpectedly, declaring life in the suburbs to be 
“too lonesome.” When Mrs. Bebee returned from visiting her 
sister in Los Angeles, it was settled. She had made up her mind— 
and her husband’s. 

Mr. Bebee thought of it feebly in bed between wondering if 
he had indeed switched off the basement light and trying to make 
up his mind whether it was worth while paddling down to see. 

“And always the most perfect weather out there,’ Mrs. Bebee’s 
voice went on in the darkness. “Pick oranges from our own 
trees for breakfast.” 

As the thought of moving to California expanded within Mr. 
Bebee, he rather liked it. Especially on cold, windy days. He 
enjoyed meeting his neighbor, Withers, on a raucous February 
morning and saying lightly: “Well, this time next year the wife 
and I'll be out where the sun shines. No more shoveling coal for 
me. How much does it take to see you through the winter, d’you 
think?” 

Mrs. Bebee made her announcement the day Mrs. Charles had 
the Bridge Club, the day Mrs. Charles with all her money, 
(but wasn’t it just like her?) gave that cheap little vase for 
first prize. “Well, ladies,” said Mrs. Bebee, disregarding her 
partner’s no-trump bid, “well, ladies, it looks as if I wouldn't 






“I will not,” stormed 
Mr. Bebee. “Twenty 


thousand or nothing.” 
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be here next year.” Mrs. Bebee dropped her bomb casually as 
she laid down her cards. “Yes, we've decided to move to Califor- 
nia.” She placed an ace triumphantly. “As soon,” she amended, 
“as we sell the house.” 

The ladies made polite noises. “Oh, my dear Flora, what shall 
we do without you?” “How can you go so far away?” “What 
will Mr. Bebee do without his business? He’s such an active man.” 

“Oh, he’ll enjoy it,” said Mr. Bebee’s wife. “Besides, there’s 
real-estate. My brother-in-law tells me everyone in Los Angeles 
dabbles, you know, in real-estate. And of course there’s no tell- 
ing when you'll find an oil-well or something on your property.” 

Everyone except Mrs. Bebee’s partner was impressed. You 
could always trust Flora Bebee, thought the partner, to be no help 
in a no-trump bid. (Of course this was before anyone knew 
what a cheap little thing the first prize was. ) 

But it was certainly settled, the Bebees’ hegira. Nothing re- 
mained—except to sell the house. 

“Ought to get twenty thousand dollars for it, easy,” Mr. Bebee 
ruminated aloud over his evening paper. “Think of all the shrubs 
I set out only last spring.” His mind dwelt quite tenderly upon 
those shrubs. 

“You'll have plenty of shrubs in California,” Mrs. Bebee re- 
minded him. “You can’t expect anyone to pay a fancy price for 
the house on account of a syringa bush. I think myself it’d be 
better to take less and go quicker.” 
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Well, I'll tell you now I’m not going to give the 
Wouldn't be so bad to stay here 
that 


“Oh, you do? 
place away. What's the hurry? 
through the summer, anyhow. Id sort of like to see if 
rambler blooms this year.” 

“It would be much more sensible, Andrew, to get a place 
out there and get new ramblers started. As long as we're going, 
let’s go. That’s what I say.” 

Having been married thirteen years, Mr. Bebee did not argue 
But he cherished his own ideas silently. “Bought with my money,” 
his mind grumbled. “You'd think I’d have something to say 
about things.” He had an aggravated feeling that he was being 
uprooted in spite of himself. 

“Did you see the real-estate man?” 
following night over the rice pudding. 

“Um—no.” 

“Well! I never in my life saw your equal. ‘Put off’ and ‘put 
off.’ That’s you. Now, listen: if you don’t see that man tomor- 
row, /’ll see him myself.” 

“Well, now, we don’t want to rush into this thing. Just because 
I've got the business on a substantial enough footing to leave it 
running along with Kelso, there’s no reason for jumping every 
which way.” 

“All right!” said Mrs. Bebee. “J’/l see the real-estate man!” 

But Mr. Bebee saw him bright and early the next morning, feel- 


Mrs. Bebee inquired the 


“Oh, I don’t know anything!” She said 
it as if it were a virtue. 


ing rather as if he were selling himself down the river. 
remembering his garden. 7 

The agent was a debonair young man with an exceedingly nice 
taste in neckwear. He tapped a gold pencil tentatively as Mr 
Bebee talked. “And not a cent less than twenty thousand dol- 
lars,” said Mr. Bebee determinedly; it seemed to him that if he 
made that point clear he might, after all, be on the spot when 
the rambler bloomed. 

“Yes, of course,” said the Necktie. Mr. Bebee felt it was 
with the necktie he was doing business. “But of course,” the 
Necktie countered, “if you’re going to sell, you’ll—er—com- 
promise. Now tell me, confidentially, what’s your bed-rock 
price?” 

“T’ve told you,” responded Mr. Bebee vehemently. 

“You must take me into your confidence,” the Necktie persist- 


He kept 
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ed in a pleasant bedside manner. ‘Now, twenty is the asking 
price, but you will empower me to accept—er, eighteen—”’ 

“I will not!’ stormed Mr. Bebee. “Twenty or nothing, and 
I don't give a damn whether you sell or not.” The Necktie, pre- 
serving its equanimity, wished it had gone into the bond business. 

Mr. Bebee called up his wife immediately after, informing 
her he had once more done as he was told, but that it was a bad 
time for house-selling, and he wouldn’t be surprised if nothing 
came of it. 

He was suddenly aware by the tone of Mrs. Bebee’s voice that 
she was telling him to do something or other. 

“What did you say?” he inquired plaintively. 

“I told you not to forget to order coal. We'll need another 
five tons at least.” 

“Good Lord! All right.” As he issued into the foul day he 
played agreeably with the idea of a climate out in God’s country 
where a man wouldn’t have to burn up all the money he could 
get his hands on. 

It was after that visit to the coal-dealer’s that Mr. Bebee be- 
came as vocal about the joys of California life as his wife. But 
he still clung to the idea that she was making him go. A man 
must make some kind of a stand for independence. And so Mr. 
Bebee chose to split with Mrs. Bebee on the price of the house. 

“You're simply pig-headed!”’ declared Mrs. Bebee, misunder- 
standing his gesture. 
“Suppose we do take 
eighteen thousand? 
Even the real-estate 
‘man said we'd have 
to compromise.” 

“Compromise be—” 

“Andrew!” 

“Well, I wont com- 
promise, as you call 
it. if it means taking 
a cent under twenty. 
It’s been a good little 
home, hasn’t it? If 
I've got to leave I’m 
not going to do it for 
nothing.” 

“You're just as anx- 
ious to leave as I 
am.” 

“Well, I don’t know 
about that. Besides— 
don’t you sort of 
hate to give up the 
place, Flora? We've 
been very happy 
here, and, well—” 

“You always were 
sentimental, An- 
drew.” 

“Sentimental!” 
moaned Mr. Bebee 
indignantly. “If that 
isn’t just like you! 
Sentimental! I tell 
you if you'd been 
through the mill like 
I have you’d know 
how little time I have 
for sentiment.” 

“Tt isn’t a question 
of time; it’s a state of 
being,” she informed 
him pleasantly. “My 
dear Andrew, all men 
are sentimental. 
Sometimes it’s a 
woman. Oh, I don’t 
Mrs. Bebee flushed at the word, but she 


mean a—er—passion.” 
read modern novels and she knew what she was talking about. 


“It’s just a sort of sudden softness. I suppose,” she added 

thoughtfully, “I ought to be glad you only get soft about a house.” 
“Soft!” boomed Mr. Bebee. “How you talk! And as for 

women—I don’t think it’s really decent of you, Flora. Where 

you get your ideas I don’t know. At least you give me credit 

for not being sentimental over any woman—ever—I hope?” 
“Except one,” she answered softly. 
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“Of all the accusations 
Who, for heaven’s sake?” 
“Me, Andrew, or we 


“Except one?” he repeated ferociously. 
I ever heard in my life! 

“Me,” said Mrs. Bebee complacently. 
never would have been married, dear.” 

A trickle of prospective purchasers began to invade the 
house, headed mostly by the Necktie: couples with eerie curi- 
osity regarding cupboards and closet space and summer screens, 
and was the garage large enough for two cars? “Two cars!” 
scoffed Mrs. Bebee. “And did you notice the old rattletrap they 
came in?” 

Other couples pottered about the discouraged-looking shrubbery 
of early March and looked at Mr. Bebee suspiciously as he dilated 
on the verdure to come; children of prospective buyers raced 
across the nicely glassed porch and ran sticky fingers over the 
newel post in the hall; stout ladies peered interestedly into Mrs. 
Bebee’s linen press, and challenged her taste in hangings for the 
dining-room and offered information as to what they would hang 
there instead. A drawn look began to appear on the faces of 
the Bebees. 

In the beginning Mrs. Bebee had said: “I’m not going to do 
any spring cleaning; we'll be leaving so soon—what’s the use?” 
But as prying eyes demanded uncovering of her housekeeping, 
pride swelled within her, and she turned the house topsy-turvy on 
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“Oh, you're not old enough to have a 
daughter as cld as I,” she said prettily. 


St. Patrick’s Day. “I wont show it to a soul while it’s torn up,” 
she declared. And at her husband’s mild surprise at her change 
of plans she became bitterly explanatory. “I’m not going to have 
an inch that isn’t in apple-pie order. No one’s going to see a 
thing but perfect neatness.” 

Achieving “perfect neatness” was a harrowing process. There 
were so many things one didn’t know what to do with. Should 
she save that old rocker, for instance, or give it away now? They 
wouldn’t be taking it with them. And all the extra heavy winter 
woolens. They wouldn't be needing those! But it seemed a 
shame to give them away too; you never could tell when they'd 
come in handy. And there was Mr. Bebee’s old raincoat and the 
enlargement of Uncle Taylor in its wide oak frame, and all 
the empty jelly jars. Would it pay to pack the jelly jars? 

A subtle thought stole into the minds of the householders: was 
it worth while to move after all? The weather was getting warmer 
right along now, and, well—they had a lot of good friends here— 

There was a nibble at the end of March—a couple who offered 
three thousand dollars down and the rest on a mortgage. It was 
the only time any of the curious parade had reached the point 
of price, but the Bebees cast them and their offer out of their 
lives with scorn. 

And then the Farneys came. Mr. Farney was a buoyant little 
man with a mustache, who loved the start of surprise pleasant 
strangers gave when they said: “This girl your daughter! Why, 
she looks more like your sister!” 

The Farney girl (her father called her Fleeta) was the sort of 
girl the old folks decry nowadays—and envy. She was slim and 
swift and sure, and Mr. Bebee began by wishing he had a child 
exactly like her. 

The Farneys were delighted with the house. Fleeta was effer- 
vescent. She tripped after Mrs. Bebee’s solid heels and was en- 
gaging and unintelligent about everything. “Oh, I love this bed- 
room,” bubbled Fleeta. ‘Those curtains are too sweet. Oh, 
chintz? Oh, I don’t know anything!’’ She said it as if it were a 
virtue. She barely glanced at the linen closet and the pantry and 
the really gaudy kitchen stove. Mrs. Bebee closed the warming 
oven with some asperity. 

“If those Farneys take the place,” she told her husband after 
the invasion, “we wouldn’t know it if we came back in six months. 
That girl doesn’t know any more about housekeeping than the 
cat.” 

“Well, we don’t expect to come back. That’s the idea.” 

“She paid no more attention when I was explaining about my 
lovely laundry tubs—” 

“She’s a nice little thing,” offered Mr. Bebee. 
remembered that afterward. 


Mrs. Bebee 
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“Ts that so? Well, if they do take it, Andrew, I’m not going 
to leave the built-in bookcases, no, nor my cedar chest nor—” 

He sat up. “Now look here! It’s you that’ve been wanting 
to get away. When you sell a house complete, you sell it com- 
plete. You can’t go yanking out built-in things. I heard you 
tell her myself you were going to leave everything just exactly 
as is. 

“You said after that garage couple you were going to take 
shoots from all the shrubs and all of the ramblers and—” 

“That’s entirely different! Anyhow I’ve decided not to—that 
is, if the Farneys buy.” 

“As if that chit of a girl would notice!” 

“It’s the principle!” said Mr. Bebee righteously. “And she’s a 
noticing little thing. You can tell she’s been used to the best.” 

“T’ve no doubt her father spoils her terribly. But that’s no 
reason everyone else should.” 

“What are you getting so excited about?” Mr. Bebee demand- 
ed in a trembling voice. “If you don’t want to sell, say so. I’m 
only trying to please you.” 

“Humph!” sighed Mrs. Bebee darkly. 
ject, feeling that she had had the last word. 
thing about the price?” 

“Asked me what I wanted for the place and when I told him, 
didn’t bat an eye. But he'll try to bargain. He looks like a 
pretty slick customer to me.” 

Mrs. Bebee spoke slowly and judiciously. “He looks to me,” 
she ruminated, “like a very practical business man. I think,” she 
added, “he could be handled.” She had tried to work what she 
called her ‘“‘woman’s intuition” into Mr. Bebee’s business for thir- 
teen years. 

“Oh, well,”"—Mr. Bebee picked up his paper—‘they wont buy. 
Just looking, like the rest of the bunch.” 


She changed the sub- 
“Did he say any- 


UT as Mrs. Bebee pointed out, Mr. Bebee was wrong as usual. 

The Farneys gave every indication of buying. The girl came 
again next day, fluttering here and there, and telling how much 
she adored housekeeping for Daddy; he let her do exactly as 
she pleased, and were servants hard to get in the suburbs? Her 
radio would go there between the windows, and it was a gor- 
geous room for dancing, wasn’t it? Kick back the rugs and 
there you were! 

Mrs. Bebee cast commiserating eyes over her unscratched floor. 

Farney came again on Wednesday evening with Fleeta, admit- 
ted jocosely that if the little girl liked the house, all right. Made 
no difference to him where he lived, so long as he had a corner 
somewhere to run to when the young folks cut up too much. 

“He’s really just pathetic,” said Mrs. Bebee later to her hus- 
band. “That girl doesn’t give him a minute’s peace. He ought to 
have a woman to look after him.” 

“Oh, I expect he gets along. Must be nice to have young peo- 
ple in and out.” It struck Mr. Bebee suddenly that California 
was a long, long way off; queer how one met people only to lose 
track of them right away 

Farney proved to be the “slick customer” Mr. Bebee had pre- 
dicted. Farney didn’t seem able to count over seventeen thou- 
sand, and when Mr. Bebee mentioned twenty thousand dollars as 
the price of the house, Farney would get a far-away look in his 
eyes and gaze upon the householder as though he were speaking 
Esperanto. 

It was very, very aggravating to Mr. Bebee. 

The Necktie bustled over importantly. “Now, can’t you and 
Mr. Farney get together?” he wanted to know. “I told you you’d 
have to compromise, sir. He’s reasonable. You must be too.” 

“I am reasonable,” quoth Mr. Bebee patiently. “Twenty thou- 
sand’s my price or nothing.” 

The Necktie managed to preserve its charm. “Oh, come now. 
If he will agree to give—I’m sure I can make him give—say—” 

“Twenty thousand!” interposed the house owner. “And I don’t 
give a whoop whether I sell or not.” The Necktie went sadly 
away. Mrs. Bebee compressed her lips. What could you do with 
a man like that? 


[t was on a Tuesday, a particularly warmish Tuesday with a 
dash of drizzle in the air, that Mr. Bebee ran into Fleeta very 
unexpectedly on the avenue. 

“Oh, I’m just going in here to tea,” Fleeta informed him. “All 
alone,” she added after a moment. 

Mr. Bebee could never tell afterward exactly how it happened. 
He found himself sitting across from her in one of those queer 
little tea-rooms, hitherto unexplored by him, with waitresses 
cosmopolitan in Russian red, and extraordinarily gay hieroglyph- 
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ics, which were Egyptian funeral designs, covering the walls. 
Fleeta was gurgling: “Oh, I just love this place. It’s so nice 
and bohemian, isn’t it?” Mr. Bebee was feeling quite aban- 
doned and bohemian before he realized it. 

“Daddy ‘and I have the tea habit,” Fleeta explained, happily. 
“He must be waiting for me this minute at our regular State 
Street entrance.” She laughed as she thought of her patient 
parent, and Mr. Bebee felt deeply content. “He'll get tired 
after a bit and go on. I often change my mind. Anyhow,” 
said Fleeta confidentially, “it’s much more exciting having tea 
with a married man than with one’s own father.”’ 

Something lit inside Mr. Bebee. He settled his collar. 


GHE blew smoke outrageously through the slim fingers that 

held her cigarette, and chaffed Mr. Bebee as he had not been 
chaffed for thirteen years. He put it down to the “tea habit,” 
and wondered why he had not cultivated it long ago. 

“I do wish you and Daddy would settle all this old business 
about the house,” the darling child pouted prettily. “I’m in a 
hurry to get moved in. And what do you think? I’m going to 
plant the garden all myself.” 

Mr. Bebee made indeterminate noises of wonder and admira- 
tion. He was on the point of recommending an excellent fer- 
tilizer, but checked himself. 

“When will everything be settled?” 

“Oh, soon, soon,” Mr. Bebee assured her. 
guess we'll have to settle in no time now.” 

“It’s about the price, isn’t it?” she wanted to know innocently. 
“I don’t understand a thing about horrid old business, but I 
don’t see why you should mind letting us have it for a weeny 
bit less. Why do you?” For the life of him Mr. Bebee couldn’t 
think of a reason. 

“Daddy,” she continued sadly, “had some bad luck last year. 
And I guess I cost him a lot.” 

“Well, he shouldn’t mind that!” said Mr. Bebee feelingly. A 
strange tenderness flooded him. “Your daddy ought to give you 
everything in the world you want. I would!” And he added 
hurriedly: “If you were my daughter, I mean.” 

“Oh, you're not anywhere near old enough to have a daughter 
as old as I am,” she said, prettily. Mr. Bebee observed suddenly 
her lips were like his rambler. He tore his eyes away from 
them. “And Daddy,” said Fleeta, “does give me everything I 
want. That’s why he feels so bad about the house. He knows 
I want it so!” Her chin trembled. “Oh, Mr. Bebee, I’d just 
love to live where you have. Somehow you've taken old bricks 
and mortar and made a home!” She paused. “Why, it would 
simply break my heart if I couldn’t live there.” She turned 
her eyes full upon the perspiring gentleman across from her. 
He laid down his toast convulsively. 

“Oh, come, you mustn’t feel that bad,” said Mr. Bebee. “How 
much does your daddy think he can pay?” 

She flecked her rambler lips with a handkerchief. “I heard 
him say he simply couldn’t afford a cent over seventeen thousand,” 
she said wearily. “You know, I’ve just spent my life in hotels. 
I’ve always wanted a real home.” 

Mr. Bebee had never felt so low in his life. Poor kid, trying 
her best to have a little nest of her own, and here he was keeping 
her from it! His face grew pinker as he spoke. “I’ll tell you,” 
said Mr. Bebee, making an immense decision, “we'll have a little 
secret. The next time your father offers me seventeen, I'll take 
6 

He felt expansive, as if he had given a check to the Salvation 
Army or something, and gentle and very, very paternal as he paid 
for the tea, and when Fleeta smiled at him out on the drizzly 
avenue and slipped her hand into his for “Good-by,” that same 
strange softness stole over him he had felt first at the table. 
“You're just sweet,” said the Fleeta child gravely, and Mr. Bebee 
handed her into her cab with cymbals clanging within him. 


the girl persisted. 
“You're so anxious, 


E went back to his office, ruminating on the way age must 
ever make way for youth even in its own house, and telling 
himself he was glad to get the blamed thing settled, and won- 
dering if it would be possible to keep the price a secret from 
Mrs. Bebee and knowing quite well it would not be. Well, it 
was his place, wasn’t it, bought with his money? And hadn’t she 
been dinging it into him to take less and get away sooner? He 
mentally composed speeches of defense all the way home an hour 
later. 
Mrs. Bebee met him at the door, presenting the usual hurried 
cheek for his home-coming kiss, and stood by him electrically 
as he took off his damp coat. He (Continued on page 164) 
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WHEN Cora Saverey boarded that touring ship at 






Marseilles she had no idea of the emotional maelstrom 
she was to generate in the soul of Captain Musker. 
But William McFee, the author, knows, for hasn't 
he spent years on that course from Gibraltar to Haifa 
and back again observing pretty women and captains? 


“You're a fast worker, 
Captain,” she informed 
him. “Do you always 
go for a girl like this?” 





By William McFee 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


[* used to be said by the Company’s prize cynic, Purser Jaques 
of the Aramaya, that Captain Musker got and kept the Biskra 
because he and his ship were so much alike. The Biskra was 
middle-aged, but she did not look it. She was peculiar in some of 
her habits. She ran down smaller craft that couldn’t see her 
coming in thick weather. She had a motion of her own, smooth 
yet with a final jerk just at the end of the roll that sent every- 
thing on the tables flying. She made women sick and sorry if 
the weather was against her. In fine weather she was so pleasant 
that passengers forgot they were at sea. And finally, she had 
a number of undetected defects in her construction. 

Of course Jaques had sailed with Musker and was no friend of 
his. No purser who had sailed with Musker was his friend, even 
supposing that pursers have friends—which is denied by many 
executive and commanding officers on ships. It may be, there- 
fore, that Jaques pushed the cynical comparison a little too 
far. Captain Musker took care of the Biskra; and the Biskra, 
running pretty full all the time, was taking care of Captain 
Musker. As Musker’s chief engineer had remarked to the super- 
intendent, when asked how he got on with the Captain: “I 
don’t get on with him. I keep out of his way. I don’t like him. 


I am not hired to fall in love with skippers. But if I was an 
owner, that frozen-faced conundrum up there on the bridge is 
the man I would put in charge of my ship.” 

You see how difficult is the pursuit of truth among those fa- 
miliar with the facts. Captain Musker was not a frozen-faced 
conundrum. He had severe features, resembling those of clever 
and sensual ecclesiastics in old pictures. He did not smile very 
much, it must be admitted. He had a habit of letting the other 
man talk himself out—and then maintaining an unembarrassed 
silence. This was the peculiarity which led the chief, who was 
full of forceful language himself, to call the old man a conundrum. 
He might as well have called him a hypocrite because he read 
prayers in a skeptical tone of voice, as though he were not 
bigoted about it, in the saloon on Sundays. If the chief was not 
hired to fall in love with the skipper, Captain Musker was 
aware of no instructions to the effect that he reveal his inmost 
thoughts to anybody. 

As for Captain Musker’s attitude toward women, that re- 
quires a certain amount of detailed description. Indeed, this atti- 
tude of Captain Musker, and the predicament in which it landed 
him, is the story. He was far from illiterate, but he was one 
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of the most unliterary of men. Yet even he, looking back over 
the events when he was once more at sea, was wont to mutter 
(to himself) that it would make a story. He didn’t even mutter 
about it to others! 

Far from illiterate! Captain Musker was typical of a certain 
class of shipmaster, in that he had a lot of unexpected and un- 
expurgated opinions and experience of life. Although the chief 
would have denied it, having no information on the subject, 
Captain Musker was anything but inarticulate, either. He even 
knew enough French to be rude in that language. In those now 
far distant days, when he was a bullied and muted second mate 
of an ancient iron sailing ship out of London, with a Welsh 
skipper, a Scotch mate, a Belgian boatswain and a crowd of 
Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Dutchmen, Greeks and Maltese, not 
one of whom was a sailor, Captain Musker had read a great num- 
ber of books. He had a memory of extraordinary retentiveness, 
as pursers and chief engineers knew to their cost. Phrases and 
words remained in his memory forever. And he had a remarkable 
sense of hearing. He had once taken the Biskra into Southampton 
in a fog, by hearing alone, but that has nothing to do with the 
present story. He had a remarkable sense of hearing when con- 
versing with people. He was aware of the finest shades of 
enunciation and accent. He classified people in his mind by the 
sounds of their voices and the way they pronounced some trivial 
phrase. He had a perfectly maddening trick of repeating that 
phrase to them, copying their manner and exaggerating it, by a 
mere fraction of a tone, into a caricature. 

On the other hand, Captain Musker apparently had only the 
vaguest notion of what people looked like. Not that he was 
blind, by a long shot. But it was frequently remarked by passen- 
gers that he seemed to recall their faces, even an hour or so 
after conversing with them, with difficulty. He would greet them 
courteously but without allusion to bygone pleasantries. By this 
method Captain Musker remained on amicable terms with his 
patrons, yet he rendered them quite incapable of presuming upon 
his good nature. He could pass people without a word, as though 
they were a part of the Biskra’s top-hamper. Anyone who 
thought he, or she, was getting past the Captain’s outer defenses, 
was speedily disillusioned. 

To the uninitiated, these characteristics made him interesting 
without any assignable reason. He made them wonder what 
there was in him, anyway. When the voyage ended, they re- 
called him with respect and approval, and then forgot him. 
The Biskra filled up again with Americans eager to see the Medi- 
terranean, and once more Captain Musker played his careful, 
skillful and enigmatic game. One might almost have suspected 
him of looking for some one. 

He was. Captain Musker was an emotional buccaneer. He was 
one of those sharply intelligent and vital men whose profession 
as seaman, and destiny as husband and father, had neither satis- 
fied nor disciplined his heart. He had never betrayed his secret 
to a living soul; but the fact remained that he was bored by 
the triviality of his existence. Even during the heavy responsi- 
bility of bringing the Biskra into New York through the infuriat- 
ing ice and fogs of the winter months, the knowledge that he 
would be held even for the foolish negligence of others, if he 
had a smash, was inadequate to occupy his mind to the exclusion 
of romantic and villainous desires. Captain Musker had not 
shirked his duties in this life. His wife, a pale, worn, close- 
lipped Lancashire woman, received two-thirds of his pay each 
month from the owners in Liverpool, and she was raising her 
five children with exemplary North Country austerity and recti- 
tude. Anything more wildly contrasting with Captain Musker’s 
life of official splendor as commander of the Biskra, a twelve- 
thousand-ton pleasure ship, than the narrow house at Sefton 
Park, which is to Liverpool what Yonkers is to New York, 
ceuld not be imagined. But Captain Musker was not often able 
to make this comparison. The Biskra went to Southampton on 
the rare occasions on which she docked in Great Britain. Most 
of her time her home port was New York. This was not dis- 
tasteful to Captain Musker. He simply could not endure the 
atmosphere of Sefton Park. He had no intention of abandoning 
his wife and family in the ordinary sense of the word, but spiritu- 
ally he had cast them off long ago. It was, to his secret soul, a 
shocking thing that he should be so shackled, and he had broken 
the shackles. He roamed the oceans unencumbered by the con- 
ventional inhibitions of respectability. His wife had never been 
on a sea-voyage, and she was not only unaware of her husband’s 
way of life—she could not even imagine it. The infidelity of 
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sailor-men was, to her, something abstract and strange. She 
never associated her husband with such divagations. And in a 
general way Mrs. Musker showed sense. Captain Musker had no 
intention of quitting domestic life to live the shabby existence 
of the average jack-ashore prowler. Far from it. 

He was looking for something better and finer, you may say. 
What did he seek? Because, it was a thing more than a person. 
To describe it more closely still, it was an embodied abstraction 
he sought. There were qualities about some women which stimu- 
lated his imagination and gave him fugitive glimpses of the 
fundamental principles of human happiness. It was not so easy 
to fill this specification as some lady passengers fancied. Their 
response to his first, almost imperceptible suggestion that sym- 
pathy was the indispensable factor in human friendship, often 
inspired him with a silent, invisible but none the less ferocious 
contempt. If Captain Musker had lived two centuries earlier, 
he would have made them walk the plank. Some, so crude was 
their conception of what he was driving at, he would probably 
have hanged at the yardarm. 

But modern seamen who voyage out upon the more or less 
uncharted seas of romantic friendship are generally wrecked; or 
at any rate, they abandon the voyage and return home overland. 
Captain Musker was always making mistakes. It was a poor 
substitute for cutting their throats to cut them on the promenade 
deck. But he made the more intelligent of them feel acutely that 
they were not his ideal, after all. 








It must not be supposed that these emotional cruises of Captain 


Musker were lost upon the officers of the Biskra. On the con- 
trary, they were well known to them all, through the steward 
and purser. Occasionally the officer on the bridge had endeav- 
ored to discover just what Captain Musker was doing in his 
room. These efforts were disappointing. One inquisitive third 
mate had once tiptoed into the chart-room and was applying his 
bright blue eye to the keyhole of the Captain’s cabin, when the 
door flew open sharply, allowing the young gentleman to fall in 
an apologetic pose at his commander’s feet. Captain Musker did 
not say a word. He merely handed the third mate a sheet of 
paper bearing the heading “Night Orders,” and in pencil under- 
neath the following words: “Come in whenever you wish, but 
don’t spy on me, or anybody else.’ The young fellow never for- 
got the expression of blended astonishment and demoniacal de- 
light on the face of the handsome French actress in extreme 


“I wont have you imitating 
“IT wont have it!” 


She turned on him like a flash. 


me!” she exclaimed. 


Parisian décolleté, seated across the room holding a créme-de- 
menthe in her jeweled hand, nor her shrill cackling laughter. 
What he should have remembered in the first place was Captain 
Musker’s acute sense of hearing. 

But the purser and the steward had no such illusions, even 
had they felt like losing their own dignity of office. They were 
amused at the cool imperturbable insolence with which Captair 
Musker bundled semi-important people from his own particular 
table in the saloon and had interesting women brought over from 
corner tables where the purser himself or the doctor had stowed 
them for their own delectation. They were compelled to admire 
Captain Musker’s manner. If he were carrying some one of 
absolutely first rank, such as the prime minister of Sarmatia 
or the financial adviser to the Governor of the Chersonese Penin- 
sula, Captain Musker managed, by some occult variation of the 
ordinary rules of conversation, to make these potentates see how 
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much more desirable it was for them to have a special table, 
or even to take their meals in their suites. Old and important 
ladies, foisted on the Captain by the management, were not dis- 
turbed. Captain Musker simply dined in his cabin, and the 
ladies he preferred were usually delighted to accept his invita- 
tions. 

Indeed, there was no particular reason for Captain Musker 
going downstairs at all. The owners of the Biskra left such points 
of etiquette entirely to their individual commanders. In their 
view, if a woman wanted to compromise herself on the high 
seas, it was no part of their duty or privilege to prevent her. 
It was possible—and cynical Purser Jaques had once remarked 
that it seemed certain—that some of them took sea-voyages for 
that express purpose. The Company put complaints down to 
jealousy, and in this they were generally right. 


ON the voyage with which this story has to deal there had 
been an almost unbelievable dearth of what the doctor called 
“heart-interest.” It is highly unusual for a ship to leave New 
York on a cruise to the Mediterranean without carrying a few 
of the sort of women Captain Musker suspected of possessing 
that elusive and subtle quality he delighted to discover. American 
women are extraordinarily sensitive to the appeal of life on 
board ship. They are also inclined to attribute heroic qualities 
to the men who command ships. But mere roguishness and bright 
interest in himself was not precisely what Captain Musker cov- 
eted. That sort of thing bored him. So did other men’s lady-loves 
traveling alone, who attempted to achieve spurious flirtations with 
the Captain in order to excite the interest of some attractive 
vice-president of a million-dollar corporation whose wife was 
keeping to her cabin all the voyage. So did the rangy and athletic 
provincial women who taught English in distant colleges, making 
their first voyage to Europe, and who were ready to expire emo- 
tionally at the sight of Captain Musker’s austere, appraising eyes 
bent upon them from beneath his peaked cap trimmed with 
golden oak-leaves. 

But nothing else was to be found on this occasion. The Cap- 
tain dined in taciturn dignity surrounded by respectable couples 
of normal wealth, age and social importance. He walked the 
promenade in solitary state, ignoring the expectant eyes of women 
in the ranked deck-chairs. He spent long hours in his room, 
reading or meditating upon the prospects of something turning 
up in Marseilles. He was not sanguine. The most likely arrivals 
were a host of students who had been dissipating in Paris and 
having an extra week or two in the Louvre. 

The new purser of the Biskra was not cynical. Indeed, he 
was inclined to doubt the stories he had heard about Captain 
Musker in the past. He alluded to the Captain’s monastic seclu- 
sion to the chief steward, who laid a long, cigarette-stained finger 
to his pink, fleshy nose. The steward’s name was Drinkwater; 
but as he himself remarked at times, a man doesn’t select his 
own name. 

“You wait,” he told the purser, Mr. Vokes, in a rich port-wine 
voice. “He’s only biding his time. The old man’s fancy in 
skirts aint yours, nor it aint mine, neither. But I'll say this for 
him—he goes in for thoroughbreds mostly, and he’s damn’ par- 
ticular even about them.” 

“I haven't the slightest idea what you're talking about,” said 
Vokes in a refined, querulous tone, “and I doubt if you have 
either, Drinkwater.” 

“Oh, all right, all right,” mumbled the steward. “You haven't 
sailed with this old man. I have. You didn’t see that Eye-talian 
moving-picture actress in New York, did you? The Signorina 
Carmelita Something-or-other. She joined us in Naples. Some 
girl, Mr. Vokes.” 

“I saw her pictures in the Sunday papers,” said Vokes, yawning. 
“What about her? Did he—” 

“Not by a jugful!” returned Mr. Drinkwater, nodding solemn- 
ly. “She was at his table, and anybody with eyes in his head 
could see she was balmy about him.” 

“Why on earth should a woman like that get balmy, as you 
call it, about the skipper?” demanded Vokes irritably. “I heard 
the same sort of blah on the Bizerta. Marvelous tales of the 
celebrated Captain Musker! Must have a hypnotic eye!” He 
raised his voice. Mr. Drinkwater made a gesture of warning. 


“He has a damn’ inconvenient sense of hearing,” he muttered, 
“and don’t you forget it. I don’t know why,” he went on, alluding 
to the Italian lady. “I’m only telling you. He turned her down, 
cold! You know, he’ll take people off. She had a way of saying, 
‘Oh, si, sil’ meaning ‘Yes, yes,’ you understand. He’d take her off.” 
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Vokes stared.as though he doubted the steward’s sanity, Mr. 
Drinkwater nodded. 

“Yes,” he insisted. “Took her off, before the other passengers 
—Oh, si, sil’” Mr. Drinkwater’s voice became an astonish:ng 
falsetto. 

“You mean, insulted her?” exclaimed Vokes, who suddenly 
looked extremely shocked. Like most commonplace men, Vokes 
could not bear the thought of a pretty woman being treated as 
though she were an ordinary human creature. He called it chival- 
ry, doubting in his heart whether other men really understood it. 

Mr. Drinkwater shook his head, his mouth pursed up, his eyes 
globular with superior information. 

“He has a way with him,” he said. “You wait. He’s had no- 
body here to bother him so far this trip, you know.” 

The purser was not listening. It had come into his head that 
Captain Musker had been acting in this fashion only the day be- 
fore. Vokes had been in the old man’s room with some papers. 
He had given, as he stood beside Captain Musker’s desk, his 
own peculiar slight cough, behind a bent forefinger. He became 
rigid with indignation now, as he realized what the Captain had 
done. He had taken him off! Had given a slight cough behind 
a curved forefinger! 

Mr. Vokes became aware again of the steward talking. He 
frowned. His complacency was shattered like a shivered mirror, 
fresh cracks revealing themselves even as he eagerly scrutinized it. 
He came abruptly to the inevitable conclusion of the Englishman 
who has been taken off. Captain Musker was a bounder! A rank 
outsider! 

“we The chief says we'll be in Marseilles tomorrow eve- 
ning,” concluded Mr. Drinkwater, who had been going on with 
his narration unconscious of the purser’s thoughts. 

Captain Musker did not happen to hear this conversation. 
Even he could not catch the sound of men’s voices through four 
steel decks and several bulkheads, with the engines turning ninety 
revolutions per minute. It would have affected him not at all 
however. Men received from him adequate justice, no matter 
how long they remained with him; they got nothing more. Cap- 
tain Musker, when he wrote a reference for one of his officers. 
concluding with the conventional declaration of sorrow over the 
departure, would point it out to the young man with the blunt 
end of his fountain pen. Nothing more. The departing mate 
would comprehend perfectly. He would always allude to his 
late commander with an expressive grimace. He learned in time 
that Captain Musker had his good points. For instance, he had 
never sent in “confidential reports” about anybody in his life. He 
didn’t even answer the Company’s letters asking for them. If 
they wanted a snooper, they could hire one at less than a ship- 
master’s salary. Mr. Vokes was young and full of his English 
dignity, and he did not yet understand that power is heady stuff, 
but a good commander carries it according to his own particular 
temperament. It had never struck Mr. Vokes in exactly this 
light—but acting as an unpaid judge of one’s superiors is the 
most unprofitable profession in the world. 


"THE Biskra was to remain merely overnight in Marseilles in 
the Grand Bassin du Lazaret. Mr. Vokes was in his office 
in the grand entrance hall when the gangway was shot on board 
and the new passengers, who had been waiting since four o'clock 
—it was now six-thirty—began to embark. He saw Drinkwater 
answer the ship’s telephone in his office across the hall, and then 
he forgot everything because he found himself gazing straight in- 
to Cora Saverey’s eyes, through the shining brass bars of the 
grille. Mr. Vokes did not so much fall in love with Cora Saverey 
as to indulge in a head-on collision with that particular kind of 
grand passion which seems to afflict ship’s officers on passenger 
vessels. He was dimly aware of Drinkwater, the officious fool, 
coming away from the telephone and walking rapidly to and fro, 
his hands behind his back, with the smile of a minor prophet whose 
predictions have come true, on his flushed and bibulous counte- 
nance. 

Mr. Drinkwater was hovering in the vicinity for three excellent 
reasons: First, it was his duty to do so, while the passengers 
were coming on board; second, he wished to speak to Mrs. 
Saverey about her seat in the saloon; and finally, after the fash- 
ion of minor prophets, he was eager to impart his latest con- 
firmation to an unbeliever. 

Vokes overlooked this side of the question. To him the upper 
part of Cora Saverey’s fine figure, the dark luster of her brown 
eyes, the exquisitely flexile beauty of her mouth, were sufficient 
to exclude the world beyond. He (Continued on page 102) 
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thought her ruby-red tam-o’-shanter the 
most vividly suitable and smartly chic affair 
in the world. Vokes was shaken. He could 
hardly answer her inquiries as to mail, hour 
of sailing, baggage, cabin, bath, deck-chair, 
money-changing, library and games, which 
every woman deems it her duty to discuss 
with the purser within five minutes of em- 
barking. He was shaken. Peering at him 
through the grille, Cora thought lightly of 
some strange uniformed animal in a marine 
zoo. She was always nice to men in official 
positions while traveling. It was good pol- 
icy. She smiled at Mr. Vokes, and he trem- 
bled. 

Then he saw Drinkwater beaming and 
waiting to speak to her the moment she 
turned away from the grille. He wished 
Drinkwater would go away and fall down 
the boiler-room ladder so that he would be 
temporarily disabled. He wished that the 
whole business of embarkation could be 
halted for several hours so that he could 
continue to look into Cora Saverey’s eyes. 
But apparently as a purser he continued to 
function during this momentary vertigo. He 
heard himself speaking and he saw Cora 
Saverey smile again and murmur, “Thank 
vou so much,” as she turned to fall into the 
clutches of the unspeakable Drinkwater. 


IVE minutes later the chief steward came 
into Mr. Vokes’ office and spoke behind 
his pink, hairy fist. 

“Just as I said, Mr. Vokes,” he rumbled. 
“You saw that skirt with the red tam-o’- 
shanter? Mrs. Saverey? Old man was 
looking down from the bridge and spots her. 
Telephones me, you _ noticed, perhaps. 
‘Steward,’ he says, ‘that lady as has just 
come aboard, in the red hat. Put her at 
my table next to me,’ he says. Didn't I tell 
vou he would come to life when we got to 
Marseilles? Nice piece of goods, too, if you 
ask me. ‘And tell the purser,’ he says, ‘tell 
the purser to bring the passenger-list at 
once,’ he says. It’s her he wants to know 
about, I may as well tell you,” added 
Drinkwater. “Age, nationality, married or 
single, name and address. He'll get her tele- 
phone-number from her himself,” he went 
on with a giggle. 

It is only just to state that the steward 
had no idea, never did have any idea, of 
the anguish all this was causing Mr. Vokes. 
Drinkwater did not know what had hap- 
pened while he was waiting for Mrs. Sav- 
erey to be at liberty. As for a purser falling 
in love, most of them were too hard-boiled 
to make such an event probable. Drink- 
water was merely interested in proving that 
he had been correct in his diagnosis of Cap- 
tain Musker’s technique. 

“T tell you,” he murmured, moving off 
again, “he’s a wonder.” 

It might easily be true, thought Vokes 
miserably, as he went on with his work. 
There were other passengers, a dozen of 
them, besides Mrs. Saverey, and he went on 
with his work. For five minutes Vokes had 
soared into the empyrean. All his life he had 
been selfish, but had regarded it as a com- 
pound of virtue and refinement. But for five 
minutes—the minutes between Cora Sav- 
erey’s smile and Drinkwater’s information— 
Mr. Vokes had formulated a scheme for get- 
ting this ravishing woman at his table, in- 
viting her this evening to dine with him, in 
one of the places he knew in the Cannebiére. 
In a series of rapid and cinematographic 
visions he saw himself with her at Berto- 
lini’s at Naples, at Shepheard’s at Cairo, at 
the Salvarelli at Tunis. He saw himself on 
the little balcony of the Royal Danielli at 
Venice, envied by all the other men in the 
place, and entering a gondola for a moon- 
light ride on the canals. Vokes had never 
had any romance in his life, and he had 
often pitied himself. He imagined romance 
was a combination of luck and being an 
Englishman. He was mistaken. Romance is 


a matter of temperament and opportunity. 
The poignant moments of ecstasy passed; 
the flame went out, and Vokes regarded the 
smoking residue with dismal discouragement. 
Years later Vokes achieved his romance—on 
another steamer. He was one of those men 
who marry their romance and never achieve 
another. 


APTAIN MUSKER studied the situa- 

tion. There had been something about 
the glimpse he had had of that woman as 
she hastened up the gangway, a glimpse 
mainly of a red tam-o’-shanter, fine shoul- 
ders and a flicker of silk stockings above 
gleaming high heels, which inspired him to 
hope that his season of boredom was at an 
end. He could not have explained it, but 
something in the way she came on board led 
him to believe that she was not only a com- 
petent traveler but that she was alene. 
Quite accidentally he had been leaning on 
the rail outside his cabin abaft the bridge 
after “ringing off” to the engine-room. He 
had caught sight of the red tam and the 
poise of her body as she turned round from 
speaking to some one on the dock—an offi- 
cial, he was sure—and swung forward up the 
gangway. It seemed extraordinary that so 
fugitive an impression could give him so 
strong a conviction that she was interesting 
and unencumbered by bothersome preoccu- 
pations. He stepped at once into his quar- 
ters and called up the chief steward, listen- 
ing intently for the tone in which that 
gentleman replied. Oh, yes, the port-wine 
voice said with husky deference, the lady 
was now at the purser’s office. It would be 
attended to at once. Quite so. 

Captain Musker told himself, as he hung 
up, that Drinkwater had had a few whiskies 
already. He could almost smell that rich 
vinous breath over the wire! Captain 
Musker was very abstemious himself. He 
had a notion that liquor rather detracted 
from the sport to which he was addicted— 
the search for a congenial feminine person- 
ality. One had need of all one’s brains to 
maintain an advantage over women, he be- 
lieved. And it is true that men like him, 
with their senses extraordinarily acute, and 
endowed with an undiminished vitality of 
body and mind, are not attracted by the 
muggy delights of alcohol. 

Nor did he notice anything in the manner 
of Vokes, who appeared with some papers 
in due course. He was not thinking of 
Vokes. He had decided before they left New 
York that Vokes was well enough, somewhat 
conceited, and by no means observant. All 
of this was correct. When Vokes arrived, 
Captain Musker was having a shave and a 
change before dinner. He had been up early, 
passing the Spanish headlands. He ignored 
Vokes, telling him to leave the stuff on the 
desk. At seven-thirty, when he judged a 
woman like this Mrs. Saverey—Cora Hunt- 
ingdon Saverey, according to the passenger- 
list—would be halfway through her fish, 
Captain Musker stepped into the elevator 
and descended to the dining-room. 


UT Cora Saverey was more anxious to 

meet Captain Musker and make a favor- 
able impression upon him than he was to 
meet her and exercise his celebrated influ- 
ence. She always, in her frequent voyages 
to Europe, had this plan in view, merely as 
a matter of sound policy. It did not always 
amount to much, because on the big west- 
ern ocean flyers, the captain was often in- 
visible to a mere lone Thirty-eighth Street 
dressmaker. 

On this occasion, however, Cora had come 
to Marseilles from Paris instead of going 
direct to Cherbourg. She was eager to see 
the storied lands of the Mediterranean. The 
tourist agent in Paris had told her she could 
pick up the Biskra at Marseilles—a number 
of passengers were going overland to Switz- 
erland and Germany—and make the trip. 
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She inquired about baggage. She had a 
large quantity of baggage, as usual, trunks 
and trunks of dresses which must go direct, 
of course; but other trunks, materizls, pat- 
terns, bric-a-brac for the atelier she wished 
to take with her. There was also some 
furniture, antiques, also for the atelier. 

The agent assured her the Biskra had 
room for a truckload of baggage, if she 
wished to pay the freight on it. He had 
leaned far over the counter to show her the 
exact location of her room on the Biskra 
as they examined the accommodation-chart. 
He had been quite nice. Men were generally 
nice to Cora. Her husband was the solitary 
exception. He did not understand her. It 
was very difficult for Cora to explain her 
husband to other men, especially men who 
fiercely insisted she divorce him and marry 
them instead. She was thinking of this diffi- 
culty—it was strange how much she thought 
of him—when Captain Musker came to take 
his seat beside her in the saloon of the 
Biskra. 

But if her husband was a puzzle to her, 

Cora Saverey found Captain Musker even 
more baffling. She knew she was attractive 
in her rust-colored evening gown with a red 
amber necklace and a carbuncle bracelet on 
her splendid arm. So attired, her beauty 
was of the robust, yet not too heavy type, 
which makes men meditate upon the days 
when women were carried off amid scenes of 
slaughter and barbaric ravishment. 
; But Captain Musker, searching her face 
ina first glance of grand appraisal, was pre- 
occupied more with the quick intelligence 
and honest comradeship he detected latent 
there. This, he felt, was she whom he had 
imagined so often of late. He plunged at 
once into conversation in an undertone, and 
people at neighboring tables, noting the ex- 
pression of Cora Saverey’s face change from 
smiling politeness to a sort of bewildered yet 
intense interest, wondered what he was say- 
ing. 

They were fated, however, to remain in ig- 
norance. Women never repeated the things 
Captain Musker told them. As Drinkwater 
phrased it, he had a way with them. Cora 
Saverey seemed so utterly engrossed with 
his words she hardly noticed what she was 
eating. The others at the Captain’s table, a 
rotund and good-natured couple, addressed 
remarks to him from time to time and re- 
ceived adequate replies. And the fascinating 
monologue continued in a low tone, running 
round the interruptions as a stream runs 
round the obstructions in its course. Some- 
times, restraining her laughter with diffi- 
culty, Cora shook her head. Laughing out- 
right, she would nod her vigorous assent. 
Once she turned her head away from Cap- 
tain Musker, who continued to talk, and 
hiding her face in her hand, shook with 
shocked merriment. And Mr. Vokes, who 
was sitting in full view of this scene, became 
more convinced than ever of Captain 
Musker’s ungentlemanly behavior. It stabbed 
him through and through to think that the 
Captain might even be taking off himself 
in order to evoke that unseemly laughter in 
a charming but misguided girl. 

It was all the more impressive from a 
spectator’s point of view because Captain 
Musker’s. austere features remained unsmil- 
ing. The middle-aged and elderly passengers 
did not approve. They felt certain that to 
make a woman like Cora Saverey—extreme- 
ly smart and yet entirely unplaced as yet— 
enjoy herself at such short notice, there 
must be something improper about the con- 
versation. And naturally they longed to 
hear it. 

But Cora did not enlighten them. As she 
left the saloon, she nodded to a couple of 
spinsters with whom she had chatted on the 
way from Paris, and went to her cabin 
smiling, leaving the commander looking in- 
to a demi-tasse. Cora had accepted his in- 
vitation to go on shore with him in zn hour. 
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N THE FASHIONABLE SUMMER COLONIES 
AT NEWPORT AND BAR HARBOR 


169 women tell why they find 
this soap best for their skin ~ 
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HE Italian ambassador arrives. 
Dinners, dances, bathing-parties 
. The Brazillian envoy arrives. A 
lawn-féte, a polo-match, in honor of a 
distinguished Russian prince . . 
Tennis week. The Horse Show. A 
wedding of international interest. 
Yachting, sailing, golf on the Ocean 
Links . . . the Newport season! 


Far more picturesque, more in- 





More than three fourths of these beauti 
ful women said, “Woodbury’s” 


BATHING-PARTIES 


ALL THE LAZY, 


souciant, than in winter—society, at 
its two favorite summer resorts, New- 
port and Bar Harbor, becomes like a 
wonderful cubist pattern, all dazzling 
movement and color. 


Never were the women as beautiful 
as now—like tropical flowers in their 
brilliant sports frocks; their cheeks 
touched to carnation by sun and 
wind, arms and throats delicately 
sun-browned, 


E asked 193 women of the cot- 

tage colonies at Newport and 

Bar Harbor what soap they find best 
for the care of their skin. 


More than three-fourths answered, 
“Woodbury’s Facial Soap!” 
“It keeps my skin in beautiful condition,” 
they said—“ Protects it from salt water.” — 
“ The tonic effect of Woodbury’s Soap is de- 
lightful, especially used with ice as an after 
treatment.” —“ Has greatly improved the 
texture of my skin.” 

A skin specialist worked out the formula. by 


which Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This 
formula not only calls for the purest and finest 
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LUXURIOUS PAGEANT OF A NEWPORT SEASON 
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ingredients; it also demands greater refinement 
in the manufacturing process than is com- 
mercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a 
booklet of famous skin treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning 
to use Woodbury’s, you will notice an improve- 
ment in your complexion. Get a cake today— 
begin tonight the treatment your skin needs, 


Your WoopsurRY TREATMENT 
for ten days 


NOW—THE,NEW LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 








Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 
1707 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed roc please send me the new large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, and the treat- 
ment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 
Co., Limited, 1707 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


City State 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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ORA SAVEREY was a business woman. 
Her atelier in Thirty-eighth Street, 
where she also had an apartment, was one 
oi those small select enterprises which suc- 
ceed by means of the oldest and most 
economical form of advertising in the world 
—personal recommendation. She had a 
clientele that included Forty-second Street 
vocalists, Park Avenue flappers, handsome 
ladies with apartments in the Thirties near 
the Third Avenue L, who were sometimes 
accompanied by middle-aged Wall Street 
men; and not-yet-successful motion-picture 
actresses working in the studios beyond the 
Fifty-ninth Street bridge. Not a married 
woman in the lot, Cora used to think, with 
a smile. It was strange how the waifs 
and strays of New York’s Alsatia seemed 
to like her, who was devoted to her hus- 
band in a most absurd way. Or rather it 
was strange that she should have developed 
a vogue for them. She dressed with amaz- 
ing chic herself; but her style was decid- 
edly Frenchy, and it came natural to her 
to be'simple, yet vivid and smart. 

And of course Cora was in continual con- 
flict with the passing fancies of men, who 
saw in her one of her own customers, one 
of those maturing and experienced girls, 
perhaps, who are forever tearing to and fro 
across the Atlantic, or perhaps a rich man’s 
companion about to be paid off. Cora was 
neither, but she never made a parade of 
her real feelings. She had her way to 
make. Men like these had other women- 
friends—possible clients. She was clever. 
And, as already remarked, the officers of 
the ships on which she traveled were the 
especial objects of her smiles and pretty 
speeches. She had never lost anything by 
it yet. 

But as she pondered Captain Musker’s 
recent disclosures regarding himself, she was 
puzzled to know what to make of him. 
Somehow or other Cora seemed to appeal 
most to those men who did not believe very 
strongly in female integrity. Virtuous and 
ambitious men were intimidated by her air 
of worldly hauteur when her eyes, the color 
of new bronze, rested upon them. They 
were also restrained by the intense bitterness 
with which their womenfolk spoke of her 
before they knew anything about her. It 
would not be true to say Cora knew all 
this. She did not know it as she knew 
the Customs dues on the materials she im- 
ported. She was aware of it as we are 
aware of some one behind us, as we sense 
a premonition. She did not, in her thoughts, 
accuse Captain Musker of being one of these 
men merely because he had spoken to her 
about himself with Homeric frankness. This 
was because Captain Musker, too, was 
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clever. You might almost say he had his 
way to make as well as she. He had a 
problem to solve, anyhow. 

He was clever. Everything he had told 
her, while it could be taken as extravagant 
metaphor and merely expressive of his 
desire to amuse a passenger, might, after all, 
be true. It was possible that he had been 
seeking a soul-mate, a woman who could 
sympathize with his peculiar state of mind. 
It was possible that she herself had unique 
qualities for such a réle, that Fate had 
brought them together, two minds with but 
a single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one! It was even possible that he had 
fallen in love with her the moment he had 
seen her coming up the gangway. According 
to what he had told her, the voyage from 
that moment had become semething entirely 
different. Instead of a dead dreariness of 
routine, it would now be an adventure, 
brilliant, scintillant, possibly incandescent— 
if she were the woman he believed her to 
be! It was the word incandescent which 
had caused her to turn her head and become 
convulsed with laughter. 


T was ridiculous, of course; yet, as she 
repaired her make-up in her cabin, she 
could not help thinking about him. She 
was not such a fool as not to see that the 
voyage would be delightful, if not “incandes- 
cent,” if Captain Musker made her his 
companion. She decided he was fascinating. 
And a woman can love one man with an 
obstinate all-enduring devotion, and yet 
think of another man as fascinating, admir- 
ing him, and enjoying with a sort of virginal 
wickedness the perils of the intimacy. She 
can do this and keep her head, while the 
man, so long as he is not the victim of 
his own emotions, remains in exasperated 
ignorance of her real feeling for him. If 
he falls in love, the affair becomes a series 
of duels, in which he is likely to receive 
a mortal wound in his self-esteem. 

The first rounds of Cora’s duel with Cap- 
tain Musker took place that evening over 
the table of a café-restaurant in the Rue 
Noailles, which is a continuation of the Can- 
nebiére. There were buttons on the foils, 
one may say. She was reluctant to spoil 
her chances for a charming voyage. He 
had his pride. Captain Musker was tre- 
mendously jealous of his self-esteem, of his 
judgment, and of his reputation for fas- 
tidiousness. 

“I have been thinking of what you told 
me,” she said, smiling. “It was awfully in- 
teresting.” 

“And you agree?” he asked, outwardly 
calm, but much more perturbed within than 
he believed possible. She stared at him 
for an instant and burst out laughing in 
his face. He thought: “She is everything 
I like.” 

“Who do you think you are?” she de- 
manded explosively. “The Prince of Wales? 
No, of course not!” And she laughed again, 
her eyes on his, accepting a cigarette, en- 
thralling him completely in the snare of 
her beauty. 

And again he said to himself: 
thing I like.” 

“No,” he said aloud, “but you will.” 

“You're a fast worker, Captain,” she in- 
formed him with a glance “of generous 
admiration. “Do you always go for a girl 
like this?” 

“T’ve never had cause to ‘go’ for anyone 
like this, as you call it, before. I don't 
a orders about speed. Don't you like 
it ” 

“Oh, like it! That’s—well, not the point. 
Don’t you get rebuffs?” she inquired cheek- 
ily. 

“Mind your own business,” he growled. 
“I asked you a question.” 

She laughed and left her hand on the 
table. He took it. She gazed at him 
through the smoke of her cigarette. 


“Every- 
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“You do like it,’ he announced coolly. 
She drew her hand gently back. 

“Does it mean so very much to you, 
Captain?” she asked. 

“Why don’t you stick to the point?” he 
insisted. 

“I told you it wasn’t the point,” she 
flashed back at him. 

“Then I was right. You like it! That 
makes it easier for me to tell you that it 
means very much indeed to me,” he said, 
frowning. 

“And all you told me, about your need 
of some one with sympathy, was serious?” 
she asked. He nodded vigorously. He was 
repeating to himself, “Everything I like,” 
but to her he said, with the very faintest 
tinge of mockery in his tones: 

“Tell me about your life as a moodeeste, 
in your atelier. Aren’t you lonely?” 

She looked up at him sharply. She had 
used those two words, perhaps with a little 
swank, since she felt so glad to be with 
English-speaking people again. For an in- 
stant she faltered. And then she smiled, her 
chin in her hand, and reaching for another 
cigarette, she gave him a wistful enigmatic 
glance from the depths of her bronze-colored 


es. 

“Well, perhaps, at times,” she said. 

“Why have you never married again?” 
he asked. There was a dangerous flicker 
in the eyes gazing at him for a moment. 

“I might follow your example and say 
mind your own business,” she remarked 
slowly; “but I can tell you why. I’m not 
sure I'd be any better off.” 

“Yes?” he said, wondering if this were 
a piece of daring on her part, offering him 
an almost unbelievable opening. Suddenly 
she leaned forward, her elbows on the little 
iron table, the glass of Cointreau raised to 
her lips. 

“Don’t ask too much, Captain,” she said 
gently, “of a poor working girl.” 

The Captain did not reply. But to him- 
self he repeated the glamorous phrase: 

“Everything I like!” 


ND a month later, as the Biskra started 

homeward toward Gibraltar and New 
York, the amphitheaters and cisterns of 
ancient Carthage away on her port beam, 
on the flank of Sidi Bon Said, Captain 
Musker was still of the same mind. She 
was not only all he had imagined, but 
more. In the moonlight of the crossings, 
amid the beauty of Posilipo and Sorrento, 
during the heat and dust and strangeness 
of such places as the Holy .City and Damas- 
cus, in a fast motorcar between Cairo and 
Heliopolis, under the moon again between 
Athens and Phaleron Bay, the magical way 
she responded to his mood without aban- 
doning her mystery made him revise, at 
times, his opinion of women. Here in Tunis, 
she had done it again. He knew very little 
more about her now than when she came 
on board at Marseilles. Not that she had 
been rudely uncommunicative. He had 
learned the sort of women who patronized 
her shop, the kind of books and plays she 
liked, and her fad for antique furniture— 
for the atelier. Here in Tunis she had made 
him go into strange old places looking for 
“pieces.” 

And she had detected, and denounced to 
his face, that habit of his of taking people 
off. He had done it more than once to 
her, and she had put her foot down. 

“I wont have it!” she had said to his 
amazement. He recalled the scene and the 
bewilderment of the old Spaniard who had 
the thing for sale. 

“What do you want with a great thing 
like that?” he had asked, amused, as she 
poked around the dark, dirty shop. It was 
a huge wardrobe of Spanish workmanship, 
of massive Honduras mahogany with handles 
Cora suspected to be cast silver. There was 
a coat of arms over the door, and, within, 
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SAYS : 


oe together they constitute as 
simple, swift and effectual a 
method of caring for the skin 


as has yet been discovered”’ 


HE lovely younger women of 
society have learned that even 
in the proud bloom of youth 
it pays to keep the lamp of 
beauty filled and trimmed. 





Listen, for instance, to Mrs. Vander- 
bile:—“‘ Youthfulness is the real pot of 
gold at the end of every woman’s rain- 
bow. How to keep it, how to achieve it is 
her goal.” 

Mrs. Vanderbilt’s beauty is like a star 
—cool, white, apart. It is unexpected— 
and thrilling. 

As Miss Gloria Morgan she “danced at 
court” in the great cap- 
itals of Europe. Then 
came her brilliant mar- 
riage intooneof America’s 
most celebrated families, 
followed by the birth of 
a lovely baby girl. 

Marriage, mother- 
hood, houses in New 
York and Newport—re- 
sponsibilities have only 
increased Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s conviction that 
beauty must have wise 


care. The TWO CREAMS which cleanse, 
tone and preserve your delicate skin 


“Pond’s Two Creams,” 
she says, “are a wonderful help to this 
coveted end—they cleanse the skin, keep- 
ing it fresh and firm. And protect it, 
giving it a velvety finish. Together they 
constitute as simple, swift and effectual a 
method of caring for the skin as has yet 
been discovered.” 

Care for your skin as follows daily 
Whenever your skin needs cleansing use Pond’s 
Cold Cream. After you return from an outing 
and always at night before retiring, pat it gen- 
erously over the surface of your face, throat, 
hands. Let it stay on a few moments that its 
soft fine oils may sink down, down into the 
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the daring of black velvet in this exquisite period 


Lanvin frock, conspire to heighten MRS. VANDERBILT'S exotic beauty 


skin’s deep cells, forcing out 
all dust, dirt and face pow- 
der. A soft cloth or facial 
tissue removes all cream and 
pore-deep dirt. To make 
doubly sure, pat fresh cream 
on again. Remove once 
more. Finish with a dash of 
cold water ora rub with ice. 

If your skin has been ex- 
posed to sun and wind or if 
it tends to dryness, after the 
bedtime cleansing pat on 
more Pond’s Cold Cream 
and leave it until morning. 
It smooths out. all the un- 
lovely little Mfhes, brings 
you supple and fresh to start the day. 

Oiliness means overactive oil glands and 
these in turn mean congestion at the base of 
the pores. Repeated cleansings with Pond’s 
will eliminate every trace of oiliness and bring 
back a soft, clear tone—like satin without the 
sheen. 

After every cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream, 
except the bedtime one, apply Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream thinly. It vanishes, leaving an exqui- 
sitely smooth surface, a translucent loveliness. 
And now for your powder. Whisk it on and 
see how beautifully it lies and lingers! You 
won't forever have to be daubing your nose in 
public. And go out, now, without apprehension 


for your skin. Laugh at the wind. Turn your 
nose up at the sun. They cannot harm you— 
spared, protected, as you are by this delicate 
film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

Buy and try Pond’s Creams. See for your- 
self that Mrs. Vanderbilt speaks truly when 
she says, “They constitute as effectual a 
method of caring for the skin as has yet been 
discovered.” 

Other women of beauty and social prestige 
who have praised Pond’s Creams are: 

Her Mayesty THE QuEEN oF RouMANIA 
9c BoursBoNn 


Tue Princesse Marie 

THe Ducuesse ve RICHELIE! 
Mrs. Witit1AM FE. Borax 

Miss AnNE MorcGan 

Mrs. NicHotas LoncwortxH 
Miss Maryorie OELRICHS 
Miss Exinor Patrerson 

Miss Camitia Livincston 


Free Offer: Why not try Pond’s Two Creams, 


free? Mail coupon for tubes of 
each and instructions for using them. 
The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. G 
133 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Creams. 
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it was as large as a small room. Captain 
Musker was taken aback by her answer. 

“That’s what I shall use it for, a room 
for the | models,” she said. “It is an 
armoire. 

“Oh, I see; it’s an armoire,” he had 

mocked, and she had turned on him like 
a flash. 

“I wont have you imitating me!” 
exclaimed, stamping. “I wont have it!” 

He admired this spirit of hers so much! 
To his own surprise, he had given in at 
once, and she had become radiant again. 
She used the word armoire several times to 
test him, however. 

“It'll cost you a pretty penny to take 
that to New York,” he had warned her. 

But it had not. He had bought it for 
her, and it was going to New York as his. 
His armoire. 


she 


} was time, Captain Musker thought, as 
the Biskra left Cape Bon astern, to de- 
cide what he was to do. He could no 
longer disguise from himself the fact that 
Cora ‘Saverey had beaten him at his own 
game. He was in love with her, and she 
_ was aware of it. She seemed to have no 
care for her reputation, yet somehow no one 
had much to say against her. She was so 
open in her movements that she disarmed 
criticism. Moreover the manifold love af- 
fairs going on throughout the Biskra were 
in no way complicated by Cora Saverey. 
She remained smilingly outside of them 
all. Captain Musker had her to himself, but 
she held him off in a way that baffled and 
intoxicated him. When he used his old and 
well-tried methods, of exciting the pity 
which is not so much akin to love as it is 
the first stage of it, she would listen and 
then argue earnestly about duty. Captain 
Musker did not want to hear about duty. 
He was an authority on the subject. He 
had always done his duty. And he had 
reached that age when men like him feel 
they have earned a vacation from duty. He 
went so far as to say that if he were to 
go home to England and start being atten- 
tive to his wife, she would have him put 
in a sanitarium. 

“Have you ever tried it?” asked Cora, 
making a sly grimace. 

What amazed her was the Captain’s all- 
engrossing selfishness. He thought about her 
all the time in a passionate way, yet he 
never considered her at all. He was gradu- 
ally becoming the victim of his illusions. 
He did not believe in her, although he was 
in love with her. Cora, rather alarmed, 
perceived this. She was aware of it all the 
time as the ship drove across the western 
ocean. He was convinced it was only a 
matter of time before she would reward him 
by revealing herself as “very much like 
everybody else,” as she phrased it to her- 
self. This was a dangerous state of mind 
for any man. If Mr. Vokes, who was much 
engrossed with a nice girl from Michigan, 
had known of it, he would have felt ade- 
quately compensated. But he did not know 
of it. Not even the versatile Drinkwater 
was aware of it. The more upset Captain 
Musker became, the more caution he dis- 
played in keeping his affairs secret. And 
when the ship had left the summer seas 
behind, and the slow swing and heave of 
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the North Atlantic under scudding clouds 
with a chill in the air had sent the women 
below-decks, Captain Musker had leisure 
and solitude to thrash the matter out. It 
was an ideal opportunity to master him- 
self, but like most men in such circum- 
stances, he did not succeed. 

He saw, by the time he reached Sandy 
Hook, that he was infatuated with her, and 
only her acceptance could solve the prob- 
lem. He stubbornly told himself that he 
would go to any length, now, to win her. 
It infuriated him, secretly, that she should 
have reversed the réles. As a rule Captain 
Musker played the part of an Olympian 
Jove, dispensing the favor of his regard to 
gratified human females. It was the other 
way round now. 

Cora had her problem too, but it was 
not Captain Musker. At Gibraltar she had 
received letters, from her manager, a clever 
girl like herself, reporting the news of the 
atelier, and from her husband. Cora’s hus- 
band was her trouble. Cyril was always 
wanting money, but he had revealed no 
marked ability for earning it. He was an 
artist and younger than Cora. He was clever 
in a way, but it did not seem to be a way 
favored by the art-editors of New York 
magazines. Often, for long periods, he could 
not work at all, because he had been gassed 
during the war. In winter he had to go 
south. Cora’s problem had been to get this 
husband, whom she loved, in the way of 
seeing himself as the world saw him—a 
sponge. It was not easy, because Cyril said 
he did not care what the world thought. 

Cyril wrote to say he was succeeding. He 
had broken into the advertising game and 
had a contract. He did not say he wanted 
to see Cora. There was something funny 
about Cyril in that respect, as though his 
mind were clouded over. Of course he loved 
Cora; but it never occurred to him to make 
any demonstrations. If she went to Eu- 
rope on business, he never asked her when 
she was coming back or expressed any long- 
ing to be with her. Since the war he had 
been like this. Cora loved him, naturally. 
Why shouldn’t she? She gave him money. 
Certainly! That was Cyril, a curly-haired, 
blue-eyed, extremely nervous and slender 
young man whose knack of drawing comic 
puppies and boys with freckled faces was 
now being utilized by an advertising corpora- 
tion. 

It was an illusion of Cyril’s that he was 
absolutely independent. He was very 
proud. He had sometimes walked out of 
the East Thirty-eighth Street apartment, 
his head in the air, because Cora had been 
“fresh.” He always walked in again, after 
a night spent on the sofa in his attic studio 
a couple of blocks down the street. To 
Cora this cloudiness of his mind was a call 
to lavish infinite patience and care upon 
him. It might pass. She often thought of 
the happiness that would be hers, when it 
had passed and he would look comprehend- 
ingly into her eyes at last. 

But in the meanwhile, although Captain 
Musker did not perceive just how the prob- 
lem appeaged to Cora, she was often trou- 
bled by the craving for a fuller emotional 
life. Men had told her more than once, 
richer men than Captain Musker could ever 
hope to be, that she was wasting her own 
glorious gifts without possibility of return. 
She sometimes doubted her own wisdom. If 
she had been a lazy parasite, living on an 
assured and luxurious income from divi- 
dends and coupons, she might have aban- 
doned her clear and vigorous outlook on 
life. But she ran a business shrewdly; she 


was in contact with reality every day ex- 
cept when on board ship. Her mind and 
heart never grew slack or flabby. She knew 
that those who give are those who receive 
most, in the realm of the spirit. 

And when the time came to say good-by, 
she met Captain Musker up on the boat- 
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deck and thanked him for his kindness. She 
was looking wonderful in a close-fitting 
dress of black silk she had had made in 
London, a gleaming sheath for the radiant 
personality within. 

“I am coming up to see you,” he said 
bluntly. “I have your address. I have 
something to say. Can’t say it on the ship.” 

“Please!” she begged him. “It would be 
so much better not to. I’ve had a wonder- 
ful time. But really and truly, there can’t 
be anything else.” 

“I’m coming,” he insisted. 

He had the great wardrobe she had 
bought,—for she insisted on offering him a 
check,—her old Spanish armoire, sent up to 
her place; and a day or two later he pro- 
ceeded to follow it. The words armoire and 
amour haunted him. To him Cora was not 
a New York modiste with a rating at the 
credit agencies. She was the embodiment 
of all the dream-women he had imagined, 
who had poured out the prodigality of 
their beauty and fascination before him. 
She was the spirit of French chic and ele- 
gance and naughtiness, dainty, desirable and 
at length accessible. He could not stay away 
from her. He had imagined the place where 
she lived, quietly yet voluptuously furnished 
—he and she alone. It was beyond his be- 
lief that anything so near to his long-cher- 
ished ambitions could fail to materialize 
now. He went up one evening. He could 
not reach her on the telephone, but gave a 
message he was coming to take her out to 
dinner. 

“And you never even thought I might 
have another engagement,” she suggested 
when he stood before her. 

“Break it,” he said. And he added: “You 
don’t need to be up-stage with me, Cora. 
After—well, after Cairo and Heliopolis.” 

“Now, play fair!” she exclaimed angrily. 


“All right. But come to dinner.” 
“I can’t,” she said. “I’ve got an engage- 
ment.” 


“Oh, break it!” he repeated. “Can’t you?” 

“No,” she said honestly. “How do you 
like the armoire, Captain? Looks nice with 
that tapestry, don’t you think?” She walked 
over to where the great cabinet stood, dark 
against the cream-colored wall of the room. 
He strode through the curtains after her, 
heavily charged with emotion. “I wonder, 
Captain, you haven’t ever taken up collect- 
ing something. It’s a wonderful relaxation 
for the mind from business.” She was smil- 
ing, very sure of herself. 

“Collect!” he repeated. “I collect some- 
thing,” he muttered. “I collect fine—do 
you know what I collect ?” 

Before she could answer, he had her in 
his arms and was crushing her face against 
his mouth. She suddenly became very still. 
Captain Musker’s acute hearing warned him 
of a tiny sound in the hall, a key turning 
in the lock. Cora walked away from him, 
but bagt a smiling face toward him 

“Oh!” he said. “Somebody else has a 
key. ” 

“My husband,” she said quietly. “I told 
you. He is coming in to take me to din- 
ner.” 


APTAIN MUSKER looked about him 
heavily. For the moment the key. was 
turning at the other end of the long hall 
in the front of the apartment, there was a 
silence. Then Cora went over to the ar- 
moire and turning the heavy silver handle, 
swung open the door. She made a gesture. 

“You are to do this for my sake, Cap- 
tain. I ask you. It will be all right. 
Please.” 

Captain Musker, scarcely aware of his 
own actions, stepped in, and the door 
closed upon him. 

It was a remarkable experience for the 
commander of the T. S. S. Biskra of the 
Afro-Iberian Mail. He never forgot it. He 
found himself in a perfumed darkness, 
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‘| Just knew you would come back to Fels-N aptha!” 


Mother: “I’ve been tempted at 
different times into trying all sorts of 
soaps. I bought chips, powders and 
other new-fangled cleaners that claim 
to do about everything but the iron- 
ing and mending. But I always come 
back to Fels-Naptha. Nothing else 
gives so much help, and is so easy on 
the clothes.” 


Daughter: “Yes, isn’t it wonderful 
how Fels-Naptha helps! I didn’t 
realize how much until I tried other 
Then I began to see the 
difference. It must be the naptha, or 
the way it’s mixed. It is so easy with 
Fels-Naptha to get my clothes clean 


soaps. 


and sweet and white. And I just 
love the naptha odor—don’t you?” 

Thousands upon thousands of other 
women —after trying “chips, powders 
and other new-fangled cleaners”— 
have also come back to Fels-Naptha. 
And for a very good reason. 

Fels-Naptha gives you extra help 
you cannot get from any other soap, no 
matter what its form, or color, or shape, 
or price. That’s because it is more 
than soap—a great deal more than 
just “naptha soap.” It is good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha 
combined for perfect teamwork in 
one golden bar. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA 


Ask your grocer for a bar of 
Fels-Naptha. Smell its clean naptha 
odor. 

Then prove the extra helpfulness 
of Fels-Naptha by trying it in your 
home. 


aum@cu== 

No matter how you prefer to wash 
clothes—in a washing machine or tub—in 
boiling, lukewarm or cool water—you can 
get more help from Fels-Naptha than from 
any other soap. Millions of women are 
getting the benefit of this extra help. Why 


not you? 
— 


Camping or traveling thissummer? Be 
sure to have Fels-Naptha’s extra help! 
Loosens ground-in dirt from clothes so 
easily. Removes grease from dishes, even 
with cool water. 


ODOR 6 Fels & Co. 
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Can You ‘ey 
‘Goodbye, K itchen’”? ; 


iirc Sunday morning, 
any afternoon, you can 
cook a Whole Meal in the 
oven—IF your _ Range 
is equipped with a 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Just “ set” the Red Wheel and say, 

“Goodbye, Kitchen!” When you 
return, hours later, the dinner is 
perfectly cooked. 


For successful baking and the oven- 
canning of fruits and tomatoes, buy 
a Clark Jewel, Dangler, Direct 
Action, New Process, Quick Meal 
or Reliable Gas Range with Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator. 


Don’ t let anybody fool you with a 

“just-as-good”. The Lorain is the 
only oven heat regulator made en- 
tirely and unconditionally guaran- 
teed by astove manufacturer. Accept 
no substitute. Insist upon a Lorain 
Red Wheel Gas Range. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. . St. Louis, io 











caressed by soft fabrics impregnated with 
the exquisite odor of Toujours Fidéle which 
Cora had been using all the voyage. It 
was as though he had been plunged into 
the very heart of her personality. Toujours 
Fidéle! Had she used that scent to show 
him that, after all, he was on a wild-goose 
chase? He pondered for a moment, and 
then he was startled to hear voices close by 
him. He could hear perfectly! There was 
a kiss. 

“Cora!” 
phant. 

“Darling!” 

“Cora, are you ready? This evening is 
on me, you know. I've just been to the 
office. They’re immensely pleased with my 
drawings. They're sick of the standardized 
stuff. Mine’s—well, mine’s different, you 
know.” 

“It’s wonderful, darling. We'll have such 
times together. Do you know, I believe 
you're feeling better now than since you 
came back.” 

“I certainly do, Cora. I work all day 
and half the night. When you were in 
Paris, I was working awfully hard. Some- 
times I missed you. 


A young voice, eager, trium- 


“You have done lots for me, you 
know. Now I'm started, you'll be able to 
give up this beastly outfit.” 

“Oh, not yet, Cyril. Tell me,’—coax- 
ingly —‘did you really miss me while I 
was away so long?” 


“Of course. Why on earth did you come 
home in that roundabout way? I wanted 
ou.” 


“Well, I'd never seen the Mediterranean, 
Cyril. Weren't you jealous because I was 
away so long, enjoying myself?” 

“Good Lord, no. You're Cora! You're 
my blessed angel. Why, the very idea is 
out of the question.” 
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“Cyril, I believe you're the most extraor- 
dinary husband a girl ever had.” 

“Am I? Why?” 

“You're so absolutely straight!” 
was the sound of another kiss. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Cora.” 

“Why, listen. Suppose I said to you: 
‘Cyril, there is a man hidden in that ward- 
robe.’ What would you do?” 

“Do? Why—oh, you're talking rubbish. 
You! Do put your things on and come 
on out to dinner. I've tons to tell you 
We're having a little bust, up at the studio 
afterward.” 

“I’m ready, darling. Shall we go?” 
APTAIN MUSKER, with his acute 
sense of hearing, was able to follow 

them out to the hall door, and he fancied 
Cora slammed it harder than was actually 
necessary in order to let him know they 
were gone. He felt stifled in that place 
hung with the rows of fragrant garments. 
He wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief. He turned the handle gently and 
stepped out into Cora’s bedroom. 

There was no one in the apartment. Out 
in front, the atelier was lit by a single high- 
power globe in front of the desk. Captain 
Musker looked round him thoughtfully. He 
noticed a writing-pad by the telephone on 
her dressing-table. He took it and wrote 
on it two words and his initials. It was 
against his character to give in with grace. 
It was the most humiliating moment of his 
life. He wanted revenge, but there was 
nothing he could do. Outside was New 
York. In his pocket Captain Musker had 
a small leather book of telephone addresses. 
He laid the piece of paper by the bottle of 
Toujours Fidéle and went out. 

Cora Saverey, coming in at midnight, 
found the note and smiled happily. 

It read: “You win.” 


There 


THE 


LOVE 


ALTAR 


(Continued from page 85) 


“From the time I met you here years ago 
with your aunt. I think you know that.” 
A queer dryness marked the words. 

“But I just wanted you to tell me. You 
see, I've held you in my heart so long. And 
I’ve been so glad that I was independent 
and alone; that I didn’t have to marry—for 
any reason whatsoever.” She glanced away 
from him toward the interlacing little paths 
that seemed to end nowhere. “When you 
were last in New York, just before you left 
for India, I didn’t even know if I should 
ever see you again.” 

“Not such a bad place, India,” he ob- 
served. “We must go there sometime. Elsie 
loathed the climate, but I rather liked it. 
And there’s such a large British population 
that you might very well fancy yourself in 
England. We shall be living in England, you 
know. I've always wanted that.” 

“But aren’t your business interests in the 
Orient just now ?” 

She had pictured a life with him full of 
color, among the people of the East, quite 
new and different. 

“Oh, I’m retiring from business. We'll 
have a country house and live there all the 
year round.” 

Abruptly she turned back to him. 

“Roger—you'’ve changed a lot, haven't 
you? Why, you used to talk to me by the 
hour about the joy of travel—of seeing new 
sights when your eyes were filled with the 
old ones.” 

“But that was some years ago, my dear. I 
was younger. I’m rather fed up on roam- 
ing.” He said it conclusively. 

A moment she stared. Then the same 
twinge of brutal amusement twisted her lips. 
She said nothing. A vague, unnamable won- 
der seized her. 

“And I was thinking things over,” he 
proceeded. “It would mean a lot of red 


tape, getting married here. So I’ve made 
arrangements to leave tomorrow for London. 
Since that is to be our residence, you see 
how simple it will be.” 

“Quite,” she responded. 

He rose. 

“Shall we go in to lunch?” 

“We may as well.” 


H® took her arm in a possessive manner 
that suddenly and inexplicably irritated 
her. She drew it away under cover of point- 
ing out a monstrous magnolia blossom, red 
as blood. 

“Stuffy flowers,” he remarked. “I hate 
strong odors. They’re everywhere in Italy— 
of one kind or another.” 

As they crossed the road, he paused, seeing 
her for the first time under the engulfing 
gold sunlight. 

“What a stunning woman you re, 
Rhoda!” His gaze traveled the length of 
her shimmeringly close gown, flesh silk 
stockings and slender kid pumps. “Do you 


always wear clothes as thin as that?” he 
added. 
“Yes,” she flung out in sudden reckless 


defiance, “I like to feel I have on as few as 
possible.” 

Without another word they went indoors. 

They were shown to a table in the curve 
of glass-cased alcove overlooking the Bay. 
Below them the cliff dropped sheer into 
gleaming waters. Flat-bottomed boats with 
brown, bare-legged fishermen lay lazily on 
the waves not far from shore. Beyond, the 
primitive rowboats with placards hoisted 
above their oarsmen, proclaiming the hotels 
they represented, awaited passengers from 
the steamer that each day tottered like a 
feeble old man on its way from Naples to 


Capri. 
A balm, a blessing, a thrill, ali wafted 
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CACM BY Ki TBE, 


“FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST has 
done wonders for me. I was under 
treatment for indigestion, but nothing 
seemed able to relieve the intense pain. 
A friend of mine called my attention to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started to 
take it. Almost immediately I had 
fewer attacks of indigestion. Now I 
am enjoying good health. My skin is 
clear and I feel rested when I wake in 
the morning.” 

Mitprep Harais, Springfield, Mass. 


OSE aD EEA ee CREEP MIBI Eo 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 





Dividends in 
Health... 


Constipation, skin, and stomach disorders, 
corrected—the reward of invincible energy 
again—through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept, M-30, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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“MY ENTIRE BODY, on ac- 
count of chronic constipation, was 
completely run down. 
dition brought about heartburn, a 
coated tongue, dull eyes, a sallow 
skin blotched with pimples and re- 
current boils, not to mention un- 
due fatigue and headaches. On the 
advice of a specialist in stomach 
and skin diseases, I began to take 
two yeast cakes every day. The 
result: Within five weeks my 
stomach was restored to normal 
working order. Today my body is 
strong, vigorous, and healthful.” 


R. W. He ser, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This con- 
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“IT SUFFERED from my stomach, I 
had severe headaches and had boils 
and pimples on my face and body that 
were annoying and embarrassing. 
Nothing gave permanent relief until 
I used Fleischmann’s Yeast. In about 
three months the headaches had en- 
tirely stopped and the pimples and 
boils had completely disappeared.” 


Mrs. Cart G. Joy, Baltimore, Md. 
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After shaving- 


AQUA VELVA 
keeps the face 


feeling fi fit 


S hot weather is hard on the 

ck shaven The skin 
needs special protection. Aqua Velva, 
Williams new after-shaving prepara- 
tion, is as soothing as a massage. It 
keeps the skin like velvet all day long, 
just Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 
. It tingles delightfully when applied. 
. Itgives first aid to little cuts. 
- It delights with its man-style fragrance. 
. It safeguards against sun and wind. 


face. 


as 
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- It conserves the needed natural moisture 
in the skin. (Powders absorb this—leave 
the skin dry.) Aqua Velva keeps the skin 
flexible and smooth all day long. 

Send the coupon or a postcard for a 
generous test bottle FREE. The large 
five ounce bottle at your dealer’s is 
soc (60c in Canada). By mail postpaid 
in case he is out of it. 


For use after shaving 





Made by the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 
The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 107, Glastonbury, Conn 


(Canadian Address, ill4 St. Patrick Se. 
Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva, 


» Montreal) 
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from the sunlit, malachite-green, lapis-blue 
of changing waters. Every mood a woman 
might know seemed reflected—every yearn- 
ing hope, every mad thought. .... 

“By gad, I never knew worse service!” 
burst in on her. “These people seem to do 
nothing but laze in the sun. Here, waiter— 
take my order, will you?” 

“What's the hurry, Roger?” Her gaze 
came slowly back to him. “We ourselves 
haven't anything to do all day but laze in 


ithe sun.” 





“We're driving over to Amalfi for tea. 
May as well see it, now that we're here.” 


AX attentive servant bent toward him, 
placing a menu in his hand. His severe 
blue eyes ran its length. 

“Look here,” he protested, his face taking 
on a red tinge, “haven't you anything but 
veal and spaghetti in this country?” 


“Roger!” She felt the blood surge to her 
own cheeks. “You can get anything you 
want here. This hotel is known for its 
cuisine.” 


“That is quite true, sir,” added the waiter 
solicitously. 

“Then bring me a grilled chop and pota- 
to.’ 

She took particular delight in making her 
luncheon consist entirely of dishes with pre- 
posterous names. 

“You shouldn't eat such concoctions, my 
dear,” he admonished. “‘They’re an insult to 
the stomach.” 

“IT rather like an insult now and then,” 
she smiled. 

He looked across the table in a startled 
way; then, without a word, picked up a 
roll, cracked it open between his hands, and 
buttered it carefully. She watched the proc- 
ess, recalling that never before had she taken 
a meal alone with him. During his brief 
visits to America they had met at dinners, 
receptions, dances. Their hours together had 
been stolen in the midst of a group of people 
completely absorbed in self. But never had 
they really known an hour of communion 
in the midst of solitude. And she had so 
longed for solitude with him! 

She watched him eat his roll, teeth crack- 
ing it with every bite. Her fingers crumbled 
her own with a queer, devastating tenseness 
as if they ached to destroy. 

“Roger,” broke from her finally, “what is 
it made you love me? Why have you want- 
ed me all these years ?” 

He gave her a blank stare. 

“Need we go over that, Rhoda? You 
must remember what I told you the last 
time we met.” 

“VYes—yes! But tell me again.” 

A half-smile of amused tolerance lifted his 
expression. 

“Why, my dear, you have all the qualities 
I've always wanted in my wife—beauty, 
grace, dignity, poise, common sense—” 

“T haven’t any of those, Roger. You may 
as well know it.” She felt a mad desire now 
to shock him out of this armor of compla- 
cence. 

“I'm not beautiful—just sort of strik- 
ing. I’ve neither grace nor dignity—I don’t 
give a damn about what people think. As 


| for poise and common sense—I’m always 
doing reckless, unbridled, undisciplined 
things. And I’m sentimental as the deuce! 





So now, don’t you hate me?” 
“My dear child,’—he popped open an- 
other roll; as she plunged ahead, he had 


not stopped eating,—‘‘you have a completely 


distorted estimate of yourself. I think I 
know you better than that.” 
“TI tell you, it’s the truth! Now, do you 


still want to marry me?” 

He laid down fork and knife. 

“What an absurd idea! I not only want 
to, but I’m determined to. Haven’t I come 
to this God-forsaken hole just to fetch 
you?” 

“But I warn you, I can’t change. As I 
am, I'll always be.” 
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HE words so choked her that she could 
not swallow. Her eyes, her throat, were 
filled to the point of hysteria. 

“I'm not troubled as to how we'll get 
along. There will be a period of adjustment, 
very likely.” His perfect features relaxed 
with a return of comfortable tolerance. “But 
we were meant for each other, my dear. 
Why, if I hadn’t been married when we met, 
you'd have been my wife these fourteen 
years.” 

She pushed aside her plate. Strangely 
enough, at the moment, she felt the focus 
of another gaze drawing hers. She glanced 
into the room, to encounter the young 
Frenchman at a small table near theirs. A 
light flooded his eyes as she bowed. 

“Who is that?” came from across the 
table. 

“IT don't know,” 
light in answering. 

“Don’t know?” He looked bewildered. 

“No. I just picked him up on the train.” 

He coughed, leaned over as if he could not 
have understood her correctly. 

“You mean to tell me you picked up 
acquaintance without an introduction?” 

“Actually. And he’s followed me here.” 

She leaned back. His gesture of confusion 
was hers of triumph. At last she had ruffled 
his immutable composure. In that, she felt 
a sudden tragic satisfaction. But only 
momentary.. He turned an appraising eye 
upon the Frenchman. Not jealous, nor re- 
sentful—not even disapproving; merely ap- 
praising. 

“But, of course,” 
“why shouldn’t you talk to him? 
nothing but a boy.” 

“He taught me heaps in the few hours 
we were together,” she pursued with ruth- 
less intent. 

“We all have much to learn from today’s 
youth—chiefly what not to do.” 

“You “forget,” came from her quickly, 
“I’m years younger than you, Roger.” 

“Not more than ten, my dear—though 
you have my permission to add to that as 
many as you please.” 

“A thousand,” she whispered. 

But either he did not or preferred not to 
hear. Having disposed of the Frenchman, 
he proceeded to carve through his chop with 
utmost attention to detail, cutting the meat 
carefully away from the bone, then into 
small squares. On completion of this process, 
he pushed the squares into a mound in the 
center of his plate. 

She watched him, fascinated. She simply 
could not tear her eyes from following each 
move that he made. 

Next he pursued the same course with the 
potatoes, arranging them as a sort of deco- 
rative border. Then he cracked open another 
roll into two even halves, spread the butter 
thickly and with assiduous care. 

“Roger,” she flung at him suddenly, “what 
was the matter with your wife? What did 
she die of, I mean?” 

He frowned a bit, probably at the bad 
taste of such a question at such a time 
Then he answered, quite as a matter of 
course: 

“Nervous prostration.” 


she took a poignant de- 


he vouchsafed finally, 
He’s 


ER head went back. A long, piercing 

laugh tore from her lips. It shook her 
shoulders, her torso, her whole frame—like 
a devastating flash of lightning through 
clouds. It concentrated upon her the eyes 
of the entire room. 

Unsteadily she got to her feet. 

The man opposite rose at once, very obvi- 
ously embarrassed beyond words by her 
uncontrolled outburst. 

“Never mind,” she trembled, between 
laughter and tears. “I—I’m _ just—upset 
Tired out. It—it’s been long—my journey. 
I'll go to my room. You finish—what you're 
doing.” 

She made her way blindly to the door and 
heard his footsteps following. If he came 
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629 out of 761 Railroad Men 
agreed on one Razor— 


Gillette 


ONE man might be mistaken in his 
judgment, or a score of men, or even a 
hundred. But when an overwhelming 
majority of keen-minded representative men 
agree without qualification on a single product, 
it MUST have unusual merit. 
So when a careful inquiry discloses such a 
striking preference for Gillette Safety Razor on 
the part of railroad men, it is indisputable 
i evidence that here is the universally accepted 
Ww means to the perfect shave. 
, 4 This is simply another proof that 
) —based on the perfection of its shaving service, 
Gillette pre-eminence is an accomplished fact! 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Auto- 


ntoxication 


~self poisoning takes 
om nearly everyone 
some part of health- 
some part of vitality 


UTO-INTOXICATION is a direct result 

A of the nervous, but physically inactive 

lives so many of us lead—lives crowded 

with things to do—but short on outdoor 
work — short on rest. 


We ride in motors—we rarely walk. We 
over-eat, we under-exercise. All too often, 
food remains within us for more than 
twenty-four hours, fermenting, setting up the 
poisons which produce Auto - Intoxication. 


And then the troubles start. Bad as these 

isons are in bringing on lassitude, sudden 
iow and intestinal derangements, they have 
perhaps even a worse effect upon the central 
mervous system! For while they dull the 
wits, they sharpen the nerves. They make 
men and women nervous and irritable. 


* * * * 


Few of us are free from Auto-Intoxication. 
For few of us live normally, few of us have 
hard outdoor work to do, few of us keep our 
bodies free from the poisons of waste. 


Sal Hepatica prevents and relieves Auto- 
Intoxication because it promptly corrects 
“stoppage” and sweeps away the poisons 
from the intestines. 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable effervescent sal- 
ine. By the mechanical action of water plus 
the eliminant effects of several! salts in solution, 
it induces prompt peristalsis. It is of great 
help, not alone in Auto-Intoxication itself, 
but in many other conditions where the first 
step is to cleanse the system safely of those 
bodily poisons which are at the root of so 
many of our troubles. It’s a good rule to 
have a bottle in the house. 


Made by 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., N. Y- 


Sal #1 
Hepatica 
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| might ride from Naples with you. 





beyond that door, she’ knew that she would 
scream outright. 

“Please,”—she turned uncertainly,—‘“please 
go back. I—I'll be all right soon. Just a 
little while. I'll send for you.” 

Still with groping step, she went up the 


| stairs and along the corridor. 


HE opened the door of her room, closed 
it swiftly as if for protection, and stood 

irresolutely in the center, tears of laughter 
streaming down her cheeks. Her teeth bit 
into her lip, trying in vain to check them 

What a heavenly joke! What a superla- 
tive joke on her! All the years she had 
buried at the feet of an idol—they were 
nothing but dust now. All the years ahead— 
what were they? They closed round her, 
breathless, stifling, terrible. Yet she could 
not stop laughing. 

Like the sun trickling through the dropped 
wooden blinds of her window, the pale 
ghost of her dreams stalked before her, dis- 
jointed, limp. Poor decrepit old wreck! 
What was she to do with it? 

She went to the window, tossed open the 
blinds. 

Just outside of 
Frenchman. 

“I wish to speak with you,” he said hur- 
riedly. “You must let me in—please.” 

Without waiting for permission, he stepped 
inside and shut the blinds. His eager haste 
took all authority from her 

An instinctive gesture covered her mouth 
with her hand, so that he might not note 
its twitching. But she could not whisk away 
the tears of hysteria. To these his eyes 
clung. 

He came closer, spoke low. 

“You feel as though you 
upon a corpse—eh ?” 

She looked up at him. Yet she could not 
answer. He had defined her emotion so 
completely, so atysmally. A grave—new sod. 

This man walking into her life so strange- 
ly, from nowhere, how odd was his intuitive 
reading of her mood! At this moment there 
was every rational reason why she should 
send him away. Intruder—interloper. In- 
stead she clung madly to the solace of his 
presence. She had felt so grotesquely alone. 

“I thought it would be so,” he told her 
softly. “I was afraid—for you. That is why 
I came.” 

“You had a premonition?” 

“No—a certainty. I longed to ask if I 
But I 


them stood the young 


were looking 





knew I should be—in the way.” 

She found herself turning to him with the 
outstretched pleading hands of a very young 
girl—almost as ‘if a power outside herself 
propelled her toward his sympathy. 

“Why do you suppose it has happened— 
like this?” 

He caught up the hands, pressed them 
against his lips. 

“Because for fourteen years you have been 
in love with one who never existed.” 


ER hands remained unheeded within his 
warm clasp. 

“If I had found him different physical- 
ly—” she pondered. “I expected that. It 
would have meant- nothing.” 

“But do you not see? All the beauty with 
which you have endowed him mentally- 
it is yours, not his. It was never his. Not 
even when you first met. You have forced 
the woman to remain on her knees to the 
girl’s ideal.” 


She shuddered, drew her hands away, 
turned that she might hide her eyes 

“He is so old, so—so fusty.” 

“You have saved your youth, chérie,” 


breathed the Frenchman, following her, “for 
one who has never been young.” 

The tender little word of endearment, 
spoken in his native tongue, fell like a chord 
of minor music across her nerves. It 
seothed. Its astonishing intimacy became a 
natural thing. 
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“You seem to understand so well,” she 
put wonderingly. 

“Why should I not understand?” He 
spoke without hesitation. “I am the one you 
really came to meet at Sorrento.” 

“Please,”"—she covered her eyes with one 
hand and with the other waved him from 
her,—‘‘please don’t laugh at me. Let me 
laugh at myself by all means; but don’t—” 

“But, bien-aimée, I do not laugh. Can you 
not see—there is a Power brought you here 
And it was never for that other one. I know 
you Anglo-Saxons—I have lived frequently 
among you. Only your pride would make 
you marry this man—the fear of being made 
the fool! And that must never be.” He 
brought down his foot emphatically. “Never 

you understand!” 

“I had already decided on that. His—his 
wife’—she began laughing again—‘died of 
nervous prostration.” 

He took no notice of her words—only 
gripped her hands once more, tightly, with 
a clasp that seemed to send his blood 
through her veins. 

“Listen—I love you! Do you hear me? I 
love you, as I have dreamed of loving. I 
have traveled much—through far countries 
I have seen remote corners of the world 
In them all I have looked into the eyes of 
women—and always, beyond, I have seen 
yours. Subtle, humorous, passionate, beckon- 
ing. Those are the eyes I have looked for— 
everywhere. Yesterday, through the smoke 
of a railway carriage—I found them. Do 
you think I did not know—instantly—they 
were for me?” 

“You must be quite mad,” she mur- 
mured in a sort of mesmerized monotone 

“No—it is you who have been that. You 
have been doing a mad thing all these years. 
Now do a sensible one. Chérie—je t’adore! 
Come with me—immediately. We will be 
married in Naples. I have power, influence 
It can be arranged without delay. You 
must escape this man—with me.” 

“But until last night,” she heard herself 
whispering, “I didn’t even know you ex- 
isted.” 

“What does that matter? I ask you—have 
we not been en rapport from the begin- 
ning ?” 

“But—it’s insane, what you suggest!” 

“I have loved you from the beginning 
What more can there be?” 

They stood facing each other, speaking 
in the hushed, vibrating tones of con- 
spirators. His voice, filling her ears, carried 
her on its current irresistibly. In fourteen 
years she had been as a book of blank pages 
to the man who should have known her 
And in a few hours this one had read the 
torn pages of her heart. 

Like a tangible warm cloak the magnetism 
of his sympathy wrapped round her. She 
could not loose its folds—had no desire to 
do so. 

Her breath caught; she gave a startled 
glance about the room. Bags only half un- 
packed. And almost any moment Roger 
would be sending word that he was ready 
to leave for the Amalfi drive. Hours of 
riding beside him through beauty he would 
not see! 

She turned back to meet the Frenchman’s 
caressing eagerness. The urge of the gambler 
swept her to him, though she did not per- 
ceptibly move. 

“You know, don’t you,” she made final 
protest, “that I’m—well, at least, a few years 
older than you?” 

His understanding smile did not leave her 

“Chérie—in love there is no age. Besides, 
you have so much to learn of all that has 
been locked up in those fourteen years—so 
much that I can teach you. Do you not 
see—you are nothing but a child; and I 
adore you.” 


HEY drove through the amber-amethyst 
twilight, into Naples. A silent drive, 
fraught with wonder. 
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In the Lives of Other Women 


You may find a simple solution of the greatest 
of hygienic handicaps 









By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 


vraduate Nurse 


O MEET every day at your best, to 

wear your gayest frocks with a care-free 
mind, your sheerest things without a moment’s 
fear!—do you wish it? 

Millions of women—eight out of every ten 
in the better walks of life—have adopted this 
new way. A way that supplants the inse- 
curity of the old-time sanitary pad with a 
protection that is absolute. 

It has changed the hygienic habits of the 
world. It will make a great difference in your 
life, in your peace of mind and your health. 


3 unique features unknown before . . . 
obtainable no other way 

This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary 
pad. Nurses in war-time France first discov- 
ered it. It is made of the super-absorvent 
Cellucotton. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times 
its own weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton pads. 

Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new 
secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives! 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


This new way insures charm, immac- 
ulacy and exquisiteness under the most 


trying conditions, offering 3 features 
unknown before, including easy disposal 











Nolaundry. As 
easy to dispose of 
as a piece of tissue 


—thus ending the 


disposal, 


There is no bother, no expense, of laun- 
dry. Simply discard Kotex as you would 
waste paper—without embarrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It 
will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind, and your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many leading 
medical authorities, are traced to the use of 
unsafe and unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

In purchasing, take care that you get the 
genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary napkin 
embodying the super-absorbent, Cellucotton. 
It is the only napkin made by this company. 
Any substitute you may be offered will be 
entirely different in action, disposal and effi- 
ciency—merely an imitation, made to look 
like Kotex. You can obtain Kotex at better 
drug and department stores everywhere. 
Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in 
two sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. 
Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, 





PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


trying problem of 


2 


Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 














(3) 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 
Kotex- Super: 

per dozen 


Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain paper — 
simply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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Gastrogen Tablets 
never stop digestion 
by going too far! 











great objection which can be urged 
against so many digestive remedies. 
They very pong | relieve indigestion, 
““heartburn”’ and gas. They correct acidity, but 
there they stop. They do not interfere with the 
normal, healthy process of digestion itself. 
There they differ radically from bicarbonate 
of soda and preparations containing it. For with 
alkalies of this class, your stomach is often bur- 
dened with an alkaline residue which prevents 
it from digesting your food. 


Girne Tablets are free from the one 


Gastrogen Tablets work in a 
different way! 


The peculiar virtue of Gastrogen Tablets is that 
once hyper-acidity is overcome, once the distress 
is gone, the stomach remains *‘in neutral.’’ Na- 
ture quickly restores the correct amount of mild 
acidity (1-5 of one per cent) and any amount of 
Gastrogen remaining rests inert and passes 
through the system unchanged. 

Your indigestion vanishes quickly, your 
“heartburn” and distress is rapidly overcome, 
and your stomach goes on in its normal work of 
digesting food without interference. 


Gastrogen Tablets 
are pleasant and harmless 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effective. 
They combat digestive disturbances without re- 
tarding digestion. They are pleasant to taste. 
They purify the breath and they are very prompt 
in the relief they give. 

Your druggist has them in handy pocket- 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

want to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 


© Bristol-Myers, 1926 
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Into her bags she had flung her things, 
helter-skelter—scribbled a note with some 
excuse Roger’s imagination could encompass, 
then slipped away. 

She lifted her eyes to the early stars. The 
thrill of her escape still sang through her, 
like a hand drawn across harp-strings. Free! 
Free at last! Life really beginning! She 


THE BANDIT 
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turned under the glow of the eyes upon her, 
laughed with the shine of the stars in her 
own. Then: 

“But,” she gasped suddenly, “I don’t even 
know your name.” 

“What is a name in eternity?” answered 
the lips so close to hers. “For me, yours 
will always be Romance.” 


COMES HOME 


(Continued from page 69) 


“Look, Al—that’s the Doc with him 
now !”’ 

“Where?” .... “Lemme see!” 

And as they peered excitedly in, the same 
queer silence fell among them as among the 
men inside. But looking out into the moon- 
lit night, I saw the crowd increasing now. 
Two old sleighs and a saddle-horse, and a 
number of automobiles, already stood by 
the roadside, showing dark against the snow; 
and a score or more of people had come up 
in front of the store. 

“Where is he?” .... 
with him.” 

Abruptly the silence was broken again by 
the deep, hard voice of a large woman who 
pushed quickly through the crowd: 

“Now, you children clear right out of 
this and go on home, every one of you!” 
And as they moved a little back: “Nice ex- 
ample to set for our boys and girls!” she 
added, in an angry tone. “Fine state this 
country is gettin’ in, when even school- 
teachers rob, plunder and kill!” 

“’Twas the War done it, I'm afraid,” the 
low voice of a thin littlke woman replied. 
“He fell in with a lot of wild companions, 
an’ he jest couldn't settle down.” 

“Then why come and marry one of our 
girls—and then go out and kill some more— 
and bring every newspaper in New England 
pointing the finger of shame at this village? 
Just because a man serves his country is no 
excuse for murder, is it?” 

“No, I don’t suppose it is. Still, war is 
murder—an’ he got one eye put out, over in 
France. You can’t teach school with only 
one eye.” 

“What are you doing, Sarah Towne—ex- 
cusing the man, right in front of these chil- 
dren ?” 

“No, I aint excusing him!” The low voice 
was quivering now. “But remember he 
aint a murderer yet. That chief of police 
in Barre aint dead.” 

“How about all his other crimes?” 

“There’s only one we know about—that 
auto he stole in Connecticut.” 

“Yes, and he nearly killed a deputy then! 
I got no use for this fightin’ the law—this 
bootleggin’ and this robbin’ and killin! I 
got no use for mercy here! A nice girl and 
her baby ruined for life—all on account of 


“There. The Doc’s 





him! And him bringin’ it all right home to 
us, too! When crimes like his are spreadin’ 


so fast that they push right into the heart 
of New England, I say it’s high time some- 
thin’ was done!” 


NSIDE the store, the telephone rang. 

With a nervous jump, one of the men 
answered it. 

“Yes, we got him here,” he said. “Yes, 
Dave Warren captured him, up on his farm 


by Howland’s Hill..... What's that? 
I'll ask him. Hold the wire.” The 
man at the telephone turned back. “Dave— 


this is a man from the Boston Herald— 
wants you to talk to him over the phone.” 

But as Dave Warren quickly rose, the 
grim voice of the old storekeeper was heard: 

“Don’t know as I'd talk, if I was you, 
Dave.” 

Dave stood stock still, looked slowly 
around at the motionless faces there; and 
as he did so, the exultant gleam in his 
small blue eyes died out. 

“Guess I wont, then,” he replied. The 


man at the telephone turned back and spoke 
to the reporter: 

“He says he don’t want to talk tonight. 
cove Moose se Wate Cet?.... TE 
he’s right here. The Doctor’s fixin’ up his 
iss Hold the wire till I find out.” 

And this time he turned to the prisoner. 

“Steve,” he said. The wounded man 
looked up with a quick jerk of his head. It 
was the first time anyone there had called 
him by his Christian name. 

“What does he want of me?” he asked. 

“He says he'll give you a hundred dol- 
lars if you'll tell him your story tonight.” 

A rigid silence came again. 

“Tell him he can go to hell,” the prisoner 
said, in a grim low tone. “No—don’t say 
that—he'll print it. Wait a minute. Just 
say—no.” 

The man at the telephone obeyed, and 
then hung up the receiver. 

“I wonder how much longer that sheriff 
from Barre is going to take?” muttered the 
old storekeeper. 

“Ought to be here any minute now.” 


NCE more the silence fell; and once 
again, as I glanced about, I felt that 
queerly rigid tension. Over there behind the 
stove, the physician had completed his work. 
Nothing more for him to do—but still he 
sat with his huge broad back turned upon 
the rest of us. In a low voice he spoke 
again: 
“Now, tomorrow have the prison doctor 
come and take a look at this. And I 


wouldn't try to stand on that foot. That 
ankle bruise is pretty ugly.” ° 

“All right, sir.” Silence as before. 

“Do you want to see your wife?” 

“In the circumstances—no,” the former 


school-teacher replied. Another pause—and 
then the Doctor’s deep gruff voice was heard 
again, slow, distinct and steady now: 

“The circumstances aren't quite so bad as 
we'd a right to expect.” 

“Why not?” the prisoner sharply asked. 

“I heard from the Barre hospital tonight. 
The chief of police, they tell me, is about 
out of danger now.” The outlaw seemed 
to quiver a bit. 

“That's good,” he answered. 

“Yes—it is,” the Doctor said, slowly and 
distinctly, as though for all the room to 
hear. “It means you'll have a chance some 
day to try to wipe out this part of your 
life, and be what you set out to be. In 
the meantime, down there in Connecticut, 
or wherever you may be, I want you to 
write me every week. And I'll write you. 
I'm going to stand right back of you, Steve. 
The picture I’m going to keep in my mind 
is the one of that other time you came 
home—in uniform, before going to France— 
to speak to the boys and girls of your 
school. That’s a picture I don’t propose to 
forget.” 

While he had been speaking, two motors 
had arrived outside. 

“The sheriff's here,” somebody announced. 

“All right, I guess he’s ready now,” the 
Doctor answered quietly. “Good luck to 
you, boy. Here, wait a minute. You'd 
better take my coat for the ride. You're 
wet, and it’s pretty cold tonight.” 

The younger man said, “Thank you, 
Dad,” slipped into the fur overcoat, and 
limped quickly out of the room. 
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The most brilliant 
lights of the ball- 
room cannot lessen 
ihe perfectly natural 
olor you have in 
your cheeks when 
you use your own 


tone of Pompeian 
Bloe m. 





ee 


ow well 
you look!” 


Pompeian Bloom gives 
your cheeks a color 


exquisitely natural 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic 

advice regarding the care of the skin and the 
proper use of beauty preparations. 


RECENTLY overheard one of my 
friends say to another: “ You, for one, 
need no rouge, my dear. What lovely 
natural coloring!” But the truth was this 
~like thousands of other women, she had 
found a rouge that gave her cheeks the 
exquisite natural coloring of a girl in her 
‘teens. That rouge is Pompeian Bloom. 
Today women everywhere realize the 
necessity of using rouge that matches 
perfectly their natural skin-tones. And 
when they use the right shade of Bloom 
the wholly natural effect is achieved. 
From the shade chart you can easily 
select the particular shade of Pompeian 
Bloom for your type of complexion. 


SHADE CHART /or selecting 
your correct tone of Pompeian Bloom 
Medium Skin: The average American 


woman has the medium skin-tone—pleas- 
antly warm in tone, with a faint sugges- 


tion of old ivory or sun-kissed russet. 
The Medium tone of Pompeian Bloom 
just suits this type of skin. 

If you are slightly tanned, you may find 
the Orange tint more becoming. And 
sometimes women with medium skin who 
have very dark hair get a brilliant result 
with the Oriental tint. 

Olive Skin: Women with the true olive 
skin are generally dark of eyes and hair— 
and require the Dark tone of Pompeian 
Bloom. If you wish to accent the bril- 
liancy of your complexion, the Oriental 
tint will accomplish it. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, 
most often found in blondes or red-haired 
women, and should use the Oriental tint. 

W hite Skin: 1f you have this rare type 
of skin, use the Light tone of Bloom. 

Special Note: An unusual coloring of 
hair and eyes sometimes demands a dif- 
ferent selection of Bloom-tone from those 
above. If in doubt, write a description of 
your skin, hair and eyes to me for special 
advice. 

Pompeian Bloom, 60¢ (slightly higher 
in Canada). Purity and _ satisfaction 


guaranteed. I 
atlame- Voannbtle 


ad 
Speeraliste V en Beauté 
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Y” The blonde with very fair 
skin finds a natural tone 
for her checks in the new 

Oriental tint 


-~SPECIAL OFFER- 
30 applications of Bloom 
for only toc 


Gut Mme. Jeannette right in stressing the 

importance of matching your skin-tone? We 
urge you to act on her advice—let your own eyes 
convince you how charming and natural in appear- 
ance Pompeian Bloom will make your cheeks. To 
make this trial easy and convenient for you, we 


make this unusual offer: 


Send us toc and the coupon. We will send you 
a trial cake of Pompeian Bloom containing enough 
rouge for 30 applications in a dainty little con- 
tainer, not too big to be carried in your purse; 
and in addition a liberal sample of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. It will never be easier to tear off 


the coupon than NOW, defore you turn the page 





Madame Jeannette, 
Tue Pomperan Lasoratories | 
2810 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

I enclose a dime (10c) for sample of Bloom, 
described above. Also send a sample of Beauty 
Powder and your Beauty Booklet. 


Name 


Street 
Address 


City State 


Shade of rouge wanted 
This coupon void after Dec. 30, 1920 
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the way through that mess inside and was 
lured into a corner by the terrible Mrs. 
Coakley, who wanted to whisper in my 
ear. That's what I've been through for you.” 

Eve did not answer. It was one of her 
charms that she did not exhaust men by 
clever answers. She danced, and the music 
thrummed and swung and tottered, and Neil 
Waterhouse looked down at her tenderly. 

“How beautiful you are tonight!” 

“It’s a pretty dress,” she said indifferently. 

“How does it feel to be beautiful?” 

“It doesn’t feel. It’s numb.” -, 

“We might try rubbing it with alcohol. 
There’s plenty to be had.” 

“No. Let’s dance.” 

“It’s much better,” he agreed. 


E was taller than Eve, without Clyde 

Barrows’ good looks, with a manner 
less drilled, and a certain awkwardness and 
eagerness as if he were feeling after his 
place in the world and had not quite found 
it. All the awkwardness as well as the 
charm was drawn now into concentration 
on his partner as he danced with her. 

“What a pity!” she said as the- music 
stopped. “I was hoping that particular dance 
had no end.” 

“So was I,” he said, with greater in- 
tensity; “still, it doesn’t matter, Eve. Danc- 
ing or standing still, it’s all the same and 
equally heaven when I’m with you.” 

“Don’t overdo it, Neil,’ said Eve lightly. 

“IT can’t overdo it.” 

“Yes, you can. By forgetting that I'm a 
proper married lady and that you are the 
rightful prey of Lucille Coakley.” 

He gave a short, unpleasant laugh. 

“I am, am I? I'm not engaged to Lu- 
cille.” 

“Maybe you’d better be. She’s a very 
dear girl, Neil. She is oddly unlike her 
mother. Every time I see her, my respect 
for the departed Mr. Coakley goes up.” 

“Forget her,” said Neil; “there’s the 
music.” And under cover of its opening 
confusion of melody, he breathed, “Come, 
darling,’ as he swung her out into the mid- 
dle of the floor again. There in the midst 
of the young crowd they were alone again, 
or felt they were—until Eve said suddenly: 

“There’s my husband watching us. I'll 
stop after this dance, Neil.” 

“Why should you stop?” 

“He will worry. He doesn’t like me to 
be conspicuous with handsome young men.” 

“Don’t make fun of me, Eve.” 

“I’m not,” said Eve with sudden heat. 
“I'm making fun of myself. I’m like a 
child that’s been misbehaving and is being 
called in from play. I’m probably going 
to be—very kindly—taken to account.” 

“But why—” 

“It's the penalty of being nobody,” said 
Eve. “Poor Clyde lives in terror lest I make 
myself conspicuous and bring disgrace on 
him. And why should I? I’m very fond of 
Clyde.” 

“You're not fond enough of Clyde.” 

“For what ?” 


“For anything. You haven't any business 





Homer Croy 

When “West of the Water Tower” 
appeared anonymously, the literary 
critics sat up and took notice, which 
continued when Homer Croy was dis- 
covered to be the author of that star- 
tling novex. Now Mr. Croy has turned 
to snort stories, and in an early num- 
her will be published a tale of Monte 
Carlo entitled 

“GRANDMA AND THE GIGOLO” 














NOBODY AT ALL 
(Continued from page 53) 


being married to Clyde and living as you 
live—in that soundless way. Of course it’s 
all rubbish about being watched and taken 
to task. You are twice as beautiful and 
twice as attractive as any woman here, and 
they all know it.” 

“If I were, that would be my greatest 


sin—tbe one they never forgive. It doesn't 
do here.” 

“Nothing does here. Come away with 
me, Eve.” 

“You know what you're saying?” she 
asked lightly. 

“Know! I've been trying -to say it for 
weeks!” 

“There is my husband leaving. He's 


gone back into the house. That's my signal. 
I'd better stop.” 

Neil stopped abruptly as they reached 
the edge of the dance floor, and stepped 
with her into the circle of half-dark lawn 
that lay between the marquee and the house. 
His face was dark until he took her arm 
and felt it tremble. 

“Why, Eve—you're trembling!” he said, 
and led her to a shadowed place on the 
terrace where they could stand talking, as 
if most casually. 


“I’m shaking. I can’t help it. And it’s 
not just my arm.” 

“Not afraid—or startled by what I 
said—” 


“No—neither; it’s delight, I think, at be- 
ginning to be thrilled. It makes me feel that 
all that crowd in there are so inconsequent. 
You wont believe it, Neil, but I was most 
romantic six years ago when Clyde brought 
me here. I giggled and laughed and hung 
on men’s arms and made up to people and 
was happy. But they didn’t like me—not 
the women. And even the men thought I 
wasn't safe, at least inside their group. They 
made it cruelly clear. Clyde was worried 
and ashamed. He began to teach me what 
important things were, how to watch my 
step and always consider this and that social 
importance, and to realize that if I were to 
love and care for him, and he to love me, 
it must be well within the limits of what 
these people thought proper. I had to suc- 
ceed with them. I had to learn all the 
ropes and how to climb them.” 

“What rubbish! If Clyde married you as 
you were, he must have liked you that 
way.” 

“He liked me—but he liked his society 
too. He couldn’t give up either of us. So 
we had to make friends. And we did. Even 
Mrs. Coakley admits me to her small par- 
ties, calling me Eva as a kind of permanent 
penance. But I still know that when I come 
around, they whisper even now that I was 
nobody—” 

“My God,” said Neil, “all that bunch in 
there don't amount to much! Why, they’re 
not all born with a silver spoon in their 
mouths. The place is filled with comers!” 

“But you see,’ Eve went on smoothly, 
“T wasn’t just an ordinary nobody. I was a 
dangerous sort of nobody. I was a manne- 
quin—I showed off dresses to advantage. I 


earned my living by my looks. And so— 
even now in my old age—” 
“Please don’t,” urged Neil, “don’t talk 


like that, Eve. Forget the people in there. 
You never cared for Clyde—though he must 
have for you. -_Why, I’m sure you don’t. 
You’re different when you're with him, 
when he’s around. Wien you get. off with 
me and Sybil, you’re much happier.” 

“Clyde thinks I spend too much time with 
you young people.” 

“I’m as old as you are.” 


“Technically I’m older. I’m married to 


the older set. Oh, Neil, don’t you see what 


I mean— 
“TI see nothing,” said Neil, “except that I 


” 





love you. I’ve fought it and tried to stop 
it. But here it is. It can’t be stopped and 
I've given in. I no longer want to stop it. 
I don’t want anything under the canopy of 
heaven but you.” 

He bent toward her, and felt her tremble 
again against his arm. 

“Take me in, Neil—we can't talk here— 
in a few days—somewhere.” 

He straightened up. A couple was saun- 
tering toward them. 

As she entered the crowd again, Eve was 
magically lovely. Older women watched her 
shrewdly as she passed them with Neil 
Waterhouse by her side. But the men all 
looked—and looked again. That was what 
Clyde felt and hated. 


“Hello, Waterhouse,” he said, meeting 
them, “how are you tonight?” 
“Fine.” 


“I hear you and a certain young lady 
are going to announce something one of 
these days.” 

“Did you?” 

Clyde smiled fatuously. 

“Got it from your mother.” 

Neil turned to Eve, repeating all he had 
said in one comprehensive glance, then went 
away. And still. Eve’s hand trembled as she 
felt her husband touch it. They agreed to 
go home, and she mounted the thick-car- 
peted stairs to the improvised dressing- 
rooms where maids waited with wraps. Mrs. 
Coakley, with a lace scarf of many years’ 
standing over her head, stood ready to leave 
also. She regarded Eve rather sternly. 

“My nephew informs me that he is tak- 
ing your sister home, Eva.” 

“That’s nice,” said Eve. 

“Um,” said Mrs. Coakley. 
confident girl, your sister, Eva. 
to be able to attract young men.” 

Eve flared. “She is young and happy and 
unconscious, Mrs. Coakley. I hope she will 
stay so.” 

Mrs. Coakley 
point of insult. 

“I see,” she remarked. 

Fve lifted a delicate wrap to her shoul- 
ders. 

“Steve seems to be head over heels in love 
with Sybil, doesn’t he?” she observed. 


“She is a very 
She seems 


looked skeptical to the 


HE knew it was tactless and ill-timed, but 
the roughness of the remark, the crude- 
ness of it, gave her a sudden joy. She was 
glad to see the other woman get red even to 
her throat in her anger. 

“Oh, I doubt that,” said Mrs. Coakley; 
“only a boyish infatuation. He is very 
young and susceptible to certain kinds of 
influence. I must talk to him.” In the dead- 
liness of that tone Eve realized the harm 
she had done. She had disregarded Clyde’s 
advice, which was to pretend innocence of 
Steve’s feeling, to ingratiate Sybil with Mrs. 
Coakley, to make her play up to the tire- 
some old dowager. 

“Good night,” said Eve, and went out, 
smiling, with her head high in the air. She 
kept it high during the drive home, and it 
was only back in her own room that it 
drooped. Her husband came in and sat on 
the edge of a chair, going over the evening. 

“I'd like that marriage of Sybil’s,” he 
said; “without forcing anything, we must 
‘do what we can’ to please Mrs. Coakley. 
She’s a tremendous stockholder in the busi- 
ness, you know.” 

Eve knew; but she had forgotten, for a 
space, how closely the business stood at 
the elbow of all this festivity. She knew 
the names of all the stockholders and the 
importance of constant conciliation lest they 
force out her husband, who had little to 
contribute now either in skill or money, and 
yet remained nominal head of his business. 

















hen there’s singing 


and dancing on the lawn—and 


the gay crowds swing to music 


under the lanterns and 





No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the 

choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the 

triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the 

finest, made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes 

go all of the experience, all of the skill of the largest tobacco 
organization in the world. 


® 1926 


WHEN it’s evening with 
merry dancing on the lawn, 
When the world is young 
with youth and gay with age 
—have a Camel! 

For no other cigarette 
made was ever so joyous on 
carefree evenings. Camel 
is fair companion to busy 
days and glamourous, rest- 
ful nights. You just can’t 
smoke enough Camels to 
tire the taste. Camels never 
leave a cigaretty after-taste. 
The choicest tobaccos that 
nature grows, blended to 
bring you their purest en- 
joyment, are rolled into 
Camels. Camels are the 
found-true friend of millions 
of experienced smokers. 


So as you make merry 
with friends on this most 
enjoyable of nights. As you 
join the gay party when the 
work is done—taste then the 
kindliest smoke that ever 
came from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 





the canopy of trees 
— have a Camel! 





Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know and 
enjoy Camel quality, is 
that you may try them. 
We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any 
cigarette made at any 
price. 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Takes epitemake that gracetul flashing dive ! 





POISED for the plunge! Muscles tensed. Back arched 
high. Picture of grace and health! Glowing pep in 
every movement! Radiant, riotous pep! 

PEP is a wonder! A ready-to-eat cereal with a mar- 
velous flavor! Fills you with glorious pep! Builds 
health, stamina, strength! 

PEP is packed with nature’s own health-bringing 
elements. Keeps you robust, alert, alive! 

PEP is wonderfully fine for everybody. Contains bran 
—therefore mildly laxative. Helps stop constipation. 

PEP is a real food for children. Helps make them 
regular. Keeps them in romping health. And they love 
PEP’s delicious flavor! 


PEP preserves the family pep. Serve it tomorrow. 
Your grocer has PEP! 








the peppy bran food 
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His salary stood between them and what 
might be actual distress—distress, at least, 
for people in their position. That he might 
retain it, she must be endlessly civil and 
charming—yet not too charming. Other 
women might flirt, intrigue, but she must 
be on her guard. She was guilty until 
proved innocent, guilty of being a manne- 
quin and living by her beauty without other 
source of revenue. 

Her husband rose and regarded himself in 
the long mirror with interest. 

“Don't let Neil Waterhouse 
conspicuous, Eve,” he suggested. 

A bitter little grimace crossed his wife's 
face, but he did not see it. He was looking 
at himself and wondering if he did look 
older than he had ten years ago. 

“That was a delightful wedding tonight,” 
he said complacently. “I suppose there 
hasn't been a finer affair here in years. An 
occasion to remember.” 

N RS. COAKLEY sat in Eve's drawing- 

room some two weeks later and gazed 
about her, figuring out whether the room 
was exactly the same as when she had been 


make you 


in it before. Eve had ways of having 
the furniture shifted that were disturb- 
ing. In Mrs. Coakley’s own living-room 


things stayed as they were put when pur- 
chased, except when the house was cleaned 
and servants moved them reverently. She 
decided that there was no new turniture 
That was well, because Clyde couldn't af- 
ford new furniture. She had been checking 
up on Clyde since the memorable wedding, 
and felt that Clyde should certainly econo- 
mize. If what she heard was true, he had 
very little above his salary, and there was 
no reason to doubt what she had heard. 
Mrs. Coakley had very reliable sources of 
information. 

It was a handsome room, thought Mrs. 
Coakley. Clyde Barrows had certainly 
spared no expense when he had the house 
done over for Eve six years ago. It was 
wasteful, too, for those velvet curtains 
which his mother had used were good for a 
lifetime and should have been kept. She re- 
flected secretly on the ways of women with 
men and their influence. Her foot tapped 
the thick rug. This whole business was 
most unfortunate, this affair of her nephew 
and Eve Barrows’ sister. 

Eve came swiftly across the room. Her 
dress was black, but without the heaviness 
and dignity of the black that Mrs. Coakley 
wore, and a flash of scarlet as she moved 
proved its daring. 

“How nice of you to come in!” she said 
to the older woman. 

“I wanted to talk to you,” said Mrs. 
Coakley. “Clyde's well, I suppose?” 

“Fine.” 

Mrs. Coakley nodded, and looked about 
her as if suspecting unseen auditors. 

“Eva,” she began, “I have had a talk with 
my nephew Stephen. In fact, I have had 
several talks with him. I find him—not 
quite reasonable.” 

Eve only waited, her face serene. 

“He insists that he is going to marry your 
sister.” 

“Sybil is a darling. 
answered Eve blandly. 

Mrs. Coakley sucked in her cheeks until 
they made little whirlpools of flesh around 
her mouth. 

“No doubt both things are true, but they 


And I like Steve,” 


hardly affect the issue. I had other ideas 
for Steve.” 

“You didn’t want him to marry, you 
mean ?” 


“Eva,” said Mrs. Coakley, “I think there 
is no use beating about the bush. I never 
beat about the bush. You know that I 
know nothing of your sister. You know 


that in fact we know little about you here 
except that you are Clyde's wife. 
rally have felt—” 


I natu- 


But even she could not phrase that sen- 
tence of snobbery which hung on her lips, 
and Eve would not help her. Mrs. Coakley 
floundered. 

“What I have come to talk about is this: 
I think you should be frank as I am with 
you. Steve is twenty-three. He threatens 
me with an elopement. He has been like a 
son to me since his mother died. I cannot 
let my nephew run off and be married in 
some village by a justice of the peace. He 
is a willful boy. So I have come to talk 
things over with you. Surely you can pre- 
vent your sister—” 

“But I'm not sure I could. Sybil might 
be overpersuaded,” said Eve softly. “Besides, 
what's to stop them marrying openly ?” 

“Well, as I say, it was not my idea for 
Steve. I know nothing of your family, Eva. 
I am fond of you—” 


“My family?” asked Eve. “But of course 


I can tell you that. There were eight 
of us.” 

Mrs. Coakley shuddered. 

“Two of the boys live on the Coast. 
They are doing well, I think—in a small 
way. One is a grocer. They are married 
and have children. One of my sisters is a 


stenographer—one is married and lives in 
Harlem—Sybil is here. Then I have ‘one 
brother in New York who is in a real-estate 
office, and one who helps my father.” 

“Helps your father?” 

“In his meat-market,” said Eve coolly. 

Mrs. Coakley remained calm with obvious 
effort. 

“And your sister's business?” she asked. 

“Sybil?” countered Eve. “Sybil was in 
Fechtman’s. She sold hats in the French 
shop. But I don’t think she intended to go 
back, anyway—even if she hadn't thought 
of marriage.” 

She felt curiously confident as she sat 
watching Mrs. Coakley, and well relieved. 
It had been so stupid all these six years to 
carry a meat-market on her conscience. But 
Clyde had been so fearful. He was ashamed 
of it. They never discussed Eve's family, 
and she had never told of them except in 
vaguenesses. Of course it had come out that 
she herself had been a model. She herself 
had told that at first, incautiously; and be- 
sides, she had been recognized by some old 
customers. But her family had remained 
shrouded in mystery until she had insisted 
on this visit from Sybil. She suddenly 
thought of them all affectionately, visualiz- 
ing again the rank, damp smell of the meat- 
market when she used to hang about as a 
child hoping that her father would give her 
a thin disk of bologna. 

“Eva,” Mrs. Coakley was saying, “unless 
you have children of your own, you cannot 
realize how important marriages are to a 
mother. When a boy marries—and I am 
almost as close to Steve as if I were his 
mother,—he usually enters the group of his 
wife’s friends and relations. With you it 
has not been so, of course. But you are ex- 
ceptional. Marriage is a social affair, not a 
matter of pure romance. The young people 
look after the romance, and their elders try 
to adjust the social background. I have 
been looking on at society, and active in my 
small way, for forty years, and I have no 
recollection of a happy marriage that had 
no social background of some sort. A mar- 
riage cannot exist in a vacuum—” 


VE started to speak, but the older wom- 

an checked her peremptorily. 

“You need not misunderstand me. I have 
done everything in my power to persuade 
my nephew not to marry your sister. I 
think he will do as he pleases. He is—one 
might say—infatuated. It is my purpose to 
pull what I can out of this situation for 
him.” 

“I don’t see what you mean,” said Eve. 

“Well, practically this: If this marriage is 
going to take place, it is better to make the 
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best of it, to give your sister some assistance 
in what she will have to meet. She has had 
very little experience in meeting people, I 
suppose. 

“As you mean it—yes.” 

“Exactly. Well, Eva, I will do my best 
to help her. If she is willing to learn—” 

It sounded strangely familiar to Eve. 
That was what Clyde used to say to her. 
“If you'll let me help you—just be willing 
to learn.” She had learned, and the zest 
and the spirit had gone out of everything. 
The lesson didn't amount to anything, after 
all. Now she was asked to put Sy bil under 
the tutelage of this ancient, merciless dow- 
ager who would be virtually her mother-in- 
law! And she knew she should rejoice at 
the chance. It was very complete capitula- 
tion on Mrs. Coakley’s part. 

“Bring your sister to see me soon, Eva— 
and I will leave it to you to stop this foolish 
talk of elopements,” commanded Mrs. Coak- 
ley, rising. She gathered up her wrap ma- 
jestically and went on: “I expect to see 
Clyde later this afternoon, and I shall drop 
a word in his ear. I know this will please 
him.” 

Eve looked very calm, but her mind felt 
trapped. Why, this woman not only wished 
to control her sister's happiness, but prac- 
tically Eve's own finances. She was sup- 
posed to be careful—she should be grateful 

the only safe thing to do for Clyde's sake 
was to show some appreciation. But her 
tongue was stubborn. She could say nothing 
at all, except the most mechanical of fare- 
wells, and it was not until she heard the 
wheels of Mrs. Coakley’s car retreating from 
the drive that her mind unlocked. 


yer would have been triumph a few 
weeks ago had turned to humiliation. 
She knew well enough that not so long ago 
she would have rejoiced at this solution for 
Sybil, at the chance to place her safely in 
what was known as a “very good” family. 
That was after all why she had asked Sybil 
to come to visit her—on this very chance. 
Now, with the opportunity dropped ripely 
into her lap, she looked at it distastefully, 
impatient with it and all that it meant. 
Without thinking it through, she knew 
that she was sick of all the maneuvering, 
the serving, the dictating and surrendering. 
Being stung with the excitement of rebel- 
lion, her face lighted up, so that when she 
met Neil Waterhouse later, she was more 
alive than he had ever seen her, tingling 
and eager. It was not like Eve to 
have a rendezvous of even such a simple 
sort as tea at the Majestic Hotel, and 
every detail of it delighted her today: the 
solitude of the immaculate little table far 
away from the orchestra, the sight of Neil 
Waterhouse now become almost grim in his 
concentration upon her, and behind it all, 
the sense of having cleaned house mentally 


and tossed a lot of fears into the waste- 
basket. 
“What is it that makes you so gay?” 


asked Neil. “Is it I?” 

“It’s Mrs. Coakley. She has been to call.” 

“She doesn't set me up like that.” 

“But today it was wonderful. I told her 
that my father was a butcher, and you 
should have seen her suffer. For she can't 
keep Steve from marrying my sister, and 
she knows it. She wants me to keep them 
from eloping, wants me to put Sybil under 
her guidance to be chaperoned and repressed 
and lorded over. I'm not going to. I’m 
going to let them elope if they want to. I’m 
going to suggest it—to urge it.” 

“She's not objecting to the marriage it- 


self?” 
“What's the use? No—she’s given in on 
that. She just wants to run it. But I’m 


tired of being bossed. I'm going to show 
her a thing or two.” 

Even as she said that, Eve knew it was 
wrong, knew it with that expert sense of 
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A one-pipe 
smoker finds 
his tobacco 





The problem of keeping an only pipe 
sweet, cool, and soothing has been solved 
by a Long Island haberdasher. 


| fittingness to which she had drilled herself, 





On the chance that a number of pipe 
smoking readers of this magazine may be | 
in the same predicament that Mr. Lilen- 
feld found himself two years ago, we pub- 
lish his letter for what it is worth: 


Richmond Hill, L. I 


Larus & Bro. Co. 


Richmond, Va 


Gentlemen: 

I am sorry I cannot compete with the 
gentleman who is the proud possessor of 
45 pipes of all shapes, forms and makes, 
I am the owner of one poor solitary pipe 

This pipe I have carried many long 
years. At times it has been a good pal, 
soothing me with its cool, mellow smoke; 
but at other times—Lord, how it could 
bite! I was at a loss to ascertain the rea- 
son why. Every time I changed the brand 
I would imagine that I had discovered a 
new find; but when another new tin was 
bought it was never the same 

Somehow or other I ran across Edge- 
worth. I believe it was recommended me 
at some cigar store. Since I was always 
ready to take a crack at anything I 
bought some. What a relief was the first 
pipeful! The old briar pipe became sooth- 
was a find. I 


ing again. Here surely a 
thought to myself “Will it last?’ Strange 
or otherwise it has lasted. I have now 


> 


smoked Edgeworth for the past 2 years 
and believe me someone will have to step 
some to make me switch. 
Yours truly 
S. Z. Lilenfeld 

Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the samples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never | 
changes in quality. 

Write your name 
and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 
8 S. S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful 
for the name and 
) address of your 

tobacco dealer, | 
too, if you care 
to add them. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
















On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth sta- 





{ ] 


tion. Wave length 256 meters. 


knew that it jarred on her, and she knew 
it affected Neil in the same way. For he 
did not differ with her. He agreed with her 
coarsely and noisily on what they would 
show Mrs. Coakley—Mrs. Coakley and the 
world—and dragged the conversation off 
Steve and Sybil to himself and Eve. Into 
his manner crept a touch of something that 
had not been there before, a lack of re- 
serve, a violence, almost, of demand. Eve 
tried to meet it fairly. They were approach- 
ing the climax of whatever was or would 
be between them, and she knew it. She 
could not keep him dangling now, and this 
afternoon he was trading a little on her de- 
fiance of Mrs. Coakley, making adventure 
with him the ammunition with which to 
fight and to pay off old scores. He became 
more familiar, a companion to her plot 
against the whole social order. Eve threw 
herself into the spirit of the talk which 
she had created, and tried to believe that 
she enjoyed it. 

Some people came into the part of the 
tea-room where they sat. 

“It’s been done before,” urged Neil. 
“Hundreds of women have escaped unbeara- 
ble situations. All you have to do is to tell 
me you'll come to Chicago with me. I’m 
nearly done here. It will be a clean break.” 

“Hush!” answered Eve. “Those people 
will hear you.” 

“Let them hear me. 
Let them talk.” 

“Please—not here.” 

It was hard to check Neil, since she had 
let him get started. She was not sure that 
she wanted to. But the restrictions kept 
bobbing up, even as she tried to mow them 
down with her declaration that she did 
not care. When Neil took her home, and 
in the soft snowy darkness of the evening 
stopped his car around the corner of the 
block and pulled her into his arms, she was 
acquiescent for only a moment. There was 
the quick delight of being kissed again as 
Clyde had used to kiss her, and as no one 
had since then. But a lighted limousine bore 
down upon them, and she drew away. 

Again she said: “Please don’t—not here.” 

“But where, then?” 

“Take me home now.” 

“T can’t stand it, Eve. 
when you are not with me. 
you again tonight.” 

“I'm having a dinner. How can I?” 

“You must. If we’re going to cut loose,” 
he urged, “we'll have to cut loose some- 
time.” 

“I suppose I must.” 
“Why waste time? 
be with those people. 
aren't your kind—they 

common with you—” 


What do we care? 


I nearly go crazy 
Let me see 


You don’t want to 
You know they 
have nothing in 


VE stiffened suddenly. “I’ve known them 
a long time, though, and some of them 
have been kind. These people who are com- 
ing to dinner aren't so bad. It’s for Sybil.” 

“But Sybil doesn’t care—” 

She found herself starting to say that it 
was necessary that Sybil meet these people, 
and stopped herself. To be sure, the world 
was upside down. She had turned it over 


herself. She meant to outlaw herself from 
the crowd—and glory in it. And she would. 
She did! 


“If I’m here at ten o'clock, wont you 
come out and meet me? We'll go for a 
ride, anyway. You can break away.” 

“Can’t you come to the house?” 

“No—I can’t stand that. I hate to see 
you in your own house. I lose the sense 
that you belong to me. I want to get 
away from everyone—just you and I— 
above the world.” 

“If I go with you,” she said, “it 
wouldn’t be easy even in Chicago. You'd 
be handicapped. Those things affect a man’s 
business.” 
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_He did not deny it. He challenged the 
situation. 

“If it does,” he said, 
another business.” 

“Wont you tire of me?” 

“Never.” 

But, she thought, Clyde had grown weary. 
No, not exactly weary but accustomed. It 
was a frightening thought, and she shud- 
dered away from it. 

“Will you come for a ride anyway to- 
night? Just step out.” 

“I will,” she said, knowing that if she 
did it might be the end of things. One 
cannot run away from a dinner-party at 
which one is hostess and go riding with 
another man and not bring things to a head. 
Let them come to a head. Let the whole 
thing smash! 


‘ “let it. Ill get 


T was unfair to her house to look as 

it did when she re-entered it. The rooms 
were lighted. Eve glanced around her with 
the quick glance of the mistress of an 
establishment. Everything was as it should 
be. The shimmering silk of the drawing- 
room curtains caught the light of the lamps, 
and the roses in a silver bowl on the table 
were softly fragrant. Eve's thoughts turned 
to routine, a not unpleasant routine of 
what the dinner was to be, the arrangement 
of place-cards and what dress she should 
wear. A clock softly chimed. She had only 
an hour and a half. 

In her mind she knew it was unreasonable 
to think of arrangements for a dinner when 
she meant to leave that world of dinners 
so soon. It was preposterous. She should 
not care about place-cards. Yet she laid 
them carefully, planning the seating of her 
guests, for she had a reputation for being 
a clever hostess, and she was not impatient 
of her task. There was a pleasure in it 
related somehow to reassurance. 

When she was dressed, she sought Sybil. 
Clyde was still in his room. He had come 
to be very meticulous about his appearance, 
as his hair was thinning, and Eve never 
disturbed his rites. She did not want to 
see him. Sybil had come in late, after 
Eve, and was brushing her short, shining 
hair, which slipped back from the brush 
into curls again. 

“Hello,” she said. “Am I late, Eve?” 

“No. I wanted to see you for a min- 
ute.” 

“What's up?” 

“Mrs. Coakley was here this afternoon.” 

Sybil looked around, brush suspended. 

“To talk about me?” 

Eve nodded. 

“I know she’s furious,” said Sybil. “I 
can see it in Steve’s manner. He comes 
from a scene with her, and he’s so low and 
unhappy. She's been trying to stop him 
from marrying me, hasn’t she?” 

“Would you care?” 

A cloud settled on Sybil’s pretty face. 

“IT don’t mean to give up Steve,” she 
said. “I can make him happier than she 
can—than anyone can. But I hate to see 
him so worked up. He talks of running 
away, but he doesn’t want to. He hates 
things like that, really. He’s been trying 
to bring his aunt around. But,” added 
Sybil, tipping up her chin fiercely, “he 
needn't on my account. I’m just as good 
as she is, and I'll tell her so if it comes 
to that.” 

“You don’t want to run away either, 
do you?” 

“IT wont give up Steve,” said Sybil. 
“There’s no use asking me. We're going 
to be married, no matter how we have to 
do it. But I don’t see, Eve, why we can’t 
be married decently. Look at the position 
you have here. I can’t see what that old 
snob objects to. Why wont she let us 
have a wedding like everyone else? It wor- 
ries Steve. He hates underhanded things. 
What’s she got against me, anyway?” 
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“Nothing,” said Eve. “But don’t worry, 
Sybil. It’s going to come out all right.” 

She shut her sister’s door gently as she 
left her. It was rather pleasant to think 
of Sybil safely there instead of in some 
country hotel with her lover. Yet she had 
meant to encourage defiance and to assist in 
an elopement. As she passed her husband's 
room, she heard him whistling gently. He 
was doubtless turning over in his mind the 
hints Mrs. Coakley had given him today at 
the stockholders’ meeting. Everything was 
very secure. Clyde was happy and Sybil 
safe. Mrs. Coakley had capitulated. Or- 


dered peace lay in her own hands, and she | 


knew that at any moment she meant to 
drop it and see it smash. She was tired 
of holding it. tired of having her hands so 
occupied. When she dropped it, her hands 
would be her own again—to give to Neil 
Waterhouse. Excitement would flow back 
into her veins, empty now of everything 
but caution. She had a right to her excite- 
ment, to youth again, she told herself 


TONE the less she was in the drawing- | 


room when her husband came in, wait- 
ing to receive her guests. She did not look 
up at Clyde as he came across the room 
to where she stood, but kept her 
fixed on the fire. She knew how he came 
across the room, head erect, with his ama- 
teur military carriage, the faint odor of 
conceit about him, and waited for him to 
survey her as he always did. 


eves | 


Then suddenly she was conscious that he | 


was standing very close to her, and as she 
looked up, she saw that the vanity in his 
eyes was overlaid by something else to- 
night. 

“How wonderfully everything has worked 


out, Eve! I saw Mrs. Coakley at the 
stockholders’ meeting. She spoke of Steve 
and Sybil. You're marvelous, dear. How 


did you ever manage it?” 
“Were you so pleased?” she asked me- 
chanically. 


“Of course. Anything that makes you 


happy pleases me. Sybil will have a won- 
derful future. That big Coakley fortune 
goes to Steve and Lucille Coakley. It’s 


millions.” 

Lucille, thought Eve. She'd forgotten 
Lucille, who had been designed to be Neil's 
wife. That was another thing she would 
smash, another person possibly. 
Lucille cared for Neil and made no secret 
of it. 

“It's wonderful, the way you've managed 
everything, Eve. I know it wasn't easy 
at first. But now, you see what it leads 
to,” said Clyde. 

She saw—only too clearly. 

“And I love you,” he added softly. 


HERE came to Eve a swift vision of the 

many times he had said that, a memory 
of a pale, handsome, hurt young man intro- 
ducing his bride to critical friends and 
standing by her when she was cold-shoul- 
dered. That was Clyde. He had given 
her the best he had, and the best he could 


win for her—security. She saw him ad- 
vance first to meet their guests, moving 
with dignity and pride. It was hard to 


smash that pride, and Sybil’s chance and 
all this stability that guarded 
the hard surface of her own rebellion. 
The rooms filled; the guests found their 
places in the long dining-room. They were 
gay and expansive and friendly. Sybil was 
flushed, delighted and a center of attraction. 
She would be popular, thought Eve. Sybil 
wouldn't have to fight the same battle she 
herself had fought. 
At her end of the table, smiling and 
serene, Eve still marveled at her power over 


all this. The last touch of fear had gone 
out of her manner. She was no longer 
secretly apprehensive. This company was 


hers, and she was in control. Everything, 


They said | 





people on | 


That could be managed. | 
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Learn wh 


thousands of men are flocking 
to this new shaving creation 
Accept, please, a 10-day tube to try 


GENTLEMEN:—Your present shaving 
soap may be exactly fitted to your needs 
—or, it may be failing in one of five im- 
portant ways. 

Shaving is so important a thing in 
your life that it will pay you, we believe, 
to find out whether or not you are get- 
ting the utmost in a shaving cream. 

80% of the users of Palmolive Shaving 
Cream once were wedded to rival prep- 
arations. We won them by sending a 
10-day tube for trial. May we do as 
much for you? 

5 mistakes corrected 
1. Lather too scanty—Palmolive Shaving 
Cream multiplies itself in lather 250 times 
A tiny bit—just one-half gram—sufhces 
for a shave. 

2. Slow action Palmolive Shaving 
Cream acts in one minute. Within that 
time the beard absorbs 15% of water. And 
that makes a hard beard wax-like, soft. 

3. Dries on face— The lather of Palmolive 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 

(Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILL. 
To add the final touch to shaving luxury 


we have created Palmolive After Shaving 
Tale Doesn't 


especially for men show 
Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and 
gives that well-groomed look ry the 
sample we are sending free with the tube 


of Shaving Cream There are new de- 
lights here for every man who shaves 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip 
coupon now, 3307 


Shaving Cream maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on the face. 

4. Hairs lie down — Thatis due to weak 
bubbles. Strong bubbles are essential to 
support the hairs for cutting. Palmolive 
bubbles are strong ... they hold the hairs 
erect tor the razor. 

5. Skin irritations — The palm and olive 
oil content of Palmolive Shaving Cream 
leaves the face in fine condition. Men 
like the after-effects. 

Let us prove this 


We ask your permission to prove these 
) P P 


things—to send you a tube to try. We 
are masters of soap making. One of our 

Palmolive—lead ng le 
soaps—Falmolive eads among. toilet 


We have worked hard 
We made 


before we 


soap of the world 
to excel in a Shaving Cream 
up and tested 130 formulas 
attained our ideal 


Do us the kindness to mail this cou- 


pon, for your sake and for ours. 

ER ate ere RO Re “7 
; 10 SHAVES FREE! 
and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name nd address nd t | 
| Dept. B-1201, The Palmolive Company (Del, Cory | 

3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill 
| Residents of Wisconsin should address The I | 
] Company (Wis. Cor; Milwaukee, Wis. | 
| eee | 
| | 
Pr nt your n ane 1 address cle | 
cere seentticarietag cen ee al 
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Dont forget the 
fe of the Party 


HE LIFE OF THE PARTY! Sure 
antidote for that inevitable slump 
that always comes, Be it week-end 


jaunt, evening beach party, vacation trip, 
or dance at home, a Carryola Master is 
a peppy and unfailing resource in time 
of need. 


The Carryola Master is the ideal ‘‘portable."’ 
Carries easily. Packs easily. Holds 15 full-sized 
records, Plays all makes of records. Four attrac- 
tive colors or black—all in Genuine Du Pont Fabri- 
koid with 2-Tone Embossed Art Cover and Record 


Album. 
Soldat the better music stores., 


CARRYOLA CO. of AMERICA 
645 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Write for this attractive 

older 
giving 
details 
of the 
Carryola 
Models 














Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 
IMPROVED Q 


EXTINGUISHER 


Her Summers bring hidden 
dangers of internal com- 
bustion. 

In the attic. In the cellar. 
Behind the kitchen range. Hot 
spots that sometimes burst 
into a flame. 

Have a PYRENE located 
conveniently in your home. 
It is always ready to use in- 
stantly and easily. 

The Improved PYRENE is 
simple and certain in its work. 
A small child or housewife can 
operate it in that unforeseen 
emergency. 





Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


pond 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 








she knew, led up to that meeting at ten 
o'clock. 

They were all settled at the bridge-tables 
when she slipped away. It was difficult 
to leave, and she disliked the slyness with 
which she evaded attention and went swiftly 
to the corner. Neil was there, holding the 
door of the car for her, and in his quick 
greeting there was that touch of furtiveness 


which matched her own manner. 

“You're a darling to come. I was so 
afraid you wouldn't.” 

Eve released herself. She stood rather 


fearlessly where the gleam from an arc light 
fell on her face. 

“I'm not coming. But I wanted to tell 
you that I wasn’t. I've changed my mind. 
I'm not playing with you any more at all, 
Neil.” 

He made some sort of movement and 
angry protest, but Eve went on, holding one 
still hand on his sleeve. 

“IT can’t do it. I can’t break everything.” 

“You weren’t afraid this afternoon,” he 
said bitterly. 


ALIAS ST. 
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“Yes, I was. I'm not afraid now, though. 
That's why I've changed. I'm no longer 
frightened. It’s easy when you have power 
And besides, there’s a loyalty—” 

“And what am I to do?” 

“You will marry Lucille, I suppose.” 

He stormed at her angrily, but then he 
sulked, and she knew that he was really 
very young. Finally, finding her obdurate, 
he slammed the door of his car, and she 
watched its red tail-light flash like a last 
red spot of anger down the street. She 
felt old as she watched it go, old and re- 
sponsible and justified, and she went back 
to the company whose rules and restrictions 
she had defended, with her heart aching 
but at peace. 

As she entered the crowded card-room 
and stood vaguely smiling at her guests, 
two women at the other end of the room 
spoke to each other. 

“Isn't she beautiful She has 
such perfect poise.” 

“Yes,” said the other; “and when you 
think that she was nobody at all—” 


tonight ? 


ANTHONY 


(Continued from page 49) 


are against Carmelita, and I am so tired 
that I can hardly see the ball, I shall pray 
to San Antonio, and he will give me strength 
to win.” 

“Bueno!” approved her brother. “But do 
not forget the strokes that I have taught. 
Play not as the other girls do, with the arm 
alone, but when you swing the racquet, put 
thy whole body into the drive. Play with 
thy heart and thy soul, querida mia, and 
think of nothing else.” 

“Sil” she promised, and kissing him good 
night, smoothed his pillow and went to her 
room. Old Tia Maria, who fulfilled the 
functions of duenna and nurse in the moth- 
erless household, came hobbling upstairs to 
rub the supple limbs with alcohol and assist 
in the saying of the litany. Again Carme- 
lita repeated her story, and Tia Maria mum- 
bled wisely: “The money is real enough, and 
that is what matters. Always saints appear 
to those who are young and pretty. The 
miracle was that this one vanished so soon.” 

“Perhaps he will come again. If he were 
not a saint, I could love—” 

“No doubt,” said Tia Maria, “but fix not 
thy heart upon it. One night of distraction 
is enough. How can one keep one’s mind 
on the ball when thoughts are elsewhere? 
Keep your heart like the pelota, light and 
free to bound up and back and away. There 
are years ahead before thou thinkest of a 
novio. Turn over, so that I may rub thy 
back.” 

Carmelita pouted. “But then I shall be 
old, and it will be too late. Consuelo has a 
sweetheart, but I am watched like a prisoner. 
Better that I be in a convent. I must not 
eat; I must not drink; I must not think of 
love. Always must I keep supple and trained 
for the jai-alai. Always I must play, play, 
play—and yet it is not play.” 

“Que tal! Dost thou not want to wrest 
the title from that stupid cow of a Juno?” 

“Si, si! That I do and no more. Unless 
San Antonio should require.” 

Tia Maria's wrinkled hands slapped at the 
virginal limbs. “The other night you were 
not so good. Tomorrow night see that you 
do better. The gallery is beginning to take 
notice. There is money and glory ahead, 
angelita.” 

“And I am very tired,” said Pablo’s sister. 
“Leave me, Tia Maria.” 

The old woman extinguished 
“Buenas noches, santita.” 

“Buenas noches,” responded the girl sleep- 
ily. She lay there in the quiet darkness, 
staring up at the ceiling, and memory 
evoked the vision of a young St. Anthony 


the light. 


in evening dress—pale face, dark wavy hair, 
and strange brown eyes that seemed to light 
the tinder in her virgin soul. “San Antonio,” 
she murmured, as slumber descended, “thy 
protection ever!” 


UT, of course, it was not the real St. 

Anthony who had befriended Carmelita 
of the curls. House managers are very care- 
ful in the matter of extending credit, and 
necktie privileges are only held by flesh-and- 
blood sports like the young Paducah Plunger, 
who was now pacing the floor of his lonely 
suite at the Almendares. 

Red—black—red—black—red—black..... 
He was the marble, and the world his wheel! 
Tired, tired, tired—yet he could not stop, 
could not relax. Pressure on his heart, 
pressure on his brain, pressure all around 
him. And in his ears the clatter of hoofs, 
the murmur of the mob, the flutter of cards 
and the clink of silver. He must escape! 
What was it the doctor had said about a 
thousand-to-one shot? Oh, yes! “Go! Go 
anywhere, but go tonight. Find God and 
Penelope!” 

Just where he went, he never knew; but 
a sympathetic moon, silvering the sands of 
Marianao Beach, lighted the way for the 
stumbling steps of the Paducah Plunger. 
Bareheaded and without an overcoat, the 
youth who had doubled for St. Anthony 
lurched blindly along the surf-line of the 
beach, with none to witness his distress. 

The first flush of dawn revealed a revolver 
in his hand. For a moment, the Dark Sis- 
ter paused with uplifted shears. But his 
code saved him. With his last conscious 
effort he flung the weapon far into the surf, 
muttering: “I’m no quitter. Take that, and 
go on with the deal!” 

Then something snapped, and illusion en- 
veloped him. The deserted beach became a 
crowded ring at post time, with imaginary 
bookmakers clamoring for his nod. And he 
bet them to a standstill, bet them deaf, 
dumb and blind! He exhausted his credit 
and then emptied his pockets, hurling his 
possessions to the winds. Everything went— 
money, papers, keys, even his watch; and 
when the clamor of a gong proclaimed that 
they were off, he was still on his feet, un- 
smiling and undaunted, a plunging young 
fool who had bet his all! 

Presently he turned his back on the 
crowded ring and sought purer air. But the 
blood in his veins had turned to water, and 
his limbs were powerless. He fell heavily, 
and his head struck against a timber cast up 
by the sea. Still in evening attire, he lay 
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crumpled in the sand. Dawn deepened in 
the eastern sky. The incoming tide crept 
closer to the prone figure of the Paducah 
Plunger. A wisp of fog, cold and treacherous, 
toyed idly with its unconscious prey. .... 

The full flush of morning brought old 
Tia Maria and little Carmelita, driving out 
along the beach boulevard in an ancient 





horse-drawn coche. When one is a jai-alai 
girl, certain forms of exercise are necessary. 
Every morning, when they came to a certain 
point past the Yacht Club, Pedro drew rein 
on his horses; and while Tia Maria bundled 
herself in a blanket and remained in the 
carriage, Carmelita got out and ran for an | 
hour along the beach, taking deep breaths | 
to strengthen lungs, and nimble leaps to/| 
strengthen the leg-muscles. Sometimes she | 
took a pelota along and played ball with 
Cho-cho, smartest of water spaniels. 

It was Cho-cho who discovered the uncon- 
scious figure against which the tide was 
softly lapping. His excited barking brought 
Carmelita to the scene. For a moment she 
was afraid to approach that inert figure; 
then something impelled her to drop to her 
knees and lift his face from the sand. 

“God make me worthy!” she breathed. 
“It is San Antonio! He has been cast up by 
the sea! .... Pedro! Pedro! Ven acd! 
Tia Maria! Come quickly! Cho-cho, run 
thou and tell them! Pronto!” 

Never was there such excitement. Pedro 
did nothing but remove his hat and cross 
himself. Cho-cho barked furiously. Tia 
Maria was searching desperately for her 
police whistle. “A saint who is young and 
wears such clothes! The Devil has probably 
drowned him!” 





“But he is not dead!” cried Carmelita. 
“I think I can hear his heart! Pedro, help 
me to lift him! Quickly, now. Our own 
house is closest. If we can but get him there, 


and call some one, we may yet save. I my-| 


self will warm blankets, and Maria can rub.” 


“Santo cielo!” protested the duenna 
“Thou art crazy! Where are those pigs of 
police ?” 


But Carmelita had taken matters into her 
own hands now. Surprising strength lay in 
her lithe young body. Almost unaided she 
lifted St. Anthony into the carriage and 
threw a robe over him. She thrust the reins 
into Pedro’s hands. “Andale!” she ordered. 


“Home quickly, or God may strike you] 


dead ! 
Pedro drew whip, and the horses broke 
into a gallop. 


T was a secluded residencia, very old and 

picturesque, set in a walled garden 
and replete with faded furniture and cock- 
roaches. Native grass hid the flagstones in 
the patio; weeds choked the ancient foun- 
tain; mold covered the crumbling statuary. 
Nothing broke the lazy tropical silence save 
two bright-plumed parrots scolding each 
other from the shoulders of a marble nymph. 

To this refuge they brought Kenneth Elli- 
son, known to thousands as the Paducah 
Plunger; and now, by force of circumstances, 
alias “St. Anthony.” 

Pablo’s doctor came at. once, an excitable, 
dark little man with an enormous Panama 
hat that he employed vigorously as a fan to 
the general destruction of bottles and bric- 
a-brac. He talked much and did little. He 
did not believe in saints. This young caba- 
lero would probably die; and if he lived— 
who, please, was to pay the bills? Better 
they send for the police. 

“Words of wisdom, indeed!” mumbled Tia 
Maria. “The Devil is behind all this. Not 
a scrap of paper to tell who he is—not a 
centavo in his pockets. And we are very 
poor. Santita, better thou run to the near- 
est telephone and report all.” 

But Carmelita, busy with hot applications 
and wine, stamped her foot at them. “What 
talk is this of police and money and devils? 
You are either wicked or very foolish. Evil 
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Stabilized 
BALLOON 


OW- he same engineers who de- 


... pioneer low air pressure 
tire—the ton Thorobred Cord—have 
. another equally revolutionary 

tire. Itis the Dayton Stabilized Balloon— 


a balloon that gives you the smoothness 


: of motion, , safety, comfort, ease 
&.- of steering, and mileage of stabilized 
construction. : 


- See for yourself what stabilized construc- 
tion means. See how the tire is built. 


The — is pent rigs extra-wide with 
a quick-grip non-skid, giving complete 
. Toad contact at iellastienes as low ie 
per cent. The rubber is tempered by a 
special Dayton process that insures un- 
usual toughness and resistance to wear. It 
does not sing. It does not cause rumbling. 


Whether your car is equipped with small 
\._ or large style wheels, get in touch with the 
Dayton dealer. He will show 
you a tire to fit your wheels—a \ 
tire that will give you comfort 
with economy—a tire that will \ 
give you a new conception of tire — 
performance. And he will show 
you how it is built to do it. 


For the new style small diameter 
wheels—Dayton Stabilized Bal- 
loons. For the large diameter 
wheels— low air pressure 
Cords. Both are Thorobreds! See 
the Dayton dealer today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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{comes not from prayer, and this one whom 
you say is dying, appeared to me with help 
when I was in need and prayed to San 
Antonio. I want neither medico nor gen- 
darme! Get Padre Fernandez—he will know 
the truth.” 

An hour later Padre Fernandez, tall and 
calm and very wise, had aided Carmelita in 
bringing peace to the sick-room. He listened 
to her story, pursing his lips thoughtfully 
and elevating a quizzical eyebrow 

“In this world,” he mused, “nothing is 
certain, hija mia, except that charity and 
innocence are jewels that adorn the wearer 
God has His own ways, and all in good 
time the mystery will be explained. With 
your permission, I send another doctor, and 
I myself will call every day.” 

In the days of delirium that followed— 
long fever-racked days, followed by a period 
of torpor and dreary convalescence, not even 
the high dealer at Daley’s would have recog- 
nized the young Paducah Plunger. His iden- 
tity was a mystery, even to himself. Nor 
could Padre Fernandez or anyone else supply 
the clue. He had cast away all marks of 
identification, and the shifting sands of Mar- 
ianao had buried their secrets. 

Sometimes he really thought he was San 
Antonio, as Carmelita assured him, and he 
concluded that Paradise was rather a pleas- 
ant place. He could glimpse cool green 
foliage through his window, and many times 
a day his attending angel—the one with blue 
eyes and a halo of auburn curls—brought 
|him refreshing drinks and ministered to his 
every need. 
| Then as the fever left and his strength 
slowly returned, the gray fog began to lift 
from his brain, and he realized that he was 
not St. Anthony. He was like a man com- 
ing out from under ether, and the effort to 


t l t replace illusion with reality was painful. He 
£0) 70 é would much prefer to be San Antonio for- 


ever. 


your pores get-large |(ARMELITA found him in the garden 


one day, pulling at Cho-cho’s ears. He 
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FACE POWDER 
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EEP them small and active with was sitting in a chair, propped up by pil- 
Mello-glo. Clogged pores make the lows, and there were tears in his eyes. She 
skin age, all kinds of complexion troubles dropped at his side. ‘ 
develop. Keep your skin young with “Santo mio, thou art in pain?” 
Mello-glo. You'll rave over this marvel- He shook his head and favored her with 
ous, different face powder made by a the first faint smile she had ever seen on 
new French process. Keeps shine away; his face. 
not affected by perspiration; stays on a “Bueno!” she encouraged. “Then I take 
long time. So pure and fine. Start today thee for a drive. Come, Pedro will help, 
to’preserve your beauty with Mello-glo. and the change will be good for thee.” 
Sold by high class stores everywhere, or At dusk they swung back through the 
use the coupon below city, and he startled her by indicating a wish 
Ee COUPON aiiaaiacaaa that they drive through the cemetery Just 


es | past the iron gates, young Ellison called to 
MELLO-GLO CO., 201-A Devonshire Street, Pedro to stop the carriage. There was a 


Boston, Mass. li j i liatel t thei 
s or: > >» Palately ¢ - 
I enclose 10 cents for sample of Mello-glo powder, 2 eS eS a ote 





with bookleton the NewFrench BeautyTreatment. left. The Paducah Plunger indicated it with 
I enclose $1.00for a large box of Mello-glo Facial- a movement of one hand. 
tone Powder, including beauty instruction book. “My mother,” said he, removing his hat. 


“She was a Castilian. It was here that she 
met my father, and it was here that she 
| desired to be buried.” 

He said no more, but replaced his hat, and 
signaled to Pedro to drive on. 

Carmelita knew then what she had long 


suspected. He was not San Antonio! The 
WHICH CAMP? age into Dlg: Hoe — . 


On the way home he began .to talk of his 


Name..... paalceieseceanehictninhaadidail 


Address.. siniceiesilinasabiieinaieniaiiaimainasaia 











Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the 


most popular branes of 4 ee boyhood in Paducah, Kentucky He spoke 
system, t. lot, formerly o arvara, . im . . - “hm . i. ol 
said they constituted America’s greatest in a curious, meditative monotone, a though 
contribution to the educational systems to himself, and it sounded to her like Padre 
of the world. There are good camps and Fernandez chanting the requiem over the 
bad. So THE RED BOOK MAGA- yer pelle a ea ae ee 
ZINE sent a highly-qualified observer cotiin of one who was gone t was not the 
to visit several hundred of them. His story of the Paducah Plunger but of young 
a oes guide in your selection of Kenneth Ellison before he became a lonely 
eg , peta a i bey or _ knight errant in the field of fortune. He 
rite to our Camp Department (en- solide: dasdiniinn ¢ ‘ omen “ Ss 
closing stamped envelope) and our spoke neither of the present nor the future 
Camp Director will advise you with- To him there seemed to be no present and 
out charge. no future; no hopes, no interests and no 
« desires—nothing but lethargy of body and 
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33 West 42nd Strest, Now York City Carmelita of the curls. She longed to light 








the fire in those strange brown eyes, to bring 
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a smile to those sensitive lips, to restore to 
St. Anthony the something he had lost. 

Taking her cue from him, she spoke of 
her own childhood and of her parents, bur- 
ied in Madrid. She told of Pablo, so great 
a jai-alai player that always two men were 
placed against him in the singles. She had 
practiced with Pablo, from the age of five, 
but of her own prowess she said but little. 
Tia Maria had once told her that in Amer- 
ica, goal of ull hopes, men risked huge sums 
upon horses and cards and dice, but it was 
not the custom to bet upon girls who wore 
medals of the Virgin around their throats, 
and who cried their hearts out when they 
failed to win 

It was the first of many rides that they 
enjoyed together, usually in the early morn- 
ing, so that Carmelita might run along the 
sands, fleet-limbed as a fawn, the while old 
Tia Maria and Kenneth Ellison watched her 
from afar. The dilapidated coche had given 
place now to a luxurious car, for the young 
plunger had recovered himself sufficiently to 
cable his banker, and there were now un- 
heard-of luxuries in the hitherto humble 
household. This was just as well, since lit- 
tle Carmelita had until then been supporting 
them all from her earnings on the jai-alai 
ccurts. Pablo’s lungs required that he be 
removed to a sanitarium in the dry belt of 
the interior. This méant heavy weekly pay- 
ments which she met secretly and with cour- 
age. There were other problems, not so easy 
to solve. Only Padre Fernandez guessed how 
great a strain was descending on the small 
shoulders of Carmelita of the curls. 

Never had she breathed to “Kenny mio” 

as she now called St. Anthony—a word 
concerning the profession by which half of 
Havana now identified her. Never had she 
mentioned the name of José Guardo, the 
Black Pearl of the city’s underworld— 
Guardo, who wagered thousands nightly in 
the Fronton and rewarded liberally such 
girls as did his bidding. 

Nor had she confided to anyone that a 
mysterious young invalid American formed 
part of her household. Every instinct of her 
romantic blood bade her treasure this secret. 
He had come to her in the guise of a 
saint, and never had she quite got over the 
idea that some day he would vanish in a 
cloud of incense and to the accompaniment 
of angel voices. 


LOWLY and inevitably the net of profes- 

sionalism was closing upon this child of 
the jai-alai courts, dragging her into the 
mire of the betting-ring; but while there 
was yet time, she could escape for a morn- 
ing or an occasional day, and ride with the 
silent, dreamy-eyed Paducah Plunger out to 
the Bellamar Caves or to the lovely hermit- 
age at Monserrat. At such times she was 
a joyous child, seeing beauty in everything; 
and he, viewing the world for the first time 
through the eves of youth, remained silent 
and preoccupied, and she could never read 
his thoughts. Nevertheless she was happy, 
aware dimly that she was not displeasing to 
him, aware that he was looking with more 
interest each day at the cerulean sky, the 
green landscape and all the loveliness of the 
Cuban countryside. 

Small wonder that she was inspired to 
play so gallantly on the courts of the Fron- 
ton, that the night came when she defeated 
the great Juno Carrera, and twenty cashiers 
were kept busy paying off, while the gallery 
shrieked: “Favorita mia! Brava, Carmelita! 
Viva la Reina! Viva la Santa Blanca!” 

How proud she was that night, and how 
happy! If only he had been there to 
witness her triumph! Surely St. Anthony 
would have understood then! She poured 
out her heart to old Tia Maria, and the 
latter wept over the tired, perspiring little 
body stretched before her on the rubbing- 
table 

“Perhaps he will honor us now, santita 
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mia! Now that thou art queen of the 
world! All in good time everything comes. 
Take deep breaths, little angel, and the heart 
will quiet down. Vdlgame Dios, never was 
there such a night or such a miracle as 
thou!” 


RULY, as Padre Fernandez put it, God 

has his own ways! A serpent intruded 
on this Garden of Eden. Senior Guardo gave 
i dinner at the Inglaterra in honor of the 
new champion, and because all the other 
girls were of a mind to go, Carmelita could 
find no excuse for not attending. The Black 
Pearl was very liberal with his gifts, and 
very drunk. He drew the little santa blanca 
aside and said things that were unworthy ot 
a host. Her protests inflamed him. 

“What child’s talk is this? It is not wise, | 
querida mia, to exchange old friends for new. | 
You forget that it was I who brought you 
and Pablo to this country, and there is both 
a cause for importing and a reason for de- 
porting. Little saints do not entertain amigos | 
in their homes. Oho! So you think I do | 
not know who has taken my place in your | 
affections? You think I do not know of | 
this young Americano?” 

Carmelita’s eyes flashed. She drew herself 

up. 
“What I care? There is no wrong, as 
Padre Fernandez can testify. God has sent 
this friend to me, and now it is the foul 
fiend himself who has crossed my path with 
such as you. I tell you now, Senor Guardo, 
rather than be the tool for thy money and 
those who sit with thee in the boxes at the 
Fronton, I never play again. Rather by 
far, I do that which has been long in my 
heart and enter a convent. And now, please, 
I desire to leave.” 

“Bueno,” said Guardo. “The convent is a 
very good idea. ‘Cause why, you ask? Well, 
I tell you. Habana will not be good place 
for you. I have influence here, as you will 
discover. And you will not be the favorita 
at the Fronton very long, because I shall 
bring some one from Madrid who is far 
better than you. I shall bring Elena Avila, 
champion of them all!” 

It was a very tired and depressed little 
Carmelita who went home that night and 
said her prayers to Whoever it was that 
guided the destinies of jai-alai girls. 

“Dios mio!” she reflected. “Perhaps 
just as well if I do take the veil. The men 
who are good are always ill, and those who 
are well are always bad. It is a strange | 
world!” 

She was really very tired of the jai-alai 
courts. Her small feet and slender limbs 
ached from continual exertion on the stone 
floor. The blue eyes were strained from 
watching the flying ball under the brilliant 
glare of arc lights. Her ears rang to the 
blare of the band in the gallery and the 
cries of the money-takers. “Ciento blancos! 
al Cien azules!” A hundred on the 
whites! A hundred on the blues! 

Now that she was champion, she suf- 
fered all of the tribulations and worries 
that beset the successful. Young gallants 
waited for her at the exits, and temptations | 
were numerous. Less fortunate cirls made 
her the victim of their petty spite and jeal- 
ousy. The poorer classes adored her, and 
whenever she appeared on the courts, the 
gallery made her an overwhelming favorite 
in the betting. Thus she carried the invest- 
ments of the poor, and it added to her sense 
of responsibility. She had to win; and yet 
her small frame was not meant to suffer too 
much exertion. If only Kenny mio—her San 
Antonio—would indicate what it was he 
thought of during the silent moments that 
he held her hand! Ah, perhaps after all, the 
convent was intended from the first! 











it is 


T was old Doctor Ballantyne who brought 
matters to a head. The corpulent man of 
medicine arrived in Havana one day on the 
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OTOX is sold and applied 
in beauty shops and sold in 
drug and department stores. The 
makersof Notoxwill,uponrequest, 
recommend a shop near you where 
you may have Notox expertly ap- 
plied. 


ylight 


Until Notox Was &xplained 


Sir used to dread daylight because it exposed so mercilessly 
the fact that her hair was turning gray. She always sought the 
shelter of shaded lamplight. 

She would not color her hair because she knew of no way to do 
so and still hold the beauty of its lustre and the soft charm of her 
face. 

Women who colored their hair always looked it. The effect 
was hard, flat, unreal. Even more than daylight, that was to be 
avoided; 

But now her hair is no longer gray—and she courts its in- 
spection, 

What changed her mind about coloring her hair was Notox— 
and an understanding of its unique principle—canitic coloration. 

This is a scientific replication of the plan nature uses in color- 
ing hair. 

A single hair is like a very, very fine colored silken thread, 
with a half-transparent, polished coating. This lustrous covering 
itself is colorless. And so the color in nature-colored hair is that 
of the inner thread of fibres, seen through the outside covering. 

Gray hair is hair in which the inner thread has lost color, due 
to an affection called canities. 

Until Notox was invented there was no means of removing 
the blight of canities in the only proper way—recoloring the 
inner thread of fibres inside the hair. 

Restorers, crude dyes did not. They merely painted over the 
outside of the hair, leaving the gray inside still gray, blanketing 
the lustrous surface of the hair, and coarsening its appearance. 

How different from theirs and how identical with nature’s 
coloring plan is Notox! 

Notox is a truly scientific coloring. It seeps rapidly through 
the outer lustrous covering of the hair, recolors the inner thread. 
With it all the beauty of the hair is retained and its lost beauty 
of color is replaced—exactly where it used to be. 

That is why Notox is so natural in appearance that even the 
shrewdest inspection fails to detect it. That is why so many 
hundreds of thousands of women are using Notox. 

The precision of its shades, its ease of application, its safety, 

its permission of all sorts of hairdressing—these are other ad- 
vantages of Notox which have made it virtually a beauty ne- 
cessity to every well groomed woman. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: Notox is the coloring that banishes gray hair 
in the safe and natural way. Its basic ingredient is an entirely new sub- 
stance. The principle of its manufacture and use do not exist in any other 
product. They are furthermore fully protected by patent. 

Notox is sold only in packages bearing the Notox trade-mark, as shocon 
here. To be sure you get Notox, look for the Notox trade-mark. In beauty 
shops, see the seal of the Notox package broken before you permit application. 
This protects you. Notox is made by Inecto, Inc., New York; pe y Notox, 


~OTO™M™ 


Colors Hair Inside, as Nature Does 


Canitic Coloration 


Cross-section of a red hair. 


the outer covering. 


A gray hair. Notice that the 
color is gone from the layer 
of fibres underneath the out- 
er covering. 


A eray hair as colored by a 
coating dye. Notice the crust 
around the outside how 
different from the method 
of nature, 


Hair re-colored by Notox. 

Notice that Notox has put 

color agsin in the layer of 

fibres underneath the outer 

coatin exectty as in Pic- 

ture A, of nature - colored 
r. 


Eight Advantages of Notox 

1. Norox is safe for both the hair 
and scalp. 

2. Notox cannot be detected. 

3. Norox reproduces any natural 
shade of hair. 

4. Notox is permanent. It combines 

with the hair. Friction, heat, or sun- 
light will not change its color. 
5. Norox requires only a single 
application. It takes from 20 to 30 
minutes for color to develop. As the 
hair grows our, attention to the new 
growth is required every five or six 
weeks. 

6. Notox permits permanent wav- 
ing, marcel waving, water waving or 
curling. 


0-0-0-0- 


Notox is unaffected by shampoo- 
ing, fresh or salt-water bathing, 
lurkish baths, or perspiration 

8 Notox can be applied by your- 


self or by your hairdresser. 





ais =. oo 
Send for Trial Sample 
If you are discontented with the ap- 
pearance of your hair, send in the 
coupon with 10 cents in stamps and a 
trial sample will be sent you, in a plain 
crapper, by return mail. Pin a few 
strands of your hair to the coupon to 
enable us to provide you with the right 


shade of Notox. 


INECTO, INC., Dept. RE-1 

33-35 West 46th St.. New York City 
Gentlemen: Attached are a few newly 

cut strands of my hair. Enclosed is 10cents 

in stamps. Send me a tria! sample of No- 

tox of the shade exactly suited to my in- 

dividual requirements. 
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For that 


*“BLUSH-ROSE 
Glow of Youth! 


* The color 
men admire 
and women envy.... 





\ EN admire real beauty—color as 
pt natural as Nature herself 

more lovely. 

That’s why clever women are using 
Tangee. It’s the only make-up they can 
trust to give them that warm, rich, nat- 
ural glow that’s so alluring ... . for it 
changes color to blend with cach « - 


ple vion, 


Tangee Lipstick is color magic. 


In its trim little gunmetal case, Tangee Lip- 
stick is orange—but on your lips it is biush- 
rose—and waterproof—rubproof—and  abso- 
lutely harmless. 

a~ 
A Greaseless Creme Rouge 
Tangee Créme Rouge has all the wonderful 
qualities of the lipstick—and spreads so 
easil blends so perfectly—and stays on all 
day without fading or rubbing off. 


The Perfect Rouge Compact 











The same Tangee Rouge in caked powder 
form—with puff and mirror—to take wit 
you 1 purse and use when go 
from F to artificial light. 
Wher you use these three ‘“Frier 
Beauty you will have the sell! ! 

t comes from knowing your color is right! 


Mons. Doriot 


ANGSS 


Be aig tn 


‘ 








lution 
one otter 

ta / 
just as g00 
tutes are inferi 





r TANGER 


Introductory Offer 


li your dealer cannot supply you, send us one 








for (1) a full size Tang zee Lipstick, and we will sen: 1 
you in addition (2) a generous free sam} I e 
Créme Rouge, and (3) “The Art of : 
written by a famous beauty expert. (Your dealer’s 
name will be appreciated.) 

Dept. 54, THE GEORGE W. LUFT CO., 

417 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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trail of his patient. He was commissioned 
to make the trip by young Ellison's father, 


who had reached that stage in life when he 
desired nothing so much as the return of the 
prodigal son. The fatted calf awaited him 


in Paducah 
Ballantyne’s India-rubber face underwent 
amazing contortions as he sat with Kenneth 


Ellison in the green patio of the house by 
the sea and tried to figure out what had 
happened to the Paducah Plunger. Why, the 
boy was dead, and didn't know it; a dazed 
automaton, possessing neither volition nor 
desire. The human watch had run down, 


and some method must be devised to set the 
delicate mechanism ticking again. The phy- 


sician frowned. 

“Now, look here, Kenny, you can't stay 
here forever.” 

Ellison tugged at Cho-cho's ears. “No,” 
he sighed, suppose not. I don’t suppose 
I can do anything any more, and the funny 


part of it is, I don’t seem to care.” 
“H'm,” said the physician, “that’s bad! 
You've got youth, and you've got money 
Davidson tells me he transferred fifty thou 
sand to your account here. Haven't shot it 


away, have you? 

Ellison shook his head. “Luck’s still tired, 
Doc. Only made one bet since I saw you 
last, and St. Anthony copped that.” 

“St. Anthony? H'm! I never met the 
gentleman. Kenny, I think you'd better let 
me take you to a hotel.” 

“No,” said Ellison. “There's room here for 
you, and I want you to meet my friends.” 


TOT until the following morning did Bal- 
4 lantyne encounter Tia Maria and little 
Carmelita. Meantime he had been compelled 
to suffer the discomforts of an ancient, 
lumpy bed that collapsed under him in the 
middle of the night, and he had battled with 
an unbelievable number of mosquitoes and 
roaches, so that he was not in the best of 
humor, nor disposed to make light of the 
importance of his mission. 

Carmelita’s heart stood still. It was as 
she had feared all along. San Antonio was 
going back to his own people, to that para- 
dise of a Kentucky of which he had so often 
spoken. She smiled bravely at the physician. 

“Whatever is best for Kenny must be 
done. And surely thou must know. But if 
it pleases thee to walk with me alone for a 
minute in the garden, there are things you 
could say that I might ever wish to treasure. 


This Senor Ellison—he has a home and 
padre, you say? Then perhaps there is also 
a—girl ?” 

‘There was a girl,’ said Ballantyne, 


frowning, “but—” 

Carmelita interrupted. “Ah, the Penelope 
of whom he speaks so much. The one who 
her hair and on her mouth 


put flowers in 

the kisses. Is she ver’ beautiful ?” 
Ballantyne’s face folded into the lines 

of a pop-eyed gargoyle. “Penelope?” he 

wheezed. “Penelope? Well, good Lord—” 
“Si,” confirmed Carmelita. “God and Pen 

elope! That is what Kenny murmur many 


times when we are driving to the Yumuri 
Valley where the blue sky bends down to 
meet the palm trees. Always I forbear to 
question, because he is very dreamy when 
he talk like that. Now, I know why. It 
is because his Penelope is calling him.” 

Ballantyne looked at her over his glasses 
“T think you're right,” said he. “You've hit 
it! Penelope is calling him.” 

“He should go to her,” 
“IT too have a call, and I see now that it 
must be obeyed. Very soon, senor, I wear 
the veil of a novice nun and be very happy.” 
| Again Ballantyne’s astonishing features un- 
derwent a metamorphosis. “Great Jupiter 
he protested. “This is too deep for me! 
Senorita, let us walk a little farther, and 
suppose you tell me the whole story. Our 
young friend in there is about as communi- 
a clam.” 


said Carmelita. 


| cative as 
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and at 


looked 


The story took long in the telling, 
its conclusion, the little santa blanca 
up wistfully at her audience of one 

‘There is but one thing more, a great 
favor to me, sehor. Kenny mio has never 
seen me play the jai-alai; yet I have no 
other claim to distinction. Because of him, 
I have become the favorita of Habana; yet 
I have looked for his face at the Fronton in 


vain. He is strong now, and if what you 
say is true, the excitement may help.” 
Ballantyne’s eyes lighted. “I believe it 


would. 
of his 
City 


He needs something to snap him out 
lethargy. I saw a game in Mexico 
once. Two spectators dropped dead 
But they were not Kenny's type of gam 
bler. They were built more like me. I didn't 
know girls played the game.” 

“Si, setior, some of us are trained for 
nothing else. We play, not with the basket 
glove as do the men, but with racquets, and 
it is equally fast and dangerous, as you shall 
see. Mira, amigo mio, I had resolved to play 
no more, because a man whom I have of 
fended mortally has brought the great Elena 


Avila here to shame me before the crowd 
But if you will bring Kenny mio to the 
game, then I shall risk all. Once he wagered 
three thousand pesos for me. Let him cd 
so again, and I care not who they put 
against me. I tell you now, that if San An 
tonio is watching, I shall win!” 

She had become excited, and she spoke 
with so much passion that Ballantyne re 


moved his hat and mopped the perspiration 


from his forehead. “Whew!” he ejaculated 
“IT shall probably need doctor myself be 
fore I get through with this. Well, Carme 
lita, your wish is granted. On with the 


game, and I'll guarantee the personal appear- 

ance of young St. Anthony of Paducah.” 

\ J HAT a setting for the final act of a 
play! ‘Night in the Fronton. Outside, 


a thunderstorm was raging—bolts of blue 
lightning, and the rain falling in sheets. And 
inside the pavilion—pandemonium! Packed 


to the doors and the roof with perspiring 
humanity. Cuban blood at fever heat. Over 
the clamor of the crowd the strains of a 
brass band high in the gallery playing the 
stirring danzon. Dry gourds rubbing to- 
gether with a sandpaper swish-swish effect 
that is like the persistent beat of a tom-tom. 
Pool-sellers, identified by red-tasseled caps, 
shouting frantically the ever-changing odds, 
and fighting their way through the crowd 
as though they were brokers and it was 
Black Friday on the Stock Exchange. 
Imagine, if you will, a huge electric- 
lighted handball court, inclosed on three 
sides, the other open to spectators who are 
massed in boxes, bleachers and an overhead 
gallery. Tennis played against three walls, 
with a ball that is driven like a bullet, hard 
and dangerous. The roar of a fight crowd, 
the clamor of a bull-ring; the girls—virginal 
girls, with the proud hot blood of the Dons 
in their veins—battling for fame and for- 
tune, while a great scoreboard with an elec- 
tric gong heralded every switch of the odds! 
Imagine Wills against Lenglen in a profes 
sional match with the score tied, the deciding 


set on, and twenty bookmakers shouting 
“Even money and take your pick! Come 
on, boys, who wants Helen? Any amount! 
Would they get action? Seguramente! 
Caramba, yes 
The situation was much the same, for the 
preliminary games were over, and _ little 


Carmelita of the curls was about to take the 
court against the great Elena of Madrid 
Old Tia Maria, shaking with excitement, 
made her way to the private box in the 
gallery reserved for Carmelita’s guests. She 
whispered in Ballantyne’s ear: “Patience, and 
one last word from the child of my heart 
She is playing for him, comprende Vd.? But 
he is to make no bets, not one centavo, until 
she gives the signal. It will come at some 
point of the game and when least expected 
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ze 
at an “—- » pea ee aren He is om | 
' to do as he pleases. emember, senor, no 
ee one centavo until Carmelita bends down to FREE 
tie her shoe. Adios, and may the saints hear | 
a our prayers!” 10- Day Tube 
— N outburst of shouts and handclapping Mail Coupon 
ns 4 heralded the appearance of the players. 
i Ballantyne, perspiring profusely and appar- 
on ently on the verge of apoplexy, laid a quiv 
ering hand on his companion’s arm. “Don't 
it get too excited, Kenny,” he pleaded. ‘Not 
= too excited, my boy. Keep calm! _Great 
a jumping Jupiter, I wish this was over! 
d. The young Paducah Plunger said no word, 
“7 but leaned forward with his arms on the 
rt balcony railing, and his brown eyes intent 
on the scene below. Elena was the first to 
™ appear, a smiling, dark-haired Amazon—a | 
- full-blown Spanish beauty. The crowd gave 
aA her the welcome that befits a champion. 


TT Then came the favorita of Havana, the lit- 
ne tle santa blanca—Carmelita of the curls. 

Clad in white silk, with loose blouse and 
short accordion-pleated skirt, she looked like | 


ni 5 ae . . 
d. a child—a feminine David against a ma- 
- tronly Goliath. They practiced for a few 
d minutes, running lightly over the court and 
lo volleying back and forth. Then Carmelita 
at yielded the floor to her opponent, and lean- 





ing coolly against the wall, adjusted the | 
leather straps on her wrists and waited for 
the referee to toss the coin that would decide 


* 

.. the opening service. Elena won the toss, and 

= presently the game was on. O S I ) | } ) l 
In all that mixed assemblage, packed un- I ] ) 


der the roof of the Fronton on a hot Cuban 
night, there were two men particularly on 


>. : 7 7 
a whom Destiny centered its attention. Each Dazzling white teeth and pretty 
; was a gambler, but in code and tempera- 
P ment as far apart as the poles. b ° : 
The Black Pearl, surrounded by his favor- gums can e quickly show n this W ay 

ite clique, occupied a box directly below 
" Ellison. Guardo had dined not wisely but ’ 
: too well. This was his hour of satisfaction. Please accept this remarkable dental test ... you 
' He was drunk not only with wine but with 7 : } di 
; the favor of a new inamorata who was here can work wonders quickly by removing the dingy 
( ° ° 

for the double purpose of humbling the little c ; ' — . + , 
: cauhe Aline Gt Gk te cae: Gee alee film that clouds your teeth and imperils healthy gums 
4 much wealth to the coffers of Sefior Guardo. 
e } ea = = “er -— te — TUDY attractive people, men or look. Germs by the millions breed in 
5 pe wal ES women. Note the tremendous part", ee — opt ‘dis. “4 chief 

3 “ y i , -c -ause of pyorrhea and gum disorders. 
' ve Elena!” Re shouted. “This way. oe hogy Par cule ie j Tooth par gum hse now are largely 
, anarres, wan your Wes! 5 tke a te Don’ i ~ . S "traced to that film. Old-time methods 
‘ Ce TS Gey Sh Cie Semer" Foal teas Galees same teanabe natur- fail in successfully ‘combating it. That's 
d : . . ly dull colorless. Y an dis re Why, regardless of the care you take now, 
; eS or was wrong with the little ally dull or colortess, You Can disprove Se demi enamide hall. eaaaiaieudiien 
white angel of the jai-alai courts. She that in a few days. Can work a trans- Your teeth remain dun, _ 

: ap Sopeneeny On Set po. = that, ee rp your mouth, Millions are New methods remove it and 

or ena was by far the better player of doing it today. : 
4 the two. The older girl revealed all the Modern science has found a new way a Firm the ee : led 
4 assurance of a champion, and she was play-| in tooth and gum care. A way differ- } 0 ie a ye - = ee = 

ing brilliantly and with almost mechanical ent from any you have ever known. epsodent, dental science has discov- 
" precision. Carmelita, on the other hand, ered effective combatants. Their action 
was erratic and uncertain. Twice she stum- Remove that film —see what a great : to curdle ag film and remove it, 
bled going after the ball, missed, and then difference comes ON, - ie —e Se ee hat flm i 

buried her face in her arm, leaning against R : Sal alia ae , Now what you see when that him is 
' the back wall, while the crowd jeered “ ete aa your teeth, removed—the whiteness of your teeth 
onli . one ‘ y rill feel a film, a viscous coat -—wj]]l amaze vou 

The betting, which had opened at even — yo ws will amaze you. “> 

{ ¢ that covers them. Ordinary methods fail in these re- 


money, began to reflect the figures on the 
scoreboard. They were playing a thirty- 
point game, and Elena was now leading, 


That film is an enemy to your teeth sults. Thus the world has turned, largely 
and your gums. You must remove it. on dental advice, to this new method. 





ten to four. It looked like a safe margin It clings to teeth, gets into crevices A few days’ use will prove its power 
for a champion. Up shot the odds as the and stays. It absorbs discolorations beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
commissioners clamored for Carmelita and gives teeth that cloudy “off-color 10-day tube will be sent you free. 
money. “Four to one Santa Blanca! Five 
to one! Six! Seven!” | “ew be: Cane. | 
Elena scored three more points in rapid FREE Mail this for Pansoad a ' 
succession, and the clamor redoubled. Cheers ; 10-Dav Tube to ©~2&psoa ent ; 
for the champion, and derisive hoots for | THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, The New-Day Quality Dentifrice ; 
the former favorite of Havana. It was 1 Dept. 651, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities ' 
those mocking yells from Guardo’s follow- 1 Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. H 
ers that brought the first flush of color to i ' 
the pale cheeks of St. Anthony. The young ; SRN ES a EEE | See Re ee ee ae SLL See eee ; 
Paducah Plunger stood up. I \ 
Ballantyne tugged futilely at his com- a RSE ey ee rr oe Tee NO Ae OE EN NT NN ; 1 
panion’s coat tails. “Sit down! Sit down! ! Only one tube to a family. 2152! 


Great snakes, don't start anything. Not in 


here—we'll get murdered! Keep calm, you Canadian Office and Laboratories: London Office The Pepsodent Co., Led. 
imbecile 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S.E. 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N.S.W., Austvalia 
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CRAIG, teller, says 

“It’s a necessary, 

like the comb and 
brush’’ 














he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


Wirn 
your hair stays well-groomed 


Glo-Co Hair Dressing 


all day. That’s why men every- 
where keep it on the dresser 
along with the brush and comb. 
Just a few drops, and your 
hair is soft and pliant so you 
can comb it any way you like. 
Is a liquid, not a sticky paste 
or cream. 

Glo-Co Hair Dressing is great 
for the scalp too. Stimulates the 
hair roots to new growth, and 
helps keep dandruff away. Your 
doctor would recommend it. 

If you’re much troubled with 
dandruff, take a Glo-Co treat- 
ment each week. Apply Glo-Co 
Hair Dressing to the scalp to 
soften the scurf;then wash with 
Glo-Co Shampoo. The cleansing, 
antiseptic lather of this mar- 
velous shampoo frees the scalp 
from dandruff and bacteria. 


After the shampoo, comb your 
hair with Glo-Co Hair Dressing to 
keep it in place. 

Sold at drug and department 
stores and barber shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply Glo-Co Hair’ 
Dressing or Shampoo, a full-sized 
bottle of either will be sent for 50c. 
Glo-Co Company, Inc., 6511 McKinley 
Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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ois Sic ESS 


—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air, 31 


75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York 
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| more. 


Ellison seemed not to hear. He beckoned 
to a commissioner, another, and still an- 
other. Six of them came running upstairs 
to learn his will. 

Until that moment the young Kentuckian 
had said no word but had sat there silently, 
reacting mentally to the echo of old emo- 


tions, and with his eyes fixed upon the 
fleeting figure of Elena’s opponent. Was 
this the laughing, star-eyed little lady who 


had ridden at his side through the lovely 
valley of the Yumuri? He had thought of 
her only as a child, blissfully unconscious of 
the earth’s realities. Yet here she was, as 
much of a tool of the sporting realm as 
he—a moth fluttering in the web, and a 
game little moth, asking no quarter from 
anyone! He saw the strain of battle form 
its fighting lines on the delicate features, 
caught the expression on her face, the mask 
of the professional, and he knew there was 
a bond between them. She was giving her 
all! She was a sport too! The revelation 
added its crowning touch to the magic of 
the night. The Paducah Plunger was him- 
self again. 

The pool-sellers assailed him vociferously. 
“Que quiere Vd., setior?” 

He opened his wallet and handed out six 
twenty-dollar bills. His terse instructions 
were given in Spanish. “Put that money 
in your pockets, and for the balance of the 
night you work for me. Five thousand dol- 


| lars goes for my little friend in white, and 


nod of my head means a hundred 
Now go to it!” 


every 


ANTA MARIA and the angels—what a 

lunatic American! Theriot wason! They 
went clattering down the stairs, heading pell- 
mell for the main floor and shouting as 
they went. And it was at this precise mo- 
ment, with the score standing twenty-two 
to twelve against her, and the Black Pearl 
vainly offering odds of ten to one on Elena, 
that little Carmelita laid aside her racquet, 
signaled to the referee, and bending down, 
began calmly to adjust the ribbons on her 
shoe! 

She seemed to be having difficulty with 
those rebellious ribbons, at least sufficient 
difficulty to allow a period of time during 
which there was plenty of opportunity to 
take advantage of the tempting odds that 
were being offered by the Black Pearl. Only 
Tia Maria knows how many of the little 
santa blanca’s friends among the very poor 
were also watching for that signal. It was 
her last opportunity to reward a faithful 
following. 

The lid was now ripped off Bedlam. For 
a moment no one knew what had happened, 
except that a battery of red-capped com- 
missioners were now standing in front of 
Guardo’s operators and clamoring for Elena 
money. It came to them in a flood, and 
still they asked for more. The thing was 
unbelievable! The Black Pearl stood up, 
faced around and recognized the figure of 
Ellison. The young Plunger was standing 
by the box rail where all eyes could see the 
slight nod and gesture of the hand by which 
he directed the operations of his agents. 
He was the only calm man in the house. 

With a thrill of pride, the favorita of 
Havana identified the figure of San Antonio 





“The Mud Bug” 


That is the title of the very best of 
all the racing stories that this magazine 
has published. It is the story of the 
day a little jockey brought home the 
bacon on his maiden race. The story 
willappear in an early issue and of 
course it’s by the famous 
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and interpreted correctly the shouting of 
the commissioners. She drew a deep breath, 
and nodded to the referee. 


LENA resumed her brilliant attack, but 

she faced a far different opponent now. 
In five minutes the Fronton was a mad- 
house. It was apparent that the little santa 
blanca had trapped her enemies; she had 
been holding herself in reserve. It was an 
old trick of the jai-alai, but to attempt it 
against a champion! That was the incon- 
ceivable part of it. Guardo called for more 
liquor. He doubled his bets, standing up 
and shouting at the silent figure in the upper 
box. He was thinking of that message in 
code from Mike Kalisch, night manager at 
Daley's. A loco Americano ready to be 

“taken.” Bueno, gracias a Mike! 

“Two t’ousand more Elena,” shouted the 
Black Pearl. “You, sefor—you and I—we 
make this damn’ thing worth while! Or 
perhaps you like to quit?” 

The only indication that Ellison had 
heard the challenge was a gesture of his 
hand which sent the commissioners toward 
Guardo in a foaming wave. Not once did 
the Paducah Plunger look at the scoreboard. 
It is a question whether he knew or cared 
how matters stood. It was not a question of 
money with him. His eyes were on a little 
white whirlwind, an angel with blue eyes 
and auburn curls, flashing over the court 
in a miracle of fervor. Carmelita was cut- 
ting loose! None had ever seen her play 
like that before! She was another Pablo 
the Perfect, here, there and everywhere! 
The rallies grew fiercer and more protracted, 
and Carmelita, whirling backhanded, scored 
point after point, driving the pelota with 
terrific force low and into the far corners. 

It was too much for Cuban blood! Tem- 
perature mounted with the score until de- 
lirium came, and individually they lost 
their heads, all except San Antonio, standing 
in the gallery, and little Carmelita, playing 
her heart out on the floor below. 

Truly, luck is an amazing thing. The 
“breaks of the game” went against Car- 
melita. Balls bounded badly, and twice the 
umpires ruled against her on a disputed 
point. The score was now twenty-nine to 
twenty-seven in favor of Elena, and by that 
token the favorita of Havana knew that 
she had drawn her game too fine. She had 
not reckoned on those adverse decisions. A 
single slip now, and her Kenny would be 
ruined! Worse still, the man she hated 
would triumph over the one she loved. San 
Antonio would go back to his Penelope in 
that marvelous Kentucky and never would 
he think of Carmelita except in terms of 
disappointment. 

“Santo Dios!” she breathed. “Let me 
but win now, and never shall I play again. 
This be my vow!” 

Elena faulted twice in her service, and 
then Carmelita scored again. Gongs sounded, 
and the huge board now read twenty-nine 
to twenty-nine. Only one more point to 
make, and the next rally would decide it. 


NLY little Carmelita guessed the amaz- 

ing nature of the climax now at hand. 
Guardo’s box was not more than twenty 
feet from the side-lines, and she saw his 
features, inflamed with liquor and hideous. 
For an instant cold fear paralyzed her limbs. 
Then Elena served, and Carmelita sprang 
into action. Nothing should stop her now! 
Nine times she raced the length of the 
court, retrieving the ball with deadly ac- 
curacy. Then Elena risked all on an over- 
hand shot that drove the pelota far back 
and toward the side-lines. A swish of short 
skirts, and Carmelita was after it. For the 
fraction of a second her face was toward 
Guardo, and she saw him half rise from 
his seat with something in his hand that 
glittered. Then her eyes went to the ball, 
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and at the same instant there came from 
Guardo’s box a spurt of flame, a puff of 
smoke, and—bang! 

The shot seared her shoulder, spun her 
around She caught herself desperately, 
raised the racquet, and saw the ball as 
through a mist. 

“San Antonio!” she shrieked, and swung 
with all her strength. Straight and true 
as a bullet, the ball reached its mark, low 
and in the far corner, where not even a 
champion could retrieve it. Up rose the 
crowd, and down dropped little Carmelita, 
winner of the night! 

There was a second shot, but few heard 
it. Guardo turned the weapon on himself, 
which was just as well, since the young 
Paducah Plunger had gained the main floor 
in a single leap, and twenty policemen could 
not hold him. Madre de Dios, what a 
night ! 


IA MARIA was right. The saints appear 
always to favor the young and fair; 
nor do they bother much with the plans 
of fat physicians and kindly Mother Su- 
periors. Dr. Ballantyne fulfilled his mission 
faithfully. He took Kenneth Ellison home 
And little Carmelita, with her arm in a 
sling, assumed the veil of a novice 
Bueno! The hot summer passed, and 
again it was winter. Once more the birds 
were flying south. The little novice was 
interrupted at her prayers by Sister Rosita, 
who had had her suspicions from the first 
“Hija mia, dry thy blue eyes and pray no 
more today. There is some one who awaits 
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thee by the statue in the patio. I have | 
arranged that you shall be undisturbed 
Vadlgate Dios!” 

She went obediently and with much won- | 
der. Halfway to the arbor she stopped and 
put both hands to her breast. Standing 
by the statue of San Antonio, hat in hand, 
was the young Paducah Plunger, and she 
had but to look into his eyes to know why 
he had come. The color in her delicate 
face came and went, and her pulses throbbed. 
She greeted him shyly, timidly, and spoke 
again of the vow she had taken in the 
Fronton never to follow her profession again. 

He nodded his comprehension. “I too 
made a promise,” he told her. “That night 
was the last appearance of a plunger. I 
shall never bet again. It cost me too much, 
santita mia. The loss has been a little more 
than I can bear.” 

“Loss?” her eyes widened. “Kenny mio, 
I do not understand! What did you lose, 
and how ?” 


“Mi corazon,” he answered, touching his | 


breast. “I lost my heart, little angel, and 
how completely you will never know. That's 
the way with a plunger, my dear. I'm down 
to the cloth at last.” 

“But this—this Penelope—” 

He smiled down at her. “That was but 
a dream name, little lady. In thee I found 
both God and my Penelope, and now you 
know what I have lost.” 

There was a long silence, broken finally 
by the voice of Carmelita. “If thou hast 
lost something, the thing: to do is to pray 
to San Antonio that it be returned. Mira, 
there is the statue! Do thou stand there 
a moment and ask of him the favor that 
you seek.” 

Bareheaded, the young Paducah Plunger 
turned to the statue of St. Anthony, with 
whom his destiny seemed linked. Carmelita 
watched him a moment; then her hands 
removed the veil of the novice. From a 
near-by bush she plucked three flowers and 
thrust them in her curls. She stole for- 
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ward and took Ellison by the hand. 
“Kenny mio,” she whispered. “I think 
San Antonio has heard your prayers. Pe- 
nelope awaits thee. See, there are rosebuds 
in my hair—bend down, beloved, and thou 
wilt find the kisses waiting on my lips.” 
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rocks did their worst with the little car. 
The first interruption came when the cours- 
ing hounds, which George had inadvertently 
left tied together with the sash-cord, hap- 
pened to take opposite sides of a tree in 
The resulting misunderstand- 
ing between them threatened to sever a long 
and beautiful friendship. Five precious min- 
utes were lost while the ubiquitous George 
discovered and rectified his error—minutes 
in which the speeding Slewfoot made an 
even greater mistake—two of them, in fact. 

Misled by the vast increase in the clamor 
of the dogs when they started civil war, 
he felt that he was rapidly losing out in 
the race. His anguished lungs wheezed and 
whispered to him that he had covered fully 
nine miles already. Arithmetic suggested 
that the swamp he sought had been over- 
run by some six miles in his haste. And 
there was no encouragement in mathemat- 
ics on that basis. He had heard that run- 
ning water would destroy the scent of a 
fugitive and give respite in such cases; but 
the only thing running in his vicinity was 
himself. Casting about in desperation for a 
tree that he was convinced he was presently 
going to need even as the flowers need the 
dew, he saw a cabin ahead. But he was 
entirely too busy taking up his feet and 
putting them down again in fresh places to 
bother with any details of ownership or 
locality. Later he wished that he had been 
more observant. Just now his mind was 
wholly on travel. 


IKE an army in full rout, Slewfoot gal- 

loped to the door of the cabin in the 
woods, still unaware that the fire was in 
no way preferable to the frying-pan. All 
he gathered from a hasty and superficial 
examination was the probability that colored 
lived there. And he knew that the 
race had a fixed policy with reference to 
refugees from the white folks. The baying 
of the Sheriff's hounds was sounding nearer 
and nearer now. Sam knocked, rattled the 
latch, and yelled all at the same time. The 
door opened suddenly under his attack, and 
he catapulted into the fireside circle of his 
recent wife—and Steamboat. 

On the gentlemen’s part recognition was 
mutual and fearful—action instantaneous 
and simultaneous. Sam left by the window, 
taking the sash with him. The redoubtable 
Steamboat used the door, which was nearer, 
and open. 

“Whut ail dem niggers?” exclaimed the 
doubly deserted wife querulously in her sud- 
den new loneliness. Echo answered nothing, 
being confused with the bewilderment of the 
hounds over a large negro passing them rap- 
idly and in the wrong direction. But at 
length they settled upon their original course 
as best. This, however, only further per- 
plexed the bereft woman, as it lay straight 
through her house and out the window 
through which Slewfoot had so recently and 
hastily passed. All of which is some explana- 
tion and extenuation for a fat negro woman 
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going out under the stars and climbing a tree 
There she audibly thanked her God for her 
rare judgment in so doing, since the flee- 
ing Steamboat had now come upon the rear- 
guard of town dogs, which were still giv- 
ing valiant tongue at a distance behind the 
official dogs of the Sheriff. Even at half 
a mile the tree-dweller could hear above all 
else the squalls of Steamboat for his Lord 
to have mercy upon him, as he and the pack 
passed swiftly, and in full cry, from further 


ken. 
\ HILE the whole county seemed liter- 
ally ringing with the barking and bay- 
ing of dogs, the sputtering and grinding of 
cars, the buzzing and tinkling of farmers’ 
telephones, the Sheriff's increasing worries ac- 
quired a fresh layer. Bad enough was the 
uproar and county-wide pandemonium that 
must render impossible of concealment from 
the county chairman the fact of the night's 
escapade. But worse still was a horrible con- 
viction growing up in the official mind that 
an important note was now missing from the 
general bedlam. Until recently, through all 
and above all could be heard the ceaseless 
shouts of the master of hounds. The inde- 
fatigable George had been perspiring in riv- 
ers, whooping afoot over hill and dale in 
his efforts to inspire and strengthen his 
charges. But no longer now was the hunt- 
er heard on the hill. The awful realiza- 
tion was settling down upon the Sheriff that 
he was probably minus any real knowledge 
of the whereabouts of Slewfoot and two 
county dogs. And cheerless indeed without 
them would the morrow be. A reckoning 
thus would be dismal beyond description. 
At length the Sheriff's woe became too 
great for silence. “Jim, what in hell'll we 
do if we've lost that nigger and them 
dawgs?” he besought his assistant in a high- 
keyed voice of anguish. 
“What in hell can we do?” answered the 
other bitterly. “If this night ever ends, just 
remember it was your bright idea—not mine 


I was content and willin’ to let sleepin’ 
dawgs lie. It was you that must ‘put a 
keen edge’ on them hounds. It was you 


that spent an hour scarin’ Slewfoot into 
runnin’ away.” 
“Aw, shut up, Jim! 
more money’n I have.” 
“Naw, and I aint lost as many dawgs 
as you—not to speak of Slewfoot—and 
offices,’ retorted the deputy, slowing the 
car, then stalling it in his excitement. 
The last word was electric in its effect 
upon the Sheriff. It recalled anew county 
chairmen, politics, and the absolute neces- 
sity and forlorn hope of having Sam and 
the hounds safe in jail again ere dawn. 
“Come on, Jim,” urged the Sheriff des- 
perately. “Get out and twist ’er tail there. 
George may have a line on ‘em again by 
now.” 
“All the line George ever had on them 
dawgs,” responded the deputy viciously as 
he cranked, “was a plow-line. Wisht I had 
—it—around his—fool neck!” 


You aint lost any 





GAIN the motor spluttered and spun. 
Gears clashed and groaned. Once more 
the law was upon the wind. At intervals, 
as the distance from the recent storm-cen- 
ter increased, the Sheriff let the engine die, 
that only the sound of the boiling water 
in the radiator might come between them 
and the silence in which he hoped to hear 
something that might indicate the location 
of Sam and the pursuing hounds. But only 
the puffing of a freight-train on a far-off 
grade broke the comparative stillness now. 
On and on—until hearing nothing grew 
more exasperating to the Sheriff than hear- 
ing too much had been before. Less and 
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less was he in the mood to receive the | 
crowning blow, the final straw, the end of 
hope—which was when he came upon George 
once more. For the master of hounds was 
curled up in a fence-corner, after the man- 
ner of his race, sound asleep. The sight of 
one so lost to human feelings and anxieties 
while his master was in such agony of spirit | 
over the probable total loss of a prisoner, | 
two hounds and a good job incensed the 
Sheriff uncontrollably. He descended from 
his machine and fell to throwing rocks at the 
unfortunate George at close range and in a 
most unsportsmanlike manner. 

Under this bombardment George speedily 
sat up and rubbed his eyes aggrievedly. 

“What the devil’re you doin’ sleepin’ 
there, and me in such trouble?” bellowed 
the outraged official. “Where are the dogs? 
Where’s Sam ?” 

“Ouch! Lemme ‘lone, Cap'n Clem. Don't 
th’ow no mo’ dem rocks, please suh! I 
aint know, suh!” returned George hurriedly 

“Well, give me some language, then. Talk 
befo’ I start shootin’ !” 

“'Clar’ to goodness, Cap'n, I aint know,” 
protested George vigorously. “Last I heard 
of dem dawgs, dey barkin’ along, like. I 
jes’ sort of shet my eyes li'l minute. And 
den you comes up, and I opens ‘em. Aint 
heah no dawgs right now, suh.” 

“No, you don’t. And we don't, neither. 
But you find them dawgs and have ‘em 
home befo’ breakfast, or I'll fire you out 





of that jail!” 

“Yes suh! Sho will, Heah, 
pups! Heah, pups! Heah—” And George 
was gone, shouting hopefully ahead in the 
darkness of the road. But only the faint 
echoes of the freight in the distance an- 
swered him. 


HE sun rose. Weaving through the 
slow, townward-straggling procession of 
farmers in miscellaneous vehicles chugged 
High Sheriff Hilton and his able deputy. 


Defeat was writ large upon them. Sheriff 
Clem humped wearily over his steering- 
wheel. Scarcely less weary was Deputy 


Jim; yet his attitude was the galling one 
of a sympathetic but disinterested bystander. 

“For five cents I'd say ‘I told you so,” 
he tactfully remarked to his superior 

“For two cents, if you did, I'd knock 
your durned block off,” snapped the other. 

Thus amiably they rode, mile after mile. 

At the jail door George, who had arrived 
earlier and by mysterious means of his own, 
met them. “Aint seed no mo’ dem dawgs— 
nor Sam, Cap'n,” he explained cautiously. 

“Go to the devil!” the Sheriff requested 
him savagely. 

“Yes suh. Better lemme git yo'se’f li'l 
cawffee and breakfas’, suh. Sho make you 
feel better. I ‘spect dem dawgs be home 
soon now—and Sam.” 

But George was no better prophet than 
houndmaster. Two days passed. The mys- 
tery of the complete disappearance deepened. 
Careful and discreet inquiries brought noth- 
ing but baseless rumors. Sheriff Clem burned 
gallons of valuable gasoline hurrying hither 
and yon in the county to inspect dogs that 
were reported to him as his missing hounds. 
Airedales, terriers, curs, and rabbit-dogs of 
rare powers the Sheriff examined in his 
quest. Ever he was led forth hoping, but 
always the journey ended in disappointment. 
And his return was usually further em- 
bittered by finding the jail porch decorated 
with a farmer or two from remote sections 
who had brought in some scared country 
darky at the point of a shotgun under the 
impression that they had the missing Slew- 
foot. 

Indeed, the only bright spot in the Sher- 
iff’s current life was learning that Chairman 
Worley had been absent for some days in 
the adjoining county. And even this was 
dulled by the knowledge that the reckoning 
was only postponed. Always the air of 
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the courthouse square now was taut with 
a feverish speculation as to what the county 
hairman would do to Clem Hilton upon 
his return. It was whispered that word 
had been variously borne to him by ene- 
mies of the Sheriff that party and prison 
liscipline had relaxed in the Genesee jail, 
that Sheriff Clem had participated in a 
wholesale jail delivery, that he had sold 
the county’s dogs to buy rum. 

And back from the near-by county came 
word, equally magnified and distorted, as 
to what steps the chairman would take 
when he reached home once more. There- 
fore in the intervals between tearing his 
hair and tearing over the county roads in 
the explosion of further baseless rumors, 
Sheriff Clem sat moodily upon his favorite 
perch, the high front veranda of the jail. 
Sheriffing, he reflected at such times, was 
not what it once was. He fingered his star 
and sighed miserably. The injustice of 
things depressed him. He had only striven 
to do the county a good turn, to restore its 
manhunters to their pristine splendor and 
keenness of scent and spirit. And in so 
doing he had accomplished nothing but his 
own downfall. 


N the third day Sheriff Hilton began to 

wear a path in the floor of the porch as 
he paced it. On the morrow the chairman 
would return. The nerves of the Sheriff 
were ragged and raw. All hope of final es- 
cape from his predicament was gone. Gone, 
too, were the dogs; gone was Sam; going 
was his tenure of office. A request had 
even come from the fishy-eyed chairman to 
call upon him in the morning. 

As the afternoon waned and merged into 
twilight, the Sheriff sat at his desk, chewing 
his pen and meditating upon the ingratitude 
of republics, States—and counties. His res- 
ignation was not only in order but in pro- 
duction. Its composition burdened him. 
Yet it was a document that he felt must be 
peculiarly his own. The first draft of it 
lay before him, ready for final copying. 

“Jim, is there a ‘k’ in ‘accept?’” he in- 
quired dejectedly. 

But he never heard—nor needed—the re- 
ply. For in the darkened doorway leading 
to the jail corridor appeared George, un- 
mistakably inflated to bursting with tidings 
George had scooped all other news-gather- 
ing agencies, it was evident, and he was as 
chesty over it as his brethren of the Fourth 
Estate. 

“Cap'n Clem! Aw, 
whispered hoarsely. 
please suh!” 

“Not a cent,” replied the Sheriff firmly. 
“Not a durned cent—” 

“Naw suh; ‘taint dat,” explained George. 
“Dis heah’s impawtant. I’s got message fo’ 
you.” 

“Well, if you've 
But spit it out.” 

“Hit from Sam, suh—” 

The Sheriff, figuratively, 


”? he 
quick, 


Cap'n Clem 
“C’m _heah, 


got it, aint much to it. 


hit the ceiling. 


“Sam! Whyn't you tell me before! What 
you been standin’ around gapin’ about?” 

“Aint had time. Sam, he jes’ git back 
‘bout minute ago. He say—” 


“Well, where is he? Quit beatin’ about 
the bush!” 
“Yes suh. I gwine tell you, suh; Sam, 


he under de jail twel he fin’ out how you 
an’ Cap’n Jim feels. I fotch him out now.” 

In a very brief time George was again in 
the corridor. Behind him was a chastened 
and shopworn Sam, the ill effects of Steam- 
boat’s window-sash and of three days in 
the cane-patches sadly evident upon him. 

The Sheriff drew a long, long breath and 
fixed the shuffling and road-weary Slewfoot 
with his sternest gaze. 

“Before I kill you, nigger,” he commanded 
coldly, “tell me where’s my dawgs?” 

Sam twisted uneasily. “Well suh, hit like 
dis: I wuz jes’ about treed dat night when 
ol freight-train stop in de woods close to 
whar I wuz. Dey take on water, an’ I clumb 
in a car whut open. De dawgs clumb in 
atter me.” 

Slewfoot paused as though his recollec- 
tions were painful. 

“Go on.” 

“Sho wuz action in dat car den—twel de 
dawgs fin’s out better who I is. I has to 
ride up close to de roof twel next day. 
Den we gits on fine. Ol train keeps 
a-bumblin’ erlong. Us gits so hungry dat, 
first time train stop, me an’ de dawgs gits 
out. Nigger house across de track, and us 
stops by dar fo’ snack of vittles. I's still 
lookin’ out fo’ yo’ int’rests, but we’s sixty- 
two miles from home, and I aint got no 
So I sells dat nigger de li'l hound 


money. 
dawgs. fo’ rabbit-dawgs fo’ six bits. Ever 
sence den, I’s been comin’ back, suh. Sho 


is tied.” 

The Sheriff appeared to be giving an imi- 
tation of a thunderstorm about to break. 
“You durned idiot!” he screamed. “Sellin’ 
the county’s bloodhounds to a country nig- 
ger for rabbit-dawgs! Don’t you know it’s 
a hangin’ offense, you ape! You—” 


But again in a crisis George shambled 
into the breach. “Cap'n Clem,” he an- 
nounced dramatically, “dem dawgs done 
back.” 


At this further shock the Sheriff's speech 
failed momentarily. His mouth opened, but 
no words came. Slewfoot supplied some. 
“Ves suh,’ he explained complacently. “I 
knowed dey would. Dat’s why I sells ‘em. 
I tells dat nigger jes’ tie dem dawgs up two 
days, and atter dat he couldn't drive ‘em 
away. He must of do like I say. I always 
looks atter yo’ int’rests fo’ you, Cap'n Clem.” 

But if the Sheriff's tongue was paralyzed, 
his fingers were not. Slowly under their 
movements the most useless thing in all 
Genesee fluttered to the floor in little glad 
white bits. It was his resignation. 

(“The Investor,” another of Arthur K. 
Akers’ delightful stories of our quaint dark 
brethren, will appear in an early issue—and 
you will find it well worth watching for.) 


SILVER MOUNTED 


(Continued from page 67) 


crippled from a fall. There was only one 
thing for me to do; I fogged in on my 
bunch and took ‘em as fast as I could. 
Halfways in, I could see the dust of other 
bunches being brought in by other riders, 
and I turned my bunch to meet one of the 
closest. 

Throwing my bunch in with ’em, I stopped 
just long enough to tell the two boys that 
was hazing ‘em in that the stranger’s horse 
was in the bunch I'd brought in and he 
was afoot somewheres. Then I headed on 
the back-trail to look for him. 

I picked up his trail where I'd left him 
and followed it along a ways. I seen where 
he stopped his horse and waited for me 


to head the first bunch down his way. 
From there on, the tracks of his horse was 


far apart: he’d been running him and, as 
I figgered, taking after the bunch as they 
come. 


I followed that trail for quite a while; 
it was doing a lot of zigzags, and I could 
see that the bunch was somehow getting 
away from him and back up the mountain; 
then of a sudden I seen a patch of tore-up 
ground. It'd been tore up by the hoofs of 
the little sorrel, and in the middle of that 
patch was something that made me get off 
my horse for a closer look. There, as pretty 
as you please, was the print of the stranger’s 
body where he’d connected with mother 
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Round Trip, includ- 
ing Berth and Meals 
Chicago Detrott 
Detroit Chicago 






On the luxurious steamships Eastern States and 
Western States. Music, dancing, wireless, and 
deck games aboard. Hostess in attendance. 
Unlimited stopover privileges at Mackinac 
Island and either Detroit or Chicago. Serv- 
ice three times weekly from Detroit June 
24th to Sept. 4th; from Chicago June 26th 


to Sept. 6th. Tickets limited to sleeping 
company to know it.’ 
t Service 3 times week! y 
to Sept. 6th 
sland Fare includes berth and meals. 
largest steamers of their type in the 
tween Cleveland and Detroit $3.60 


accommodations. 
Wh “This trip has been so far beyond our 
at expectations that 1 want you and your 
“Meals and service would be a credit to 
any din country. 
. Overni 
from Chicago or Detroit, June 24t' 
Week-end —- trips. 
ie | bad Overnight Service daily to Nov. Ist, 
between Buffalo and Detroit on the 
world. Fare $6.00 one way; $11.50 
round trip. Nightly to Dec. Ist, be- 
one way; $6.50 roundtrip. Also day- 
leveland and 


SDEAONE® fight trins between Cleveland and 
etro: u) uly an 
Aut feo cused ireless aboard. 


Buffalo to Chicago or Chicago to 

Buffalo. S round trip rate in- 
S cluding berth and meals on all 

Cruise steamers in effect every M 

une 24th to Sept. 6th. a 


$ s Niagara Fal 
80" Mackinac Island, or 


Chicago. 


fonday, 
limit. 
Stopovers at t, 





Illustrated 
let of D Book: 
TOURS mailed 


upon receipt o; 
2Zestamp. A 
dress Dept. RB. 





FOR RESERVATIONS or further infor- 
mation address E. H. McCracken, Acting 
General Passenger Agent at Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


A. A. Schantz 
President 
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Chinese Garden, Hangkow 


$11.37 3: ed 
Round the World 


In luxurious, first cabin 








accommodations 

PALATIAL President Liners, sailing 
every Saturday from San Francisco 
every fortnight from Boston and 
New York). Commodious, outside 
rooms. A world-famous cuisine. A 
service praised by the most experi- 
enced travelers. 

Round the World at a fare that is 
about what you spend at home. In- 
cludes meals, accommodations and 
travel. 110 glorious days. 22 ports 
in 14 countries. Optional stopovers. 
Get complete details today. 


Dollar 
Steamship 
Line 


604 Fifth Avenue Robert Dollar Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, -drives 
and fees. 


86 Days, $800 to $2300 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Combined with a MEDITERRANEAN Itinerary 
ss ‘‘Caledonia”’ sailing Feb. 5 
Including Key West, Havana, Trinidad, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Rio Janeiro, 
Canary Islands, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Athens, Palestine, Egypt, Italy and 

Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
7th Round the World Cruise 
Jan. 19; 121 Days, $1250 to $2900 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 Days, $600 to $1700 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Blidg., N. Y. 





Preparation for College 


has become a highly special- 
ized branch of education. 
Not all good schools are good 
preparatory schools and the 
college trained staff of our 
Department will be glad to 
help you make a wise choice. 
Please state the age of pupil, 
schooling to date, the college 
you have in mind, location, 
and approximate amount of 
tuition. Enclose stamped re- 
turn envelope and address: 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 











| he 


| do 


and measured his length. The stran- 
ger had been throwed off 

That was hard for me 
there, and right in front of 
proof I took another long 
tore-up patch, then got on 
went to cutting for tracks 
tell me where the stranger went. One thing 
I was mighty glad for, and that was he 
wasn't hurt, and when I run onto the trail 
he'd left with them neat heels on them 
pretty boots of his, I could see he was 
walking straight up and not staggering any 
far as I could make out 

His trail crossed a creek, and there I felt 
better some more, for he'd had water any 
way, in case he needed it. Acrost the creek, 
a few miles wide, many miles long and 
running towards camp, was a strip of lava 
rock. No earth was there to follow a trail, 
and I lost track of him, but I figgered he'd 
be following the lava strip back to camp 


to believe, but 
me, was plain 
look at the 
my horse and 
which would 





} 
| 
| 





i | 


| his 


"| him 


| sir, 


on account it might be a little easier walk 
ing there. 

I rode on back towards camp following 
it, and feeling sure I'd run acrost him be 
fore he got in, but I rode many miles, and 
no stranger was seen. A little ways further, 
I spots the boys riding up; they'd started 
out looking for him too. 

After I told ‘em where I left 
they rode on to look for him; my horse 
was tired, and I went on into camp. The 
boys didn't get back till away after dark, 
and no sign of the stranger had been found 
We built a big log fire outside and where it 
could be seen for miles around. It would 
burn a long time, and if the stranger was 
within ten miles, he couldn't fail but 
it. We couldn't do no more 

The fire burned down; morning came, 
and still no sign of the stranger. Two riders 
was sent out to look for him that day, and 
when night come and they rode back, the 
disappearance of that hombre was still as 


his trail, 


see 





much of a puzzle as ever. It seemed like 
the earth had just swallowed him. Another 
| day went by, and it was as the mountains 
was throwing long shadows that Joe points 
out to a dust acrost the flats. A _ rider 
was making it. | 

The last horse had been unsaddled as the 
rider came up to the corral gate and got 
off his horse. It was the stranger, but a 
very different-looking stranger than he'd 
been a few days past and when he'd made 
first appearance at the horse camp 
There was a stub growth of whiskers and 
hollow cheeks on a face that'd been round 
and smooth, and the alkali dust that cov- 
ered him from head to foot sure done the 
work of disfiguring all he'd been to look at 

We all greeted him as though nothing had 
happened, and not a question was asked; 
we didn't have to ask, on account that there 
was everything about him that told us all 
we cared to know and plainer than words 
It was all easy reading, the same as the 
print he'd left in the foothills and where 
the sorrel throwed him off. 


HE horse he'd rode in wore the brand of 
a neighbor outfit which was some thirty 
miles away, and knowing he couldn't of 
caught him on the range with a saddle on 
and all that way, it was easy to see 
rambled on afoot for some time till 
come to one of that neighbor outfit’s 
camps, borrowed the horse, and got his 
directions to come back on from there. Yes 
the stranger had went and got lost. 

It was sure a mystery to us how a man 
that could ride like he'd rode the sorrel, and 
such fancy roping as he'd done, could 
turn out to be such a freak. “How and 
where,” we'd ask one another, “can a man 
learn to ride like he could if it aint on the 
range ?”’ Nobody could answer that, and the 
mystery instead of getting any clearer with | 
reasoning, kept a-getting deeper. 

The next day came, and a long ride — 


he'd 
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(30000 Islands) 
. 
A restful and exhilarating YY 
2,200 mile trip over beautiful Sl 
waterway with alluring scen- 
ery en route. Drive around 
historic Mackinac Island, see the 
nadian village of P Sd. Take 
bus at Detroit and Chicago. See 
a full day at Buffalo 
Falls, the world’s greatest cataract 


The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 


North American & 
and South American 


finest Oce 
Rooms all outside with 
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Deck Games, Entertainments, Music and 
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Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 


W.H. BLACK,GP.A W. E. BROWN, Gen'! Agt 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo. N.Y 








A Rampage 
of Dead Souls 


Write a letter to any 
railroad, steamship line or 
tourist agency and reveal 
your desire to travel out 
beyond the narrow borders 
of your own little life. 
Prompt replies and com- 
plete plans will follow, as if 
by magic. In the old days 
it cost more energy to get 
ready to go than it costs 
now to go and come. There 
is no inconvenience, no 
trouble, no worry and no 
hurry in modern travel. It 
is aS easy as stumbling 
over the milk bottle in the 
hall. Take a trip and see. 


There is a new awakening in 
the land. Our people are dis- 
covering an old art with a new 
facility—the art of traveling, 
not only for pleasure, but for 
educative knowledge and 
quickened understanding. A 
great travel movement, liter- 
ally a swarming of the human 
family everywhere, is marking 
the beginning of the second 
quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Verily, this new travel 
spirit is like a rampage of dead 
souls. 
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ahead for that morning. The stranger 

showed up at the corral and we seen him e 

make his spinning loop with a lot of in- 

terest. That interest went up many notches OVIES 


as we seen that same loop settle around 
the head of a tall, rawboned brown horse. 
That horse was one of the meanest buckers 
in the outfit and didn’t belong to his string 
none at all; but he’d mistook him amongst 
the two hundred ponies for one that'd been 
pointed out to him that first morning. : : 
“I guess you don’t want him,” says Long a EE Nature’s loveliest charms from the broad, 
Tom, riding up. “He aint in your string, ‘ ‘ : : 
ind besides, he’s sure hell on wheels when . shaded decks of these big, swift Day Line 
it comes to bucking.” 
“Whose string is he in?” asks the stranger. flyers between New York and Albany. 
“Nobody's; we take turns at him once - , ; 
n a while, and he’s for anybody that wants A cool delightful trip which can be made a part of 
him.” almost anysummer itinerary. Just see that your ticket 
“Well, I guess I'll try him, then, if I rae 7. — we “he 
can get somebody to help me saddle him.” reads via Day Line and enjoy for yourself this famous 
150-mile river sail of superb beauty and grandeur. 


E got all the help he wanted, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, the saddle 
ind bridle was on the big horse, and the ATTRACTIVE ONE-DAY OUTINGS 
blndicld wendy to take of sem 28 Me! veer ofr year, residents or visitors to New York find new delights 


stranger was well set. That hombre climbed | . : , - 
on not a bit ruffled, and when ready he | im the popular and restful one-day outings to Indian Point, Bear 


told us so in a way that would make us | Mountain, West Point, Newburgh and Poughkeepsie. All service daily 

put our money on him. including Sunday until October 17th. Music. Restaurant. Write for 
The blindfold was yanked off, and it was | simetable and Siestvated tescatue, 

no more than done when the tall gelding 

called on his wiry frame to do its duty. Steamers: “Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 


Two spurred heels went up in the air about is eee eee vd 
the time the horse did, and when that pony Alexander Hamilton Robert Fulton Albany 
buried his head in the dirt in a hard-hitting “DeWitt Clinton” “Chauncey M. Depew” 


jump, them spurred heels came down on i 

his neck and played a ringing tattoo there. H d Ri D L 
Between the bellering of that horse, the u son ver ay ine 

ringing of the spur-rowels, the sound of * 

that pony’s hoofs hitting the earth—all a- Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


popping, and keeping time—it sure made a | 
sound worth sticking around for by itself; CENTENNIAL SEASON 





7 : . ’ | 
and even if a man couldn’t of seen the 1826— 1926 
goings on, he could of told by them sounds — — 5 — . 
that here was a hard horse to ride, and on i , » ‘ y 
; | ? Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the most 
top of him was a hard man to throw. WHICH CAMP? popular branch of our educational system. Dr. 
The stranger seemed in the height of his Eliot, formerly of Harvard, said they constituted America’s greatest contribution to the 
oes ts P mare h "and fas educational systems of the world. There are good camps and bad. So THE RED BOOK 
glory; he was setting up there, an ast | MAGAZINE sent a highly-qualified observer to visit several hundred of them. His reports 
and crooked as the jumps came, he wasn’t | are a guide in your selection of the right camp for your boy or girl. 





caught napping at any of ‘em. He met Write to our Camp Department (enclosing stamped envelope) and our Camp Director 
will advise you without charge. 


that pony halfways in all he done, and when i Te 
finally the big geldin med to have ° a i —re~ 
cums ant tae pg THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City | 
that the man on top of him had let a little | — _ —— — — 
sorrel horse buck him off, we'd forgot that | 
he'd let a bunch of horses get away from | 
him on the range, and even his getting lost | 
and roaming straight away from the home 
camp seemed away in the past. The stran- 
ger was one of us again. 

We filed out of the corral and strung out 
on the morning's circle. Me and the stran- 
ger was riding side by side and by ourselves 
a ways; I expected that brown horse to go 
to bucking again most any time, and sure 
enough, Long Tom had no more than started 
us out in a lope, when I glimpses a brown 


hunk of horseflesh transformed into a cloud- Atlanta Biltmore P? It’s here! Among sky- 


reaching and then earth-pounding whirl- : 
a I heard the beller of the pony, but ATLANTA, GEORGIA high, sag ne mayen! 
didn’t hear no spurs ringing, and when I ss tains—near big glaciers an 
looked for i> oie. * ‘was surprised t Where — Hospitality Flowers spun-glass waterfalls —tingling 
thought cae teas "ae he pov pty Adunte, 1050 fest above in early morning from across 
Instead of that they was buried in the a Sm, = & a “ = the lake—in the breath of firs— 
cinch with a staying holt, and I thought for ang S er = - tinge —— ae 
a second that I seen the stranger grabbing ning universal recognition as I, the professor, the college boys and 
for the tema. one of the most pleasant on the girls — ped to — = — can 
Little Joe, who’d been to one side a ways, continent. Another great rea- porate snag ~ wader-woer Seared 
rode close about that time, and I noticed son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one oe + sprtthemery aay 
the blank look on his face, like he didn’t of the famous Bowman group ravage 
believe his eyes; and my face must of and the South's supreme hotel. ee Se ae Sep comens 


showed about the same look as I stared back home. Pick 
. ° Saat 5 yours—or take all. Ask for 
at him, ‘cause I know I was sure as sur- Golf privileges for guests Bungalow Camp Booklet and information 


prised as he was. RATES: Single. $3.50. $4, $5 and rates—mention B. C. 7. 


Somehow I was glad when the brown Double, $6, $7, $8 Canadian Pacific 


horse quit bucking and lined out on a lope Write for descriptive literature. : , 
with the stranger still on him; I sort of 405 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. Hotel Department, Windsor Station, Montreal 
| Or local Canadian Pacific Offices. 





























hated to get disappointed in that feller, and 
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MADGE KENNEDY 
shows how it works 


PACKED FOR A MONTH 


Pile it high with clothes for the long 
journey—you can always close it 
without a struggle. The locks ex- 
tend—the hinges extend. You can 
always get that inevitable last-mo- 
ment “more” into it without making 
it bulge or crushing its contents 


PACKED FOR A WEEK 
When less than full you simply press 
down lightly on the lid—click, click, 
click—till it fits its contents exactly. 
Locked securely in one of its four- 
teen sizes, it holds everything firm 
and snug—nothing is mussed by 
tumbling about. 


PACKED FOR A WEEK-END 


Pressed down to minimum capacity 
the Revelation looks like a standard 
suitcase, save that it’s smarter than 
any but the very finest English lug- 
gage—smart enough, for instance, for 
the Prince of Wales. 


TC eve lair’ 
Nees A 14 SIZES 


At better class department stores 
and luggage shops throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Priced from $12.50 to $250. 


See a demonstration 
or write for catalog. 


THE REVELATION 
SUITCASE Co., INC. 


561 Fifth Avenue, New York 
at 46th Street 
LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN—MONTREAL 











I could see that Joe felt the same about it; 
but we both could see that it was pure luck 
the stranger hadn't been bucked off—he'd 
rode his horse like a rag and hung on with 
a death grip. 

“That feller seems like a different man 
outside a corral,’ Joe remarked as we rode 
on a-trying to figger out the puzzle. 

Long Tom done a mighty fine job of 
scattering the riders that day; most every 
man wound up by hisself, and none of us 
got to see one another again till the circle 
was made and we was within a few miles 
of the corral wings. Every man had a 
bunch, and some two, and when the gate 
closed on the last bunch that was run in, 
we all natural-like begin to take a tally on 
one another, to see if any was missing. 


It was then that Long Tom points at , 


me and Joe and says: “You two better 
change horses, take an extra one along and 
go look for the stranger. I'm _ thinking 
he’s afoot again.” Yep, the stranger was 
amongst the missing again! 


T was pure luck when we found him, 

near sundown. Joe had spotted an object 
up on the ridge that first looked like a pros- 
pector’s monument, and when we rode up 
on it, it turned out to be the stranger 
a-setting on his saddle. His clothes was 
near all tore off of him, and the fancy sad- 
dle looked like it'd run up against a buzz 
saw; it was all twisted out of shape and 
caked with dirt. 

The stranger’s spirit was sort of low too, 
but he managed to smile as he seen us, and 
half-hearted-like told us how the brown 
horse had bucked him off. 

“But what happened to your saddle?” 
asks Joe. 

“Well, I guess that’s my fault,” goes on 
the stranger. “I never figgered that a cinch 
gets loose as a horse runs and ga'‘nts up. 
I'd been running him up a slope and the 
saddle slipped back. After he bucked me 
off, it turned under his belly, and as you 
see that pony sure done a good job kicking 
it apart.” 

We all rode on back to camp, not saying 
much. I'd glance at the stranger once in a 
while, and I could see that feller was think- 
ing about something mighty strong. I 
wished he'd let us in on his thoughts, but it 
wasn't till we’d near reached camp that he 
seemed to want to loosen up. 

“T can’t figger it out,” he says. 

“What’s that?” asks Joe. 

“Well,” he goes on, “it’s the difference in 
my riding, and why there is such a big 
difference between riding a bad horse out 
of a chute where there’s a band playing and 
folks cheering, and riding that same horse 
out where there’s not a soul for miles 
around. I seem to lose my confidence out 
here by myself this way; and then riding 
along, not knowing just when the horse is 
apt to go to bucking, sort of gets on my 
nerve. I’ve come to find out that it sure 
aint like riding that horse in front of the 
grandstand. I know he’s going to buck 
there, and exactly when. I'm prepared for 
it, and when he’s through, I’m through rid- 
ing him too. 

“You notice,” he says after a while, “that 
I ride very different when inside of the cor- 
ral than I do when out of it. 
guess that only goes to prove I'm a show 
hand, and not a cowboy. I followed cir- 
cuses and Wild West shows as a kid, and 
learned to ride there. Afterwards I took 
on contests, but I never rode a_ bucking 
horse outside of corrals or show-grounds be- 
fore. I don’t have to tell you that I never 
rode outside of town limits either—you can 
see that; but it’s sure surprising to me how 
much there’s to contend with out here, not 
only with the kind of horses a feller rides, 
but the country is so damn’ big, and there’s 
so much a man has to know to work in it 
and qualify.” 
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Profit or Loss? 


Under which column will you 
have to charge up this coming 
summer for your boy or girl? 
Two months of enforced idle- 
ness in the city or the ques- 
tionable advantages of a sum- 
mer hotel will inevitably cause 
a let-down of the excellent 
habits developed during the 
school year. 


In a _ well-conducted camp 
there will be no opportunity 
for back-sliding. Health, vig- 
or, self-reliance and capacity 
for an intelligent enjoyment 
of nature are among the as- 
sets your child will bring 
home from a summer in 
camp. 


Decide on a camp now, so 
your child may enter school 
next fall with no loss, but a 
gain in mental and physical 
momentum. There is no 
time to be lost in making 
your selection. The good 
camps fillearly. Our observer 
has visited hundreds in New 
England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, the South and West. 
Let us help you if the ques- 
tion of which camp proves 
puzzling. State whether for 
boy or girl, location desired 
and other essentials. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and 
address: 


The Director, Department of Education 
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E was saddling up as usual the next 

morning when we notice the stranger 
had picked his own horse. He tied a few 
belongings on the saddle and then turned 
toward us all as we was getting ready to file 
out for that day’s riding. 

“I'm not riding with the outfit today,” 
he says, walking toward us and smiling. 
“And you boys wont have to look for me 
after the day’s ride is over, ‘cause I'm going 
back to where I can ride my bucking horse 
inside a fence, where there’s people around 
to watch me, and a brass band playing 
and keeping time with my pony’s hoofs as 
they hit the ground.” 

He started to get on his horse and ride 
away. We watched him the while and 
noticed what a change had come over the 
fancy rigging that'd been so pretty and 
shiny just a few days past. The neat boots 
was et up with alkali, the fancy stitching 
all unraveled from the ramblings he'd done 
afoot. The saddle was all loose and tore 
apart here and there. 


TIDES 
(Continued from page 76) 


holstery; for Colonel Burchard had invited 
Blanche and Ray to dinner. 

His first thought was that she looked old- 
er. The picture of her he had carried in 
his mind was that of a young girl, whereas 
now, in a small velvet hat trimmed with os- 
trich plumes, and a dress that touched the 
floor, she was a woman. But the change 
was more than a mere change of costume. 
Her hazel eyes had lost the dreamy look 
that used to make him wonder in what 
far field her thoughts were roaming; they 
seemed brighter, more alert, and as, with a 
smile friendly yet appraising, they met his, 
he felt that everything he thought, every- 
thing he was, must be revealed to such an 
understanding gaze. 

Ray greeted him with a clap on the back, 
exclaiming: 

“Well, Old Sobersides, how did you like 
the Statue of Liberty and the Brooklyn 
Bridge?” And they laughed together as Alan 
admitted the accuracy of the guess as to his 
sightseeing. 

“I thought we'd dine here,” the Colonel 
said to Blanche, “unless there’s some other 
restaurant you'd = ll But before she 
could answer, Ray spoke u 

“Oh, let’s go to the Waldorf, Grandpa. 
It’s the newest place in town. Everybody's 
going there.” 

The Colonel glanced at him but continued 
to address Blanche, asking: 

“Does the Waldorf suit you best, my 
dear?” 

“Oh, any place suits me,” she said; so 
they set forth, crossing Broadway and mov- 
ing up Fifth Avenue, now brightly lighted 
and crowded with private turnouts, hansom 
cabs and lumbering busses, their high- 
perched drivers kings of all wheeled traffic. 

At first the four walked abreast, but 
Blanche and Alan presently dropped back, 
falling in behind the other pair, and she 
began to ask about little William. Was Flor- 
ence taking good care of him? Did Alan 
think William still remembered her? 

His answers were as encouraging as he 
could make them, and when they had spok- 
en of his family, and Blanche had told him 
of her latest letter from Aunt Martha, she 
questioned him about himself. Did he re- 
gret leaving the university? Did he like his 
work? How was Leta? Was she as pretty 
as she used to be, and did he see her as 
much as ever? When he had answered these 
questions, she turned her head suddenly, 
gazing up into his face and asking: “Haven't 
you some news for me, Alan?” And when 
he looked at her blankly, she pursued: “I 


“The country sure put its mark on that 
outfit,” says Joe as we rode out of the 
corral. “Damn’ shame, too; it was sure 
pretty.” 

A month went by, and then one day Long 
Tom received a letter from the stranger; 
inside the envelope was a newspaper clip- 
ping and telling some of the winners of the 
prizes at some rodeo. Heading the list was 
a name underlined; the man packing that 
name had won first prize in the bucking 
horse contest and first in rope-spinning also. 
At the bottom of the strip was handwriting 
which said: “The name underlined is yours 
truly, the stranger.” 

We all read the strip; after which Long 
Tom poured a little syrup on the back of 
it and pasted it to the wall. On the top 
of the strip, and to sort of decorate and 
identify, he nailed a twisted piece of silver 
which the brown horse had kicked off the 
stranger’s saddle. It had been found that 
day out on the hardpan flat. (Another story 
by Will James will appear in an early issue.) 


mean about Leta. Aren't you engaged yet?” 
“I—I don't believe so.” 








“That tells me all I wanted to know,” 
she said, smiling. “If you don’t know 
whether you're engaged, you must be—or 
pretty near it.” 

“You have changed!” he told her; and as | 
again she looked at him, he added: “Two! 
years ago, you weren’t so foxy.” 

She became suddenly thoughtful, saying: 

“Tt’s queer to think that anyone can live | 
in a world and know as little about it as I 
did then.” 

— t.” 

“Ves,” she said, “you're older, too. What | 
has made you feel older? Business?” 

“Partly that.” 

“Some other girl? Some one _ besides 
Leta ?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“That means yes. Tell me about her 

“I’m not proud of it,” he began, and re- 
counted to her the tale of his affair with | 
Sophie, describing her, telling of her curious | 
attraction for him, and how, against his 
judgment, he had gone to see her. 

“I know,” she said comprehendingly as | 
he finished; and she added: “As long as it 
turned out the way it did, I think it was 
a good experience.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “I learned some les- 
sons. And do you know, Blanche, the thing 
that surprised me most about it was the 
discovery that I could be so strongly at- 
tracted to a person I didn’t respect.’ 

“I know,” she said again; and Alan looked 
at her quickly, wondering whether he had 
heard her sigh. 


ATER, looking back upon that uninter- 
—4 rupted talk, he was thankful for it. At 
dinner Ray monopolized the conversation, 
telling of successes with his work, of the 
position he had been offered on a news- 
paper, of his doubts about the advisability of 
accepting it, and his thought of going to 
Italy, where they would be able to live 
cheaply and he could give all his time to 
writing stories and literary criticisms. 

“If I were in your place,” put in his 
grandfather, “I'd take the job.” But Ray 
waved the advice aside: 

“The trouble with a newspaper job,” he 
replied, “is that there’s no future to it. A 
man just slaves away until he’s middle-aged, 
and then they drop him.” 

“They didn’t drop Horace Greeley, or 
Dana, or Joseph Medill,” remarked Colonel 
Burchard. 





“Editors,” said Ray, “—executives. I'd 
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) never be satisfied just writing editorials; I 
| want to do more imaginative things. And 
‘besides, it looks to me as if any man who 
‘had a regular job was just a time-server. 
;1 want to be my own master.” 

Beneath his bushy gray brows the Colonel 
regarded his grandson somberly. 

“You can't be,” he said. 
| “Why not?” 
| “No one ever is,” replied the Colonel as 
| he paid the check. 
HE following two weeks passed with in- 

credible rapidity. Every day was spent 
|} downtown with the bankers, and several 
| times they met with them in the evening, 
| dining at their residences or at clubs. 
| “J want you to know these men and see 
how they do things,” the Colonel said; and 


‘ Alan, grateful for the opportunity, bent his 
Henry Tetlow’s Famous thoughts to making himself useful to the 
conferees, dispatching telegrams, keeping 
= | memoranda, taking care of files of papers, 
W Nn *& | endeavoring to anticipate their calls for in- 
4 formation on this point or that and have it 
@ | ready. 
The Colonel's negotiations were made 


Down 


more difficult by the disturbed state of busi- 
ness throughout the country, aftermath of 
the panic of the vear before. New failures 
were daily reported; strikes were increasingly 
prevalent, and the papers were printing sto- 
ries about an agitator, a man named Coxey, 
who in Ohio was gathering a mob of radi- 
| cals and hoboes called an “army,” at the 
head of which he proposed to march on 
garden freshness, adds charm. A Washington as a protest against the prevail- 
foodies ten Gh wean 5 ing hard times. Because of these condi- 
ringer i ae - tions, the Colonel’s associates in Chicago had 
cents, at all toilet goods counters. been none too confident that his mission 
| would be successful, and his completion of 
arrangements for reorganizing and refinanc- 
ing the Cozzens Pump Company was there- 
fore the greater victory. 

Riding uptown with his employer after 
the final conference, Alan knew that he was 
much pleased with his success, and he un- 
derstood that the Colonel meant to signify 
that he was pleased with him, as well, when, 
as they were packing preparatory to the 
journey home, he remarked: 

“Mr. Broderick has noticed you, Alan.” 
Mr. Broderick, president of C. V. A. 

Broderick & Co., a powerful banking and 
| investment house established many years be- 
fore by his father, had acted as unofficial 
chairman of the meetings; and Alan had 
observed him with the greater interest be- 
| cause he was a type so definite, so charac- 
teristic of New York. Like many men 
prominent in the financial district, he wore 
la frock coat, silk hat and side-whiskers— 
the latter being gray, resembling neatly bal- 
anced bulbs of shaving lather. 

a —| One day, after adjournment, Colonel Bur- 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of] chard chanced in the course of conversation 
Education will help you solve the problem of your : - 
child's future training—see pages 7-23. to mention Zenas Wheelock. Mr. Broderick, 

it developed, was acquainted with him; upon 
learning that Alan was his grandson he had 
become cordial; and this afternoon, at part- 
ing, had told Alan to drop in and see him 
| whenever he came to New York. 

: , Now, as the Colonel strapped his bag, 
——pe ‘| Alan mentioned this; whereat the other 
| nodded approvingly, declaring that the en- 
|trée to a man of Mr. Broderick’s position 
| could be a very valuable asset. 

Their packing completed, the Colonel went 
| to do some final shopping; and Alan, having 
| deposited the baggage in the check-room at 
| Grand Central Station, took a street-car for 
|the upper West Side to bid farewell to 
| Blanche. 
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AY’S home was in a brown sandstone 
house near Riverside Drive, and the 
maid who answered his ring evidently was 
expecting him 
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fourth floor, found Blanche awaiting him. 
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In the parlor of their little suite Ray, 
wearing a quilted bathrobe, was seated at 
a table, writing. 

“Have a drink?” He indicated a whisky 
bottle and a siphon at his elbow; and upon 
Alan’s replying that he could stay but a 
moment, turned back to his work. Appar- 
ently, however, he could write with one 
lobe of his brain and listen with another, 
for as Blanche was giving Alan messages for 
her Chicago friends, Ray glanced up, re 
marking: 

“How my parents have endured Chicago 
so long is more than I can see.” 

“T hear your father’s interested in the new 
steel-frame construction we've developed in 
Chicago,” said Alan; and with a little smile 
he added: “Your mother was born there, 
you know, and incredible as it may seem, 
she likes it.” 

Ray gave a toss of the head, throwing 
the dark hair back from his forehead. 

“You know perfectly well,” he answered, 
“that anybody in Chicago would be de- 
lighted to move to New York. You would 
yourself.” He cocked his head and raised 
his eyebrows. 

“No, I'd hate to leave my friends.” 

“So would an old bullfrog in a puddle,” 
said Ray, and resumed his writing. 

“Don’t forget that you have friends here, 
too,” Blanche put in quickly. 

“IT don’t forget it.’ For a moment they 
looked into each other’s eyes. 

Now came suddenly, from the street below, 
the inharmonious blare of a German band 
playing “Two Little Girls in Blue,” the cor- 
net shrilling against the flatulent um-pa-pa 
of the bass tuba. 

With an angry exclamation Ray leaped 
from his chair, rushed with the siphon to 
the window, and raising the sash, discharged 
the contents at the earnest Teutons. 

“Get out of here!” he shouted, as the 
music stopped abruptly. “Get out of here 
and don’t you ever come back!” Drawing 
in his head, he closed the window and set the 
siphon on the table. “German bands by day 
and cats by night!” He raised his arms and 
let them drop in a dramatic gesture of de- 
spair. “My God, how do they expect a man 
to do creative work!” 

“I'm afraid I've broken in on your work 
too,” said Alan, rising. 

“Oh, no.” Ray dropped into his chair, 
drained off the remainder of his “highball” 
and waved his hand in casual farewell as 
Alan moved across the room. 

Blanche followed him, and at the head 
of the stairs they paused. 

“It makes me homesick to see you go,” 
she murmured; and after gazing at him for 
an instant, reached up and kissed his cheek. 
Returning the caress, Alan was aware of her 
husband’s dark eyes fixed upon them. 

“Parting is such sweet sorrow,” Ray said 
dryly. 

As Alan left the house and headed for the 
station, there lingered with him, unpleasant- 
ly, the memory of Ray’s ironical smile. 


Chapter Twenty-six 

N order to achieve the refinancing of the 

Pump Company, Colonel Burchard had 
been obliged to accept the chairmanship of 
the new board of directors; and because 
of Alan’s familiarity with details of the re- 
organization, the Colonel, soon after their 
return to Chicago, placed him on the com- 
pany’s pay-roll as assistant to the chairman. 

In marked contrast to the placidity with 
which his father accepted the news of his 
appointment was Mrs. Purnell’s voluble en- 
thusiasm. She beamed at him, and seizing 
him by both arms, exclaimed: “How per- 
fectly splendid! I couldn’t be more delight- 
ed if you were my own son! With such a 
salary you'll be able to keep on saving, and 
at the same time have more—more nice 
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RE you, perhaps, faced at this very 

moment with the serious problem of 
selecting a school or camp for your son or 
daughter or some young relative, one 
which will carry out your aims for them 
with due regard to their individual traits 
and temperaments? 

In making this selection, you have only 
family tradition and your own personal 
knowledge and that of friends, which is 
obviously limited. Perhaps you long for 
the assistance of some one who has made 
a study of private schools and camps to 
give you impartial advice and compar- 
ative evaluations. 

The Director of The Red Book Mag- 
azine’s Department of Education is a 
Vassar graduate. With her are associated 
a group of college men and women. Dur- 
ing the past five years,we have been priv- 
ileged to develop the most complete pri- 
vate school and camp information service 
ever maintained by a magazine. We 
have visited, not once but many times, 
over 800 private boarding schools of all 
kinds in every part of the country. Our 
associate director, lecturer, explorer and 
all-round authority on outdoor life, has 
traveled 16,700 miles by automobile and 
visited and reported on 425 private camps 
for boys and girls in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
Middle West, and the South and we have 
investigated some 300 others. 


The catalogues and confidential re- 
ports on these camps and schools are on 
file in our office. An interview can be ar- 
ranged by writing two days in advance. 
If you live at a distance, fill out the applica- 
tion for information or write us a detailed 
letter about the boy or girl and the kind 
of school orcamp you wish. Please note 
all the points given below. Your letter 
will have personal attention. You incur 
no obligation in making use of this service, 
either immediate or in the future. 

The right environment during school 
and camp days has often proved the de- 
ciding factor in a young life. It is ob- 
viously impossible for parents individu- 
ally to learn much about any adequate 
number of schools or camps so that they 
may select the institution best suited to 
deal with a particular child and make the 
most of its individuality. We have this 
information, the close personal knowledge 
of schools and camps, their equipment, 
educational ideals and the personal quali- 
fications of those who conduct them. We 
are glad to put it at the disposal of our 
readers. 

Please remember this is not a paid serv- 
ice, either to parents, schools or camps, 
but merely one of a great magazine’s 
many ways of serving the American 
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things. Ill never forget how fine Hector 
Cozzens looked in his frock coat, and—” 

“Yes,” put in Leta. “I was thinking of 
that too. I'm so proud of you I can't ex- 
press it! And if you do decide to get a 
frock coat, remember it pays to go to a 
good tailor. Hector has all his clothes made 
by Hansen.” 

Though their enthusiasm pleased him, 
Alan was somewhat disconcerted by the 
alacrity with which they had translated his 
prosperity into terms of clothes. Still, per- 
haps they were right; his wardrobe was 
neither so extensive nor so fashionable as 
the wardrobes of some of his friends. 

When he went home that evening, he 
found on the hall table a telegram from St 
Augustine, and the glow of satisfaction with 
which he read the congratulations of his 
aunt and his grandfather was his greatest 
reward. 

Encouraged by Harris to take their time 
about returning, Zenas Wheelock and his 
daughter planned to make the return jour 
ney by easy stages, visiting various South- 
ern cities on the way; and Harris, with an 
unwonted show of concern for his father’s 
health, was already urging upon Martha 
the advisability of hurrying him direct to 
Mackinac, that he might avoid Chicago's 
summer heat. However, in the late spring, 
labor troubles, general throughout the coun- 
try, spread to the works of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, situated on the out- 
skirts of Chicago; and when in June a gen- 
eral railroad strike appeared imminent, Alan 
suggested to his father that the travelers 
be advised to hasten their return. Finding 
Harris strongly opposed to the idea, he con- 
sulted Colonel Burchard, and upon learning 
that the latter agreed with him, reluctantly 
took matters into his own hands and tele- 
graphed his aunt. 


agp quickly proved the wisdom of 
his course. Zenas Wheelock and _ his 
daughter reached home barely in time to 
avoid a railroad strike which paralyzed the 
transportation systems centering on Chica- 
go. Nevertheless, Harris Wheelock remained 
stubbornly resentful of Alan’s action, and 
continually urged upon his father the im- 
mediate advantages of Mackinac, accessible 
by steamer. 

“I do hope you'll go up the Lake be- 
fore the weather gets sweltering,” he said 
one evening shortly after their return, as 
after supper the family moved out to the 
side porch. 

“We've spent a good deal of money this 
past winter,” demurred the old man. 

“Oh,” said Harris, “we can afford to keep 
comfortable.” 

“I imagine it will be quite a while be- 
fore the Pump Company pays dividends 
again,’ said his father. 

“The Colonel hopes to begin in about 
a year,” Alan put in. 


“Well, anyway,” said Harris, “you haven't 
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much of that stock, and everything else is 
going well.” 

“Things 
Place ?” 

“Yes—as I wrote you.” And as if in rec- 
ognition of their common feeling that Na- 
pier Place at best was a distasteful topic, 
Harris quickly changed the subject, speaking 
again of the pleasure his father would de- 
rive from revisiting his old haunts at Mack- 
inac. 

Presently sounded the distant jingle of 
the doorbell, and a moment later Delia an- 
nounced a caller to see Alan. 

Under the lighted chandelier, in the hall, 
his bald head glistening like a piece of por- 
celain, the fingers of both hands working 
at the brim of a small straw hat held over 
his stomach, stood Mr. Schoen. He did not 
reply when Alan greeted him, but with head 
bent forward and brows elevated, stared at 
him over the tops of his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles; and when at last he spoke, his voice 
came in a low, accusing mutter. 

“Where iss my daughter?” 


keep on all right at Napier 


LAN was nonplused. “Why, I’m sure 
4 I don't know, Mr. Schoen,” he an- 
swered. “How should I know where she is ?” 

With his watery blue eyes still fixed on 
Alan’s face, the barber repeated in a rising 
tone: 

“T tell you, where iss my daughter?” 

Clearly he was wrought up; and Alan, 
annoyed though he was, made allowance for 
the fact. 

“As I said before, Mr. Schoen,” he an- 
swered crisply, “I haven't the slightest idea. 
Has she left home ?” 

Still peering doubtfully at 
nodded. 

“How long has she been gone?” 

To this the barber did not reply until the 
question was repeated, when for the first 
time his gaze left Alan's face 

“Two months,” he muttered, 
the carpet. 

“Haven't you any idea where she is?” 

Schoen looked up, demanding: 

“What do you dink I came for?” 

The sullen answer angered Alan. 

“I don’t know what you came for,” he 
said sharply, “but if you want to stay, you'd 
better keep a civil tongue in your head!” 

“Excuse me,” said the other, suddenly be- 
coming meek, and Alan was sorry he had 
spoken harshly. 

“What made you think I'd know anything 
about it?” he inquired. 

“Sophie liked you.” 

“And I liked her. But I haven't seen her 
in a long time. About a year.” 

“Oh,” said Schoen blankly, 
toward the front door. 

“Wait a minute,” Alan stopped him. 
“Let’s talk this over and see if I can help 
you.” He led the way to the parlor and 
lit the gas. 

“Sit down, Mr. 


Alan, Schoen 


looking - at 


and started 


Schoen,” he said. 





— 


than theirs. 


that it had a 
“blew up. 
to that tale. 


“part 


So it was done. 





Gerald and Jackie 


They're great pals—Gerald Beaumont and Jackie Coogan; and 
never has there been a finer association in the whole film world 
A month ago Gerald wrote a singularly appealing 
race-track story, and w hen the story was done, it was suggested 
for Jackie. 
Nothing to do but secure the motion-picture rights 
The story will be published in the 
next issue of this magazine, and within a reasonable time there- 
after Jackie will appear in it on the screen—with his hair cut! 


= 


The little chap read it, and 
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TILL holding his hat against his stom- | 

ach, the barber sank to a rigid sitting | 
posture on the edge of a chair, and entered | 
upon a rambling discourse about the va- | 
rious positions Sophie had held, and ond 
reasons she gave for losing them. 

“De trouble vas,” he said, “she'd get down | 
late to work because she stayet out late | 
at nights. Ve tolt her and tolt her, but 
ve couldn’t do nodding vit her. So I gif her 
good licking, and after dot she don’t come 
back no more.” 

“You licked her?” Alan stared at 
strange little man, visualizing the scene. 

“Vot else could ve do?” He spoke de-| 
fensively. “I tolt you ve couldn't do nod- 
ding vit her.” 

Perceiving that it would be useless, at 
this stage, to argue about Schoen’s method 
of dealing with his daughter, Alan turned 
to a more practical aspect of the case, 
asking: 

“Have you been to the police?” 

“No, no, no!” Schoen was vehement 
don't vant no police!” 

“Why not?” 

“I tell you ve don't vant no police! De 
police gets everyding in de papers, and dot 
vay her gramma in Aurora vould find out.” 

“But you've got to find her! Do you 
realize that if you don’t find her, something 
horrible may happen to her?” 

“Sure I realize! But her gramma’s old— | 
it vould kill her.” 

“Why, you can’t be worrying 
now! There must be some way 
the police to keep it quiet—in fact, I’m 
pretty sure we can fix it. Mr. Murphy, 
across the street, has a brother on the force 
—a captain. He's a very decent man—a 
friend of my grandfather's. Let me take 
you over to his house.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Schoen, jumping to 
his feet. “No police! De police is a bad lot! | 
Dey tell everyding to de papers!” And to 
Alan’s assurance that Captain Murphy could 
be trusted he paid no heed, but moved 
quickly to the hall. 

“Can't you get it through your head,” de- | 
manded Alan, stopping him at the front | 
door, “that it’s your daughter you've got 
to think of, and not all these other people?” 

“Think of her!” echoed Schoen, in a 
quavering voice. “Think of her! Vot haf ve 
been thinking of for two months—and her 
mamma crying all de time!” A tear formed 
on the lower lid of his left eye, and over- 
flowing, streaked slowly down his wizened 
cheek. 


the 


“Ve 


about that, 
of getting 


ALF pitying, half enraged at the blun- 
dering old man, Alan seized him by the 
lapels. 

“For God’s sake, man, be reasonable! 
What if the newspapers should find out? | 
What would that matter, compared with | 
getting her back? I can guarantee that | 
Captain Murphy wont tell the papers. | 
Come along, now—show your good sense | 
and let me take you to see him! 
only a few blocks—” 

With a jerk, the force of which surprised | 
Alan, the barber pulled away from him. 

“Don't you be telling me vat to do!” he 
exclaimed, retreating through the doorway. | 
“I know vat to do and vat not to do! I} 
know my business as goot as anypoty, see?” | 
With an angry shake of the head, he swung 
around and stamped across the porch. 

But at the steps he turned, a figure once 
more meek and pitiful. 

“Excuse me,” he begged. “Stanting all tay 
by my chair I git tired. I guess tonight I) 
don’t feel very good.” He hesitated, the} 
muscles of his face working as he endeav- 
ored to keep back the tears. 

“If maybe some day you see her, tell 
her Mamma’s sick, and pleace, pleace vould 
she come home. Tell her,’—he hesitated, — 
“tell her if she come back I don’t lick her 
no more.” 


He lives} . 
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Lemon Takes Soap 


Out of My Hair 


A Boon to Women Who Wear Bobs—by Vilma Banky 


“Do you ever feel your hair 
after an ordinary rinsing with 
plain water? It’s sticky. But I’ve 
found a new way that removes 
the stickiness. I now rinse with 
the juice of two California lemons 
in an ordinary washbow! of water 
followed by a clear water rinse. 
The curd, which soap always leaves 
after a shampoo, is gone entirely 
when you use this method. 

“And see how much longer a 
curl or wave will stay, especially 
in a bob like mine. 


Virma Banky 
Well-Known Motion Picture Star 


“Most beauty shops know what 
it does, and advocate it for the hair. 

“Practically all moving picture 
stars in Hollywood employ it. And 
now millions of women who wash 
their hair at home are using it, I 
understand. 

“You'll do it too, when you 
have tried it, for it will improve 
your hair as much as anyone’s.” 


Laan oan 


California lemons are richest 
in juice and best for the rinse. 


How To Do It 


Add the juice of two California lemons to an 
ordinary washbow! of water (about 4 qts.) and 
rinse with this, following with thorough rinse in 
plain water. 














—— ee asa a Se 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 1207, Los Angeles, California, 


Please send me free book, “‘Lemon—the Natural 
Cosmetic,”’ telling how to use lemon for the skin, 
in manicuring, and in beautifying the hair. 























THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-2}. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 








| 
| 
HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS and 


distribute free samples to consumers; 90 cents an hour; 
write for full particulars. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 


6107 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
INVENTORS— Write for our guide book “‘How to Get Your | 
Patent” and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or | 
sketch of invention for Inspection and cnetruetiens Free, 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royaity | 
basis. Patented or unpatented. in business 24 years. } 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher | 
Mfg. Co.. 63 Enright. St. louis, Mo. 














Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 
Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 
Work Wonders 
vii Sti 
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Illustrations 


Wrist Radiolite 
Lies flat on the wrist 
— no strap beneath. 
Stands the bumps of 
outdoor use better than 


The New Yankee 
Dependable always ; many 
higher priced, delicate "W features of grace and 

beauty. By far the most 


watches. Tells time ; . 
in the dark. popular watc 
‘tection $4.50 in the world, $].75 


Why Risk Your 
Expensive Watch? 
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“Mum” is the word! 
Every woman needs ** Mum’’ 


The use of ‘‘Mum’’, the 
dainty deodorant cream, is 
not a matter of mere fastidi- 
ousness. It is common sense 
and good breeding. ‘‘Mum’’ 
neutralizes the odor of per- 
spiration and all body odors. 

‘‘Mum’’ cannot injure the 


finest fabric. Its general use 
with the sanitary napkin pro- 
claims its entire safety. 
25¢ and 50c at stores. Or sent postpaid. 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


‘There's 
Wilchory , 


ur this 
New , 
Way 


By me La Roré 


SE of costliest jar creams rarely, if ever, 
_ equals my dainty new way of keeping the 
skin velvety smooth, soft, tan-free and clear— 
so | am told everywhere. That is because science 
has yet to discover how certain pasgical com- 
plexion beautifiers—the secret of a skin that’s 
always young _may included in jar creams. 
Thus you find these precious-to-youth ingred- 
>& lents only in Sem- pray—a cleverly solidified 
cream which melts instantly on your skin. 
Now this rose-pink cream of witching almond 
fragrance comes in a modish new, oval con- 
tainer with slide up bottom. You hold the con- 
tainer and softly, evenly, quickly smooth Sem- 
pray over your skin. No waste—no dipping of 
ngers in jars—no You'll app 
the “‘light’’ and less greasy feel of this com- 
bined cleansing, nourishing and foundation 
cream. Use it all three ways—as directions 
state—to glory in a girlish loveliness other 
methods never gave you. T at any 
store for**Sem-pray.” Jt is 
querentocd safe, pure, re- 
‘able. Will not irritate the 
most sensitive skin. Can’t 
grow hair. Price only @c— 
In new oval containerorori- 
ginal cake form. For trial 
supply and poenty booklet, 
address: Mme La Nore, 
666-H Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay 
Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





times—in 
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Chapter Twenty-seven 


OR Alan the summer passed rapidly. His 

work at the Pump Company absorbed 
him; business experience of varied kinds 
came at him with a rush that sometimes 
threatened to overwhelm him; yet Colonel 
Burchard continually gave him new respon- 
sibilities. Often, when obliged to make a 
quick decision, Alan felt like a chess-player 
hurried into an_ ill-considered move, and 
there were times when he wondered whether 
any amount of experience would equip him 
with the calm, sound judgment the Colonel 
Now and then, to his 
great annoyance, he made mistakes; but the 
Colonel seemed undisturbed by them. 

“If a man is any good,” he said to Alan 
as they were driving home one Saturday 
afternoon from the plant, “I believe in giv- 
ing him all the responsibility he will take 
And every man who accepts responsibility 
is bound to make mistakes. His object 
should be to avoid making the same one 
twice.” 

Rounding the corner of the block on 
which they lived, they. were hailed by Mr. 
Dunham, who in his buggy drew up beside 
them. 

“T’'m just going out to Washington Park,” 
he told the Colonel, “to see McLean and 
some of his friends play that game he’s been 
talking so much about. Wont you come 
along ?” 

“Doing anything this afternoon, Alan?” 
the Colonel asked; and as Alan had no 
plans,—Leta having gone to Wisconsin for 
two weeks,—they continued to the park, 
where, upon a lawn, now more yellow than 
green, their neighbor Mr. McLean and sev- 
eral other gentlemen were gathered. 

“The name of the game,” elucidated the 
Colonel, “is golf. It’s spelled g-o-l-f, but 
they don’t pronounce the /. I saw it in 


| Scotland some years ago, and now they've 
' begun to play it around New York. 


I see 
they’re even going to have a tournament 
somewhere in the East this year.” 

He tied his horses, and with Alan crossed 
over to the little group, each member of 
which was equipped with a tubular bag con- 
taining sticks with heads of various shapes, 
some of wood, some of metal. Mr. McLean 
produced a small white ball which Alan ex- 
amined, and when, returning it, he asked if 
golf resembled shinny, the Scot was scan- 
dalized. 

Presently the game started. Each succes- 
sive player perched his little ball on a small 
pile of earth, and with a swift swing of the 
club drove it toward a point about two 
hundred yards distant, marked by a hand- 
kerchief fluttering from an upright stick. He 
then followed the ball, and coming up with 
it selected from his bag a club designed to 
meet the condition in which the ball chanced 
to lie, and drove it forward again, his object 
being to get it into a condensed milk can, 
sunk in the ground where the stick stood. 


| One of the gentlemen had brought a lawn- 


mower, and with this the grass, for a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen feet around the sunk- 
en can, had been cut close, permitting the 
ball to roll freely when given the final tap 
with a club called a “putter.” The player 
making the distance with the fewest strokes 
was the victor so far as this particular cov- 
ering of the distance was concerned; but 
the thing had to be gone through with many 
times in order to make a full game, and one 
of the gentlemen explained that, for a prop- 
er demonstration, at least eight more cans 
should be sunk at various points, so that 
instead of going repeatedly over the same 
ground, the players might proceed for a mile 
or two, meeting new conditions and new 
obstacles. 

ME: McLEAN presently placed a club 


in Colonel Burchard’s hands and after 
coaching him in the manner of holding it, 
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the manner of standing, the manner of 
swinging, and even the position in which the 
swing should be completed, put down a ball 
for him to hit. Alan gathered that the 
Colonel was not greatly interested, but when, 
in spite of the terrific smash he gave it, 
the ball rolled only a few feet, his pride 
was piqued; again and again he tried, and 
at last succeeded in sending a shot sailing 
through the air. 

He spoke of it as they drove down Drexel 
Boulevard, among the bicycles, at sunset 

“To feel the club hit with a click and see 
the ball soar, gives a curiously pleasurable 
sensation,” he admitted to Alan. “Still, I 
can't believe the game will ever become 
popular. It isn't lively enough, and it re- 
quires expensive grounds. 

“You see,” he continued, “all games are 
fads. Young as you are, you have seen 
games come and go—croquet, tiddledewinks 
and crokinole, for instance. Just now there's 
a rage for tennis and for pigs-in-clover; to- 
morrow it will be something else.” 

“Do you think the bicycle a fad too?” 
asked Alan, looking down the broad, smooth 
reach of highway with its endless stream of 
safeties. 

The Colonel shook his head. 

“I’m afraid not,” he replied. “The bicycle 
is inexpensive and utilitarian. I fear it has 
come to stay.” 


HE had hardly spoken when a dozen or 
more scorchers overtook and _ passed 
them, laughing and shouting, their bodies 
bent to drooping handle-bars. 

An expression of horror crossed the Colo- 
nel’s face. 

“Look at that!’ he exclaimed. “Bloomers! 
Two or three years ago both those girls 
would have been arrested for appearing in 
such a costume. That’s where the bicycle is 
a menace to society—badly brought up 
young men and young women riding off to- 
gether, anywhere and everywhere! I’m sure 
I don't know what this younger generation 
is coming to!” 

At the Wheelocks’ carriage block he 
drew up, and Alan, alighting, entered the 
house. On the hall table were two letters: 
one from Leta, the other—in an envelope 
bearing a picture of the hotel at Mackinac 
—from his grandfather. 

At supper that evening he was alone, his 
father having failed to put in an appear- 
ance; but Delia, waiting on him, tried to 
keep him entertained. When she was not 
carrying dishes to or from the kitchen, she 
stood by the table giving him the gory de- 
tails of yesterday's murder. 

Kindly old Delia greatly enjoyed murders; 
rising early, she would see the morning pa- 
per first, and would be ready to discuss the 
latest crime-news when the family appeared 
at breakfast. Similarly the evening paper 
prepared her, conversationally, for supper, 
though this tendency of hers was resolute- 
ly discouraged by Martha Wheelock. Now, 
however, with Alan at table alone, she felt 
free to indulge her taste for homicidal dis- 
course. 

“He grabbed up her husband's ra-azor, an’ 
he cut her throat from ear to ear,” she told 
Alan, setting before him his dessert—a 
tremulous blanc mange covered with crushed 
raspberries, fluid and crimson. “They say 
the pillow was soaked with blood and the 
flure was—” 

“For goodness’ sake, Delia!” Alan pushed 
back his unfinished dessert, rose from the 
table, and in spite of Delia’s protest that 
lately he hadn't been eating enough, left the 
room, moving to the library, where he 
dropped into his grandfather's easy chair 
and took up the story he was reading. 

The tale of Trilby, the beautiful artist's 
model, with the perfect foot and the ex- 
quisite voice produced under Svengali’s hyp- 
notic spell, so entertained him that he aban- 
doned a half-formed plan to attend a hop, 
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this evening, at the Hyde Park Hotel. With- 
out Leta, he reflected, he wouldn't have 
much fun there anyway. How glad he 
was that one of the two weeks of her ab- 
sence was past! 

Having read for a time. he crossed to the 
desk and wrote to her. A gentle breeze from 
the lake stirred the long lace curtains at 
the windows; the air was balmy, and out- 
side he saw a silvery blueness that told him 
of the rising moon. He rose and looked 
into the shimmering street. A glorious Au- 
gust night! He would stroll over to the post 
office and mail his letter. 

It was cool for this time of year, he 
reflected as he walked along. In Mackinac 
it would be chilly; 
under blankets. The summer would soon be 
over, and they would be coming home again. 

The little shops at the Corners were dark; 





they would be sleeping | 


even the drug-store was closed, though the | 
gas was burning in the window behind the | 


great crystal urns, filled with liquid, red and 
green. Having dropped the letter through 


the slot in the post-office door, he turned | 


back. 

At the Shires’ corner he was hesitating, 
half inclined to continue to the foot of the 
street and see the lake, when from the stoop 
behind him came the sound of voices utter- 
ing good-nights. Turning, he saw some one 
coming down the Shires’ steps, and the mo- 
ment the figure passed from the shadow of 
the buildings into the moonlight, he recog- 
nized his father. 

His greeting seemed to startle Harris. 

“Why, what are you doing out here?” he 
asked. “I thought you were going to a hop.” 

“I changed my mind,” said Alan; and 
after walking a few steps beside his father, 
he added: “I guess you weren’t as much 
surprised to see me as I was to see you— 
coming out of that place.” 

But Harris seemed to be engaged with his 
own thoughts. At all events, he did not 
answer. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


PON Zenas Wheelock’s return from 

Mackinac that autumn, sittings for a 
portrait were begun, and the library became 
for a time a studio. 
the portrait had not been attempted earlier, 
for in the last year his grandfather had lost 
something of his old-time vigor. True, he 
continued to take daily 


Alan was sorry that | 


walks were shorter than they used to be; | 
and sometimes, while posing for the paint- | 


er, he would fall asleep. 
Besides the gift for catching a likeness, 
the young painter had a high appreciation 


exercise, but his | 


of his subject as a native type. The canvas | 


showed Zenas Wheelock in his upholstered 
armchair, by the library table, with his 
steel-rimmed spectacles between his strong 
old fingers, and in his lap a calf-bound 


volume—Lockman’s translation of Voltaire’s | 


“Henriade.” His attitude gave a feeling that, 
as he was settling down to read, some one 
had entered the room and spoken to him, 
for his eyes were uplifted, and their charac- 
teristic expression, kindly, alert and slightly 
humorous, had been faithfully transcribed. 

In the early winter exhibition at the new 
Art Institute the portrait was prominently 
hung, and upon the closing of the exhibition 
it was moved to the recently completed 
building of the Historical Society, where it 
was displayed at a reception held in Zenas 
Wheelock’s honor. 

Snow fell throughout the day of the re- 
ception, floating down in feathery flakes, | 
large and damp, to deepen the slush with 
which the streets were swimming. Because 


of the weather Zenas Wheelock and his 
daughter made the long trip to the North 
Side in a closed carriage, and when a little 
after six o’clock they left the Historical So- 
ciety, to drive home, Colonel Burchard and 
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HAII2 / 


Marvelous, unbelievable radiance 
for your hair, by the use of 


a touch of henna in the shampoo 


wad until you have seen in your 
mirror the bewildering bril- 
liance, the flashing glory of your hair, 
can you believe what a miracle of beau- 
ty just a touch of henna in the shampoo 
can perform. This secret is used in the 
boudoirs of the world’s most famous 
beauties—in the salons of the great mas- 
ter Hairdressers of Paris, Rome, London 
and New York. Your hair is glorified, 
strewn with innumerable gleaming 
lights by the beauty-magic of this famous 
secret of lustre. In your own home you 
can create this amazing miracle by 


using a touch of henna in the shampoo. 
There is only one shampoo that contains 
just the right touch of henna to work the 
miracle for you. It is HENNAFOAM 
SHAMPOO. Its clear, delicately scented 
liquid foams into a rich lather tocleanse 
and invigorate the hair and scalp. And 
in the lather a touch of henna works its 
marvel of radiance until your hair re- 
gains its own fullest and truest natural 
glory. No matter what color your hair 
is, try this secret of loveliness today. 
Give yourself the beauty-luxury of a 
HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO. 


At all drug stores and perfume counters 


UENNAFOAM SUAMDOO 

















with Dr. Walter's Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 
Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
have relieved —" , Varicose veins and rheu- 
| = ay — forn next to the skin they 
yo stimulate the circulation 
— phone a neat and trim appearance. They 
give wonderful support and are a pro’ 
against cold and dampness. Anklets $7 
extra high$9. Stockings $12. Send check 
or money order—no cash. Write for Booklet, 


Dr. Jeanne D.R. Walter, 389 FifthAve..N.Y. 
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FRECKLES 


Tells How to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
and Have a Beautiful Complexion 


There's no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine- 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 


these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones 
have vanished entirely. It is seldom_ that 
more than an ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful com- 
plexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength 
Othine as this is sold under guarantee of 
money back if it fails to remove your 
freckles. 
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Your EYES a 
Have a Vacation 


Vacation-time brings needed 
rest and relaxation—except to 
your EYES. Not only does 
travel expose them to cinders, 
smoke and coal gas, but days 
spent in the open result in irri- 
tation by sun, wind and dust. 


Protect and rest your EYES 
this summer with Murine. 
It instantly soothes and 
refreshes irritated EYES—en- 
couragesa clear, bright, healthy 
condition. This time-tested 
lotion contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on “‘Eye Care’”’ 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 29, Chicago 











ou Make 
You can easily mate that much as 
a 


. Pearl 
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can do as well 
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ALWAYS A HIT 
Be the King of Jazz 
Have all the fun. Make 
everyone like you and 
your Buescher, 


EASY TO PLAY 
Can you whistle a tune? 
Then you can learn to 
play a Buescher. Learn 
at home. Teach your- 
sell Quickly, Quietly. 
BUESCHER BAND 
3733 Buescher Block - 


4 
3 LESSONS GIVEN @3 }) ) 
On request with each new 4 
Buescher Sax. They | 


start you. One hour each 
evening—only a few a4 


weeks. \ 
EASY TO PAY \ 
Six days’ trial at home. 
Easy terms. Send postal 
Today for beautiful free 

book. Mention favorite | 


instrument. Send Today. 
INSTRUMENT CO. ™ 
:  Ellchart, Indiana 


Alan, who had come over from their office, 
joined them. 

“Well, Father, how did you enjoy your- 
self?” asked Martha as the carriage bowled 
down Rush Street. 
| “Tt was a great pleasure to see so many 
| old friends.” His deep voice coming from 
| the dark corner at her side, sounded weary. 
“There were men and women there whom 
I shall not see again.” 

| “Don’t say that, Father.” 
“It’s as it should be,” he replied. “Our 
| work is done. Look at these lighted streets 
We're a great city now. Hard to realize 
that within half a mile of this place I have 
traded with the Indians, taking their peltries 
| in exchange for blankets, ammunition, ket- 
tles and ear-bobs. In 1828, I recollect, 
we brought them jew’s-harps, and Dufour 
| taught them to play.” He became silent, 
but his thoughts evidently continued to re- 
| volve around old trading days, for after 
some minutes he went on: 

“Dufour was a better fiddler than old 
John Kinzie; always there were dancing par- 
ties as soon as he got here. A discharged 
soldier played the fife, and another the drum 
You can’t imagine the mixed crowd—an 
officer in uniform dancing with McKee’s 
half-breed wife; and the officer's wife, fresh 
from the East in her silks and satins, paired 
off with a French Canadian in a buckskin 
shirt, or a carter with his trousers tucked 
into his boots.” 

He relapsed into silence, and when pres- 
ently they entered the lighted house, fatigue 
showed plainly in his face. And though he 
moved after supper to the library and as 
usual took up a book, he was soon dozing 
in his chair. 


T the jingle of the doorbell, half an 
4X hour later, he stirred slightly but did 
not open his eyes; and Alan, answering 
the summons, tiptoed from the room. 

Opening the front door, he found a bulky 
figure standing in the semi-darkness of the 
porch, and it was only when the caller 
stepped into the hall that Alan recognized 
Frank Murphy's uncle, the captain of police. 

“Is your grandfather in?” he asked; and 
upon Alan’s affirmative reply, took cf his 
dark blue cap and brass-buttoned overcoat 
and shook them out of the door to get rid 
of the damp snow before hanging them on 
the hall rack. The Captain, like his broth- 
| er, had come from Ireland as a child, and 
| the faint trace of brogue in his speech was 
pleasing. Alan showed him into the parlor, 
lighted the gas and left him enthroned like 
a huge Buddha in the straight-backed chair 
on which, last summer, Sophie's father had 
sat uneasily, holding his hat against his 
stomach. 

“Good evening, sir—good evening, sir,” said 
Captain Murphy, rising as Zenas Wheel- 
ock entered, and with a genial air suggest- 
ing that of a host rather than a visitor, he 
offered a vast hand. 

“T'll just close this door,” Alan heard him 
say, and for some time thereafter the only 
sound from the parlor audible to Alan and 
his aunt, in the library, was the faint rumble 
of the two deep voices 

After a while the door opened part way. 

“Harris! called Zenas Wheelock. His 
tone, sharp as the crack of a whip, startled 
Alan. 

“Father’s out,” he called back; whereupon 
the door closed again, and the rumble of 
voices continued. 

When some minutes later the two men 
returned to the hall, Alan was astonished to 
see Captain Murphy assisting his grandfa- 
ther into his overcoat. 

“I’m obliged to go downtown on a matter 
of business,” he announced hurriedly, look- 
ing in at Martha; and the expression of 
his face was such that she rose quickly and 
hastened to his side. 
| “But, Father—it’s such an awful night!” 
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“That’s what I was telling him,” put in 
the policeman earnestly; and turning to the 
old man, who had dropped into a chair and 
was drawing on his storm rubbers, he urzed: 
“Why not let it go until tomorrow?” 

Zenas Wheelock shook his head, rose, 
stamped his feet into the rubbers and took 
his hat from the rack. 

“T may be late,” he said over his shoulder. 
“Don't sit up for me.” 

“Please, Father,” Martha began, 
cut her off, declaring: 

“IT must act at once.” 

“Look here, Grandpa,” Alan broke in, 
“can't I go instead?” He reached for his 
ulster, but his grandfather, with a hand 
upon the doorknob, quickly faced about. 

“Do me the favor to stay with your 
aunt,” he replied in a tone admitting of no 


but he 


argument, and followed by the Captain, 
went quickly out. 

Still holding his coat, Alan turned to 
Martha. 

“Auntie, what can it be, taking him 


downtown at this time of the night ?” 
With anxious eyes she stood for a moment 
gazing at him. 
“Napier Place!” 
with prescience. 


OULD she be right? And if she was 

right, what did it mean? There came 
to him a sudden memory of the day when 
he had found Shire in his father’s office. 
Last summer he had met his father coming 
out of Shire’s house. He had never heard 
his grandfather’s voice sound as it did to- 
night when he opened the parlor door and 
called for his son. 

“That’s it!” he said. 
broken loose down there, and I'll bet 
Shire’s at the bottom of it!” 

“Shire?” she repeated. “I don’t see what 
Shire has to do with it.” 

“I don’t exactly, either,” 
“Not yet.” 

“But,” she began, “how could—” 

“He’s managed somehow to bamboozle 
Father,” Alan broke in. “That's it. You'll 
see!" He was drawing on his ulster. “What's 
the number of the house?” 

“Twelve. You aren't going there? Oh, 
Alan, I loathe the thought of your going 
into that neighborhood!” 

“Don't you fret, Auntie; I can take care 
of myself. And some member of the family 
ought to be with him. You and Grandpa 
don't realize that I've grown up, that’s all.” 
He threw his arm around her shoulders, 
kissed her on the cheek, and hurried out, 
hoping to catch up with his grandfather at 
Oakland station. 

But the train had gone, and it was after 
ten when having reached the city, he start- 
ed toward the forbidden thoroughfare. 

Where Napier Place was, and what it was, 
he now knew well. From the business street 
crossing its northern extremity he had often 
glanced down it as he passed, noting rows 
of houses, many of them substantial in ap- 
pearance, interspersed with low shacks and 
saloons. 

In contrast to adjacent thoroughfares, 
alive with traffic, Napier Place by day ap- 
peared curiously deserted. The shades of the 
houses were drawn, the shutters closed; an 
occasional brewery truck or grocery wagon, 
rattling over the cobblestones, seemed to 
intrude unwarrantably upon the solitude, 
and the few pedestrians walked hurriedly, as 
if eager to round the first corner. 

Boys who in Alan’s schooldays used to 
stand apart and snicker over cigarette-pic- 
tures of extravaganza queens in tights, grew 
up to snicker over Napier Place and _ its 
more conspicuous establishments—Hattie Le 
Jeune’s, Vonnie Landon’s and the notorious 
Josie’s. Some of the young men boasted 
of nocturnal excursions “down the line,” 
and had carried sightseeing so far as to call 
at various resorts and buy rounds of beer; 
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and a few of the more knowing ones, evi- 
dently anxious to be considered rakes, let fall 
sly hints, inviting speculation on the part 
of other youths, as to just how dissolute 
their conduct in the district may have been. 

These hints and stories had aroused in 
Alan a dim curiosity, but his curiosity was 
more than counterbalanced by an aversion 
similar to that he used to feel for the 
Chamber of Horrors at the Eden Musee; 
and this aversion, coupled with the knowl- 
edge of his grandfather's chagrin over the 
degradation of the neighborhood in which he 
used to live, had caused him to avoid the 
street. 

Tonight, intent on the task of locating 
his grandfather, he gave hardly a thought to 
the character of Napier Place as he turned 
into it; but he had proceeded only a few 
steps when he became acutely conscious of 
the change in his surroundings. 

The street he left behind derived a kind 
of sordid brightness from the illuminated 
windows of saloons, cheap restaurants, tiny 
drug-stores and pawnbrokers’ shops, but 
on Napier Place even the saloons looked 
dim, and the street-lamps, far apart, glowed 
feebly through the falling snow. At the 
curb stood a pair of dilapidated four-wheel- 
ers, the blanketed horses drooping, while 
the hackmen, in the shelter of a near-by 
wall, stamped their feet in the slush. 

“Want to see the town, boss?” 

Alan had moved but a little way farther 
when his attention was attracted by a sharp 
ticking sound at his side; turning, he saw a 
woman rapping with a coin on the glass 
panel of a door flush with the sidewalk’s 
edge; the faint light within revealed her in- 
sinuating smile, its significance emphasized 
by a beckoning finger. 

A cab splattered past, the raucous voice of 
a passenger raised in song: 


“Razsle-dazzle, razzle-dazzle, 
Drunk as I am, I don’t give a damn!” 


Halfway along the block the vehicle drew 
up, and several men, alighting, entered a 
house. Up and down the street other dark 
overcoated figures were continually ascend- 
ing to front doors which, opening, emitted 
shafts of light and a harsh jangle of pianos. 

Above the doors large numbers were dis- 
played upon illuminated transoms, but the 
windows of the houses were discreetly cur- 
tained, showing merely a faint glow around 
the edges of drawn shades or between the 
parallel interstices of inner shutters. How- 
ever, no effort at concealment could hide 
the fact that this short thoroughfare, by day 


so silent and deserted, had come to life} 


under cover of the darkness; and Alan, pro- 
ceeding on his way, was struck by the 
thought that the furtive prowlers here re- 
sembled cockroaches in an untidy kitchen. 

Unlike the other houses, Number Twelve 
stood a little way back from the street, 
the open space about it surrounded by tall 
billboards. It was a double house with bay 


windows at each side, and the darkness was | 


not sufficient to obliterate its look of dilap- 
idated dignity. A cat darted across his path 
as he approached the steps and like a 
shadow melted into the blackness of the 
basement areaway. 

At his ring the door opened slightly, and 
the face of a negro maid showed in the 
aperture. 

“Can’t let nobody in tonight,” she said in 
a lew voice, and was about to close the 
door when Alan shouldered past her. 

“You bettuh git out quick!” With an ex- 
pressive thumb she pointed over her shoul- 
der to a pair of arched doors, adding in a 
hoarse whisper: “De police’s in de pahlor 
wid de madam.” 

“That's all right. It’s Captain Murphy 
I want to see.” 

“Oh, ‘scuse me, suh!” She smiled ingrati- 
atingly, as if to placate a detective. 
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A Milk Modifier 

A nursing mothér takes 
Mellin’s Food and milk between 
meals and at bedtime, resulting in 
an increased supply of breast milk 
and a more comfortable baby. 

Another nursing mother, 
whose breast milk is insufficient, 
uses Mellin’s Food and milk as 
a supplementary diet or com- 
plemental feeding, and at once 
notices that her baby is better 
satisfied and that the gain in 
weight increases, as a result of 
this additional nourishment. 

A mother cannot nurse her 
little one, but solves this problem 
by preparing her baby’s diet 
from milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food, and is relieved 
from all anxiety, being confident 
that the selected diet is full and 
complete nourishment. 

It is well to know about Mellin's Food, in 
order to be ready for these emergencies. 


Write today for our free book, “The 
Care and Feeding 
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Selecting the School | 


The training, association and 
environment experienced 
during school years lay the 
foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The 
selection of the school best 
suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a 
matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for 
college and for life, but it 
also holds good for schools of 
professional and special 
training. 





We will gladly help you make 
a selection, if you do not find 
a school in pages seven to 
twenty-three which seems to 
meet your needs. 
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Write giving all necessary | 
details, enclose a stamped re- 
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The Director, Department of Education | 
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HROUGH an atmosphere stale with the 
combined smells of tobacco-smoke, per- 
fumery and beer, he moved to the double 
doorway and rapped, aware, as he did so, 
of several women peering down at him from 
the semi-obscurity of the stair-landing. 
Almost immediately Captain Murphy 
opened the door, and Alan found himself 
looking into a spacious chamber, with wall- 
paper and hangings of florid red. At the 
far side of the room, still wearing his over- 
coat, his grandfather was seated in a gilded 
chair, talking with a slim littke woman 
dressed in black, who was sitting at one 
end of an enormous sofa upholstered in 
red plush. She was perhaps forty years of 
age, with small features and a close-curled 
bang, and her appearance was so neat and 
ladylike that Alan wondered what she could 
be doing here. 
On sight of him his grandfather half rose. 


“My boy! My boy!” His voice was dis- 
tressed. “I told you not to come!” 

“I felt I ought to, Grandpa.” Alan 
slipped out of his ulster, threw it over a 
chair and crossed to the old man. “Let me 


take your coat—it’s hot in here.” 

But Zenas Wheelock shook his head. 

“Sit over there,” he said with a sigh, in- 
dicating a chair in the far corner. 

Since entering the room, Alan had been 
aware of the shrewd gaze of the little 
woman on the sofa, who, as he sat down, re- 
sumed her conversation with his grandfather. 

“Then, as I understand it,” she said, 
“you're willing to reimburse me for the ex- 
tra expense.” 

“For repairs and decorations, yes,” he re- 
plied. “That is, assuming you are out, fur- 
niture and all, tomorrow.” 

“That's going to be hard to do on such 
short notice,” she said reflectively. 

“Not so darn hard for anybody with your 
ability, Josie,” put in Captain Murphy with 
reluctant admiration. 

“Thanks for the compliment, Captain.” 
She flashed him an ironical smile and turned 
back to Zenas Wheelock. 

“As I see it, Mr. Wheelock, your real 
trouble isn’t with me at all. It’s with W. 
J. Shire. If he disobeyed instructions, that’s 
not my fault. I was acting in good faith, 
and my lease is—” 

“Look here, Josie,’ the Captain inter- 
jected, “as I told you before, there’s no use 
trying to come anything like that on us. 
Not for a minute! You're a smart woman, 


|}and you know mighty well that Mr. Wheel- 


ock is treating you a whole lot better than 
he needs to.” 
“IT don’t say he isn’t, but my lease—” 


“You'd better just forget that lease,’ ad- 
vised the policeman dryly. “There's no call 
for Mr. Wheelock to pay you a nickel. He's 


just doing it out of the kindness of his 
heart. You're in big luck that we didn't 


| raid you, and nobody knows that better 


than you.” 

She was thoughtful for a moment. 

“Well, then—” she began; and the Cap- 
tain, without waiting for her to finish, made 
his own inference. 


“Good girl! That’s the stuff! There's 
no use bucking the game.” 
“T know it,” she returned. 


“Are all the men out of the house?” 

“T'll see.” She rose and moved toward 
the hall, but he stopped her. 

“Don’t bother. T'll just 
around myself.” 

“You're welcome to,” she answered cool- 
ly, and sat down again. 


have a_ look 


At the door the Captain paused, asking: 
‘You wont mind waiting a few minutes, 
Mr. Wheelock?” And upon the old man’s 
nod, he left the room. 
The ensuing silence was broken by Josie.” 
“Maybe you gentlemen would join me in 
|a glass of wine?” she suggested politely, 
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looking from one to the other; and her air 
of playing hostess under these circumstances 
struck Alan as infinitely grotesque. 

“No, I thank you, ma’am.” Zenas Wheel- 
ock, whose reply plainly included Alan, did 
not look at her as he spoke; he was gazing 
at the marble mantelpiece, and the ab- 
stracted expression of his eyes told his 
grandson that for him the room was peopled 
with figures of the past. 

Alan wondered if the woman knew that 
in the happier days of the old mansion 
Abraham Lincoln had sat beside this fire- 
place. And if she did know, did she care? 

Slowly the old man rose. 

“If you've no objections, ma’am,” he said, 
“I'd like to look at the library.” 

“The library?” 

“The room on the other side of the hail,” 
he explained 

“Oh!” Now she understood. 
tainly.” 

Still with the look of abstraction on his 
face, he moved across the room and through 
the double doorway; and Alan, watching 
him, found his eyes suddenly moist. The old 
man’s self-control could not conceal from his 
grandson the knowledge of his anguish. 

“Horrible weather we're having,” Josie’s 
voice, politely conversational, broke in upon 
his meditations. “Horrible weather to move 
in. 


“Why, 


cer- 


O Alan's relief, the heavy tread of Cap- 

tain Murphy now sounded on the car- 
peted stairs, and his entrance, a moment 
later, made a reply unnecessary. 

“All clear upstairs,’ he remarked laconical- 
ly, “but one of the girls says she wants to 
go home. My uniform kind of scared her, I 
guess. Pretty blonde girl, second floor 
back.” 

“Yvonne,” said Josie, nodding. “Yes, she 
can go. You know me, Captain—I wouldn't 
think of keeping any girl that doesn’t want 
to stay.” 


“I guess we might as well be moving 
along,” he said to Alan. “Where's your 
grandfather ?” 


“In the other room.” 

The Captain took up his heavy blue over- 
coat, and as Alan moved to help him into 
it, the stairway, with its red carpet and 
massive railing of black walnut, came with- 
in his range of vision. From the dimly 
lighted landing above, a girl was descending. 
When he first caught sight of her, the upper 
portion of her body was not visible, being 
hidden by the line of the hall ceiling, but 
he saw that she was carrying a coat and a 
traveling-bag, and as with each downward 
step she came more into view, he had a 
startled sense of something familiar in the 
contours of her figure and the lazy grace 
with which she moved. From the brim of 
her dark hat hung a gray veil thick enough 
to conceal her features even if she had not 
kept her face averted. On emerging from the 
shadow that obscured the upper stairs, she 
moved more rapidly, and she had reached 
the bottom of the flight and was heading 
for the front door when Alan, standing at 
the entrance to the parlor, called to her. 

“Sophie!” 

Though her step seemed for the briefest 
instant to falter, she did not turn, but sped 
on toward the door. 

“Sophie!” he cried again and_ started 
after her, but the door slammed sharply in 
his face. 

Turning back, he found the other two re- 
garding him, a speculative frown shadowing 
the Captain’s features, while Josie wore a 
faint quizzical smile. 

“Isn't that girl’s name Sophie Schoen?” 
he demanded. 

Josie gave a little shrug, saying: 

“As far as I’m concerned, her name’s 
Yvonne.” 

“She looked just like a girl I knew at 
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business college,’ Alan told them. “She ran 
away from home, and they've been hunting 
for her.” 


The Captain glanced questioningly at 


Josie 

“Oh,” she exclaimed with an impatient 
shake of the head, “as long as she’s gone 
home, what does it matter what her name 
is!” 

Angered by her perversity, yet under- 
standing that some curious conception of 
underworld honor was involved, Alan stood 
looking for a moment into her defiant eyes; 
then, perceiving that her temper was wear- 
ing thin, and that further argument at this 
juncture would be futile, he turned on his 
heel, went to what had been the library, 
and called his grandfather. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” said the pro- 
prietress as the three moved out of the front 


door; to which Captain Murphy, pausing in | 


the vestibule, replied: 

“I think I better station a couple of my 
men on you, Josie, just to make sure.” 

“Suit yourself,” she answered in a weary 
tone, and closed the door. 

(With steadily increasing power this mem- 
orable novel progresses toward a strikingly 
dramatic climax—which will be described in 
the next, the August, issue.) 


OUR DUMB FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 56) 


want to change the program?” asked Mr 
Peters when she had finished. 

Mrs. MacAlfy admitted that such had 
been her plan when she called him up. 

“But they have probably got them printed 
by now,” said Mr. Peters calmly. 

“Oh, but they can change them. I know 
they can! Can’t they have a man go over 


them and rub out the things that are to be | 
altered, or even print the new ones right | 


over them—in red?” she added in inspira- 
tion. 

“They can have a man do anything you 
want with the programs, Mrs. MacAlfy,” 
said Mr. Peters. “They can have a man 
come up from Dayton and make them into 
a flying-boat if you want. But, if you 
don’t mind, before we stop the presses, it 
might be well if we had a meeting of the 
committee at my house late this afternoon. 
Do you think that we can arrange it?” 

Mrs. MacAlfy, to whom any chance of 
an extra committee-meeting was just so 


much velvet, said that she would hurry | 
around and see if she could get the mem- | 


bers together for an emergency conference. 
“An emergency conference,” she repeated, 
with great relish. 


T five-thirty the emergency conference 


assembled at Mr. Peters’. Fortunately, 
everyone was there, stirred by the crisis. 
Mrs. Peters was upstairs crying. 

“I have something that 1 want to show 
you,” said Mr. Peters. “It may have some 
bearing on the entertainment. But in order 
for you to see it properly, it will be neces- 
sary for you all to line up against that 
wall, facing me.” 

It took some time for Mr. Peters to ar- 
range the committee as he wanted it, the 
tallest at one end, tapering down to little 
Mr. Whass on the other. But once they 
were in order, it was but the work of a 
moment for Mr. Peters to explode the pow- 
der on the tray—powder that Mr. Whass 
had taken for cigar ashes. At the same time 
Mr. Peters raised his own protective gas- 
mask with his other hand. The victims of 
tke soporific gas slept peacefully for forty- 
eight hours. 

And the funny part about the whole af- 


fair was that the entertainment was run off | 


the next night on schedule time, and no one 
even missed the committee. 
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Your Skin 
Keep It Hair-Free But Smooth 


It shouldn't feel like a man's face. Underarm skin 
surfaces cub. Sharp cut hairs prick and show. On 
legs such cut hair ruins fine stockings. And always 
shaving makes the skin become coarse and the hair 
heavier. 

This free test shows a far better method of re- 
moving hair. At the roots. Simply by dissolving it. 
Send the coupon and see. 

Then you will know how to have perfect freedom 
from hair. You simply rinse it all away. See how skin 
stays velvety smooth. Also soft and clear. On arms, 
underarms and legs this solvent works like magic. 
It is a cream knownevery where as Neet. Millions 
use it. Druggists everywhere sell it. 50c per tube. 
This test shows free why Neet ends shaving. How it 
brings greatest beauty and comfort to you. And why 
doctors endorse it. Clip the coupon. 

Perfect loveliness de} no less on freedom 
from pe ion oder than on pleasing 
freedom from unsightly hair. So we send you 
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Maine to California 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for a number of years has devoted 
the time of its college trained staff 
to visiting and reporting upon Pri- 
vate Residential Schools throughout 
the country from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. We have data on good schools 
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TWO FLIGHTS UP 


(Continued from page 92) 


deplorable condition, and opposed to him 
the District Attorney, newly shaven, rested 
and carefully dressed, had an advantage he 
was quick to feel. 


“All right, Warrington. Come in.” And 
when he had sat down: “Well, you've had 
time to think. How about it?” 


“I've had time to think, but that’s about 
all.” 

“We don't claim to run a first-class ho- 
tel,” said Phelps comfortably. “Still, you 
must have come to some sort of a con- 
clusion.” 

“I have, to this extent. 
to an attorney, and before I make 
statement I want advice.” 

“That's up to you. If you're innocent, 
you've got every chance, here and now, to 
come clean on the story. If you're guilty, 
you'd better get an attorney, because you're 
going to need one.” 

“T'll have the attorney,” he said doggedly. 

The District Attorney sat back in his 
chair and eyed him keenly. 

“Would it make any difference in your 
attitude,” he said, “if I told you Mrs. Bayne 
died last night ?” 

Warrington leaped to his feet. 

“Dead!” he cried. “Dead! Good God!” 
He swayed as he held to the back of his 
chair. “Well, that’s that,” he said unstead- 
ily. 

“So it does make a difference?” 

“T don't know,” he said. “I don’t know. 
I guess it ends it; that’s all.” 

“Ends what?” 

He made no reply. Hope was dead in 
him; there would be no confession now 
from Mrs. Bayne, no anything. If he 
claimed now that it was the dead woman 
who had given him the bond, they would 
laugh at him. Even Holly could not swear 
to that; she had had only his word for it. 

Holly! He steadied himself. 

“I suppose I couldn't go up there?” he 
asked, after what seemed a long time. “You 
see, I've been like part of the family, in 
a way. I wouldn't like her—like them—to 
think I’m not—interested.” 

“And incidentally to find out where you 
are, eh? Maybe to see Cox and—” 

“Oh, damn Cox!” he shouted suddenly. 
“What do I care about Cox? I don't care 
if I never see him again. I've got a right 
to go, haven’t I? Look at me! I haven't 
seen a razor for two days. I need linen. 
I don’t suppose you'll lock me up indefi- 
nitely without any clothes, will you?” 

He looked disreputable, tortured. His ab- 
surd anti-climax was an appeal, shouted in 
furious tones. 

“We don’t want any more tricks, War- 
rington.” 

“You let me go up there. After that you 
can boil me in oil, if you like.” 

They let him go. Watching him, Phelps 
was certain that the death of Mrs. Bayne 
marked some sort of crisis in the affair, but 
what that crisis might be, he had no idea. 

“You talk it over with the daughter,” he 
said. “If she’s ready to swear on her oath 
that she gave you that bond to sell, and 
the suitcase later on, she can clear you. 
If she can’t or wont do those things—” 

“She never saw the bond. I’ve told you 
that.” 


I've got a right 
any 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


IMES, like the structure of society, 

change; and neighborhoods alter also. 
Holly could still remember her mother’s 
horror when Simmons’ grocery was estab- 
lished at the corner, and also that day, a 
year ago now, when the McCook family 
moved in at Ninety, across the street from 


the Bayne house, and at once advertised 
for boarders. 

Mrs. Bayne from that time on had be- 
haved precisely as though Number Ninety 
had been eliminated from Kelsey Street 
She still recognized Eighty-eight and Ninety- 
two, but there was, according to her view, 
no Ninety at all. 

But Ninety, after the manner of such 

affairs, was extremely cognizant of Ninety- 
one. 
“Stuck up things!” said Mrs. McCook. 
“Believe me, Clara, I'm sorry for them 
They’re that poor and dirty proud. Put- 
ting on all those airs, and like as not nothing 
to eat in the house.” 

But although she might pity and scorn 
them, her interest in them grew rather than 
abated. Especially was this the case after 
she had learned their story at the grocery 
store. The first visit or so of Furness 
Brooks she observed carefully, and one day 
she confided to Clara that: 

“The girl over at Ninety-one has a fellow. 
Not much to look at, either.” 

“He's got a car,” said Clara, as though 
that answered the objection. 


T seven-thirty in the morning it was 
4-4 Mrs. McCook’s custom to take a broom, 
and stepping out of her front door, from 
there to survey her world. Not that it 
varied from day to day. At such and such 
a time Mr. Williamson would leave Number 
Eighty-seven, the morning paper tucked in 
his overcoat pocket, and start out on his 
campaign to see that widows and orphans 
were not left penniless, but were adequately 
protected by life-insurance. At such and 
such a time would the Moriarity boy run 
to Simmons’ grocery for the bread his shift- 
less mother had forgotten the day before. 
Bright and early, too, her basket on her 
arm, Mrs. Kahn, at Ninety-five, would start 
for the Kosher butcher shop in the next 
block; and the front door of the Bayne 
house would open, and Holly, looking 
neither here nor there, would brush off the 
front steps. 

But on one never-to-be-forgotten morning 
Holly looked across the street and smilingly 
nodded to her. If a queen in a gilded 
coach had leaned out and bowed to her, 
she could not have felt more thrilled. It 
was only a day or so after that that she 
heard Mrs. Bayne was ill, and that Holly had 
telephoned from the grocery for the doctor 
That afternoon she baked a cup custard, 
and putting it on her best plate, carried it 
across the street. 

When Mrs. Bayne herself opened the door, 
she almost dropped it. 

“I heard you were sick,” she said. “I 
just thought—it’s custard. It’s kind of light 
and nourishing.” 

“That was very thoughtful of you. 
I'm quite well now,” said Mrs. Bayne. 

“You might as well take it. J haven't 
got any use for it,” said Mrs. McCook, 
holding out the plate. 

And Mrs. Bayne had taken it, very gra- 
ciously. 

“That terrible woman!” she said later to 
Holly. “She just wouldn’t let me refuse it.” 

“Why on earth should you, Mother? You 
wouldn’t resent a card of sympathy, or 
flowers.” 

“But food! 
and out.” 

“I don’t think it would ever occur to 
her,” said Holly, with slightly heightened 
color, and let it go at that. 

On the same night, then, that James Cox 
had tried to drown his misery in bad 
bootleg liquor, at about two o'clock, the Mc- 
Cook door-bell rang and Mrs. McCook sat 
up in bed and prodded her husband. 


But 


I wont have her running in 
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“There’s the telegram, Joe,” she said. 
Her sister was expecting her first con- | 
finement, and Mrs. McCook had been on | Tube 
pins and needles, as she said to Clara, for | 
the last week. F ee 
But Joe was heavily asleep, and at last r 
she herself got out of bed and in her night- (See coupon) 
gown went down the stairs. At first when 
she opened the door she saw nobody; then, 
looking down, she discovered a figure crouch- 
ing on the doorstep. 
“For mercy’s sake!” she said, peering 
down. “Who is it?” 
The figure stirred and rose. 
“It’s Holly Bayne,” it said in a lifeless 
voice. “Have you a telephone? The gro- 
‘ery’s closed.” 
“What’s the matter? Who's sick?” 
“It's my mother. I think—TI think she’s 


dead.” 
“Most likely she’s just fainted,” said Mrs 
McCook reassuringly. “You wait a minute, ee 


and I'll come right over.” 

She did not go back upstairs. She picked 
up an overcoat from the hall and threw it 
over her night-dress, and thrust her bare row in 
feet into a pair of overshoes. 

“Nobody'll see me,” she said. “And a , . 2 
bad faint aint to be fooled with. Did you = -Yoy stain them, then don’t remove the stain 

“She was flat,” said Holly in her strange A viscous coat constantly forms on | attacks on the teeth and gums. You 
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Mrs. Bayne lay in the attic almost as she | those coats are gone, the natural ony 
had fallen; the candle had burned low, and | beauty of the teeth comes out. The Send coupon for a ten-day test. See 
in its small and dying blaze her hgure change will delight you how this dentifrice beautifies teeth. 
looked larger, more majestic than in life. But use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia | Learn what a delightful taste and 
It seemed to fill the attic room. Tooth Paste. Then, while you polish | feeling it brings to the mouth next 

She lay almost as she had fallen, but not | teeth, you protect them in many ways. | morning. You will never go a day 
quite. Holly had turned her over—so that You apply antiseptics to combat germ | without it when you know. 
now her quiet face was toward the light— 
and had thrown a blanket over her. And bd ° 7 4 
she had replaced the boards! Mrs. McCook, 7 Ip ™~ enta a nesla 
kneeling beside the body, was directly over | 
them. A on Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia—the genuine— 

a. McCook touched the forehead; then standard for 50 years with dentists and physicians. 
she got up. 

“You’d better come downstairs, honey,” 

Mrs. McCook said, gently. “I'll get Joe All In One 20 Uses Free 
over, and you just leave the rest to me.” —_ 

“Is she—” Its 16 ingredients combine in one ~~) oe compen, to — = gone Co., 

“I'm afraid so, honey.” application le Son Pee See, eS 

OLLY sat once more in the chair by the Antacids Cleansers 
: . Antiseptics Polishers 
dying fire. It did not matter to her that lodides Deodorants 
heavy footsteps passed the door, that in 
that hour strangers were moving about the 
house and she herself was alone. Nothing 
mattered but the incredible fact that her 
— was dead, and that she herself had 
«illed her. ’ 

It was the shock that had done it—the Pa’s Boy 
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little care, and she need never have had fellow in a boys’ summer camp. 
that shock. Some other way, any other He'd learn to do and say the right 
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: icators. In good camps, boys and 
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her in Margaret’s room. After a time the | derness. ; 
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hardly ever seen her in Margaret’s room THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


before. It was as though she did not be- 
long there. She made it look shabby. 
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| “] think I’m better alone,” 


| —his vanity. 


| “She looks nice and peaceful,” said Mrs. 
McCook. 

Holly went quietly out again and stood, 
| with Mrs. McCook at her elbow, outside 
of Howard Warrington’s room, gazing in. 
A faint odor of tobacco still hung in the 
air. But she did not go in. He had left 
her, abandoned her. She was all alone. 
| In the early morning somebody got word 
to Margaret, and she came. She showed 
| very little grief, very little anything. She 
| kissed Holly, and then stood erect and took 
| off her hat. 

“I guess I’m back to stay,” she said. 
| “James has left me.” 

After that, time had gone on. There was 
stealthy movement in the house; some one 
| —Clara perhaps—came in and drew down 
| the window-shades to give the house the 
| proper air of decorous mourning. Margaret, 
red-eyed and speechless, brought in a tape 
| measure and said something about a black 
| dress. Holly stood up to be measured obe- 
diently, and even remote Margaret had been 
somehow touched 

“IT wouldn’t grieve so,” she told her. “She 
didn’t suffer.” 

Holly let it go at that. How could she 
say it was remorse and not grief? 

Some time that morning the door opened 
and Mrs. McCook slipped in. 

“Your young man’s outside,” she told her, 
with the air of one bringing glad tidings; 
and a moment later Furness was inside the 
door looking at her. 

“I've just heard,” he said. 
anything, Holly ?” 

“I think everything’s being done.” 

He was still wary and a little afraid of 
her. He came over to the hearth and stood 
looking down at her. 

“I’m sorry. You know that, don’t you?” 

She nodded. 

“Would you like me to stay with you?” 
she said, “if 
you don't mind, Furness. I just can’t talk.” 

“You'd rather I'd go, then?” 

She nodded once more. 


“Can I do 


UT he did not go at once. He took a 
turn or two around the room in growing 
irritation. 

“I’m damned if I understand you,” he 
said. “I don’t want to make a fuss, just 
now, anyhow. But if the moment you get 
into trouble you want to get rid of me, 
what on earth are you going to do when 
you're married to me?” 

The unconscious humor of that escaped 
them both. 

“I don’t think,” she said painfully, “that 
I'm going to marry you, Furness.” 

“What ?” 

“T don’t think I can. 
go through with it.” 

“Look here,” he said. “You're hysterical. 
You don’t know what you're saying. Let’s 
wait for a day or two, until all this is 
over.” 

“I know perfectly well what I’m saying. 
I hate it, but I must.” 

“But—the thing’s announced! 
good as done.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t. I don’t like to do it, 
Furness. She wanted it, and—I would like 
to do it for her. But there’s somebody 
else.” 

He was stupefied, hit in his weakest part 


I've tried. I can’t 


It’s—it’s as 


“Somebody else! That’s not true, and 
you know it. Why, you don’t know any- 
body else.” 

But her eyes met his honestly and fear- 
lessly. “I’ve told you,” she said. “There 
is somebody else.” 


| He went closer to her and looked down 


at her, with hostile eyes that showed a 
sudden comprehension. 

“It’s not that fellow upstairs!” he said. 
“The roomer, or whatever he is?” 
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She nodded, and suddenly he threw back 
his head and laughed. The sound echoed 
through the room and out into the quiet 
house. 

“The roomer!” he said. “Oh, my God!” 
And flung out of the room and out of the 
house. 

She would have felt sorry, had she been 
capable of feeling anything. As it was, his 
going left her with nothing but a sense of 
relief. After a long time she saw his ring 
still on her finger, and she got up and laid 
it on her mother’s bureau; the sight of the 
small familiar objects, the toilet-waters, the 
old ivory brushes, the smelling-salts, brought 
the first tears she had shed. 

Margaret found her weeping and coaxed 
her into her own blue-and-white bedroom 
and into bed. She fell asleep there finally, 
and Margaret drew the shades and closed 
the door. 

She was asleep when Warrington and the 
detective arrived. 


Chapter Thirty 

T was a portion of the decorum of death, 

to Mrs. McCook, like drawn windows 
and a closed piano, that door-bells must not 
be rung. Attired in her best black, there- 
fore, she lurked in the lower hall, and any 
arrivals found the door mysteriously and 
slowly opening before them, while she her- 
self remained behind it out of sight. 

In this manner she admitted Warrington 
and the detective; but once inside, she rec- 
ognized the former and condescended to 
mournful speech. 

“Terrible, isn’t it?” she said. 
Miss Bayne will be glad to see you. 
pity you weren’t here last night.” 

“Was she alone?” 

“Yes. The mother had been sick all day, 
and about two in the morning, while the 
poor girl was asleep, she took a notion to 
go up to the attic. Of all places! And 
Miss Bayne found her there, dead.” 

“In the attic!” Warrington repeated after 
her. He was hardly conscious that he had 
spoken; his mind was busy with the pic- 
ture the words conjured up. She had gone 
to the attic and found the suitcase gone, 
and so she had died. It was horrible. 

He glanced at the detective, but that 
gentleman had apparently not been listening. 
He had moved to the drawing-room door 
and was surveying it, noiselessly whistling 
between his teeth. 

“Who is with Miss Bayne?” 


“I guess 
It’s a 


“Mrs. Cox is up there somewhere. [I'll 
get her if you like.” 

“Never mind; I'll go up,” he said. 

The officer made no objection. He moved 


to the foot of the staircase and watched 
him out of sight, and after that he went 
back, rather to Mrs. McCook’s astonishment, 
and examined the rear of the house. He lo- 
cated the servants’ staircase, and leaving a 
door open, took up a position which com- 
manded it. Only then, did he speak. 

“So she was found in the attic?” he said. 
“What do you suppose took her up there, 
at that hour of the night?” 


ARGARET was sewing in the front 
room, with the door open. She had the 
black material for Holly's frock in her lap, 
and the face she raised as Warrington 
stopped in the doorway was colorless and 
set. Involuntarily she dropped her work 
and clenched her left hand. 
“Don’t make a noise,” she said. “Holly’s 
asleep.” 
“Asleep!” he said blankly. “But I came 
to see her. I only have a little time.” 
“I’m not going to waken her. She's had 
more than any human being ought to bear.” 
“Yes,” he agreed; “yes, I suppose so. I 
had hoped—how is she?” 
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of sunrise in a summer camp! 
“All out!” And your boys and 
girls bound from their tents, 
scoot over the beach and plunge 
into the sweet cool depths of 
lake or sea. The sun smiles, 
The forest awakens with echoes 
of the squawks and squeals of 
happy children. 

And when the oatmeal is 
passed, they eat. There is no 
“I don’t like it” anywhere in a 
properly geared boys’ and girls’ 
camp. Everyone plays the same 
game in camp, in the water, at 
the table—morning, noon and 


ni 

_.. Discipline; orderliness ;* men- 
tal alertness; eagerness to learn, to do, 
to serve the other fellow. This is the 
camp formula for making men and 
women not afraid of life. If you wish 
help in_ finding the right camp, let our 
Camp Department advise you, without 
charge. Enclose stamped return en- 
velope and address 
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“As well as could be expected,” 
garet briefly, and picked up her work again. 
He stood inside the door, saying nothing, 
merely facing this new disappointment. “If 
she wakens before I go, will you tell her 
I'm here?” he said. 

“Oh! So you're going again!” said Mar- 
garet bitterly. “Well, maybe it’s better. I 
must say you haven't brought us any luck. 
Any of us. If you’d used some common 
sense—” 

Her resentment against him rose. She put 
down her work and got up, two bright spots 
of color in her sallow cheeks. 

“I've lost my husband,” she told him, 
“and he’s lost the thing he cared for most 
in the world. More than he cared for me. 
His goed name. I suppose you didn’t mean 
any harm, but God protect us from the 
blundering fools who wreck us and didn’t 
mean to.” 

She went out of the room, leaving him 
there, and he heard her go along the back 
passage. There followed the opening and 
closing of the door, and he knew that she 
had locked herself away from him. 

He squared his shoulders and went out 
into the hall. The detective was at the foot 
of the stairs, and with a gesture Warring- 
ton signaled that he was going on up. As 
he climbed, he heard the officer’s heavy de- 
liberate tread behind him. It irritated 
nerves already strained to the utmost, and 
the search he made of Warrington’s room for 
a possible concealed weapon drove him al- 
most to frenzy. 

“Oh, get the hell out of here and let me 
clean up!” he said. “I don’t own a gun, 
and I’m not going to jump out of a win- 
dow.” 

Nevertheless the detective stood by until 
he had seen him go into the bathroom and 
turn on the shower. Then he very delib- 
erately locked him in, put the key in his 
pocket and started on certain investigations. 

He found the attic staircase without diffi- 
culty and climbed it with a certain caution; 
and once up, he stood in the semi-obscurity 
of the garret room and gave it a general 
survey. At first, however, it told him noth- 
ing. A blanket, lying carelessly on the floor, 
spoke of the last night’s tragedy, and a 
candlestick on a cedar chest, the candle 
burned to the socket. But there was noth- 
ing else. 


HE detective resumed his noiseless whis- 

tling through his teeth. The usual lit- 
ter of such places surrounded him, a broken 
chair or two, boxes and trunks. Nothing, 
apparently, to bring Mrs. Bayne up here at 
two in the morning from a sick-bed. 

Yet she had come. She had come up with 
a candle and set the candle on the chest 
there. Had she brought up the blanket also, 
or had they thrown it over her later? The 
place was cold. Damned cold. 

He picked up the blanket, and a small 
shining object fell to the floor and lay there 
in the dust. It was a silver nail-file. He 
picked it up, and stood speculatively sur- 
veying it. So she'd brought up a nail-file, 
too. That was queer. A nail-file, at two 
in the morning! 

So far, from the time the stolen bond had 
made its appearance, the attention of the 
police had been directed solely toward lo- 
cating the securities, and later on to locat- 
ing Warrington. Holly’s story to the Dis- 
trict Attorney had been strictly between the 
two of them. But naturally there had been 
considerable discussion as to where the se- 
curities had been hidden for the last ten 
years, to leap from obscurity into such glit- 
tering prominence. 

In the Kelsey Street house, undoubtedly, 
but where in the house? 

So now, with the file im -his hand, his 
keen eyes began to search the room. Near 
the candle, probably. Something that had 


said Mar- | 
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to be opened, near the candle. There was 
a trunk there, but it was unlocked. He 
threw the lid back, and saw folded away in 
it old silk and satin gowns, and a bit of 


brocade. A heavy odor of camphor rose 
from it, and he closed the lid. 
“Wrong!” he said out loud. No nail- 


file was needed to open that. 

He moved on, and a board slipped under 
his foot. Like a cat he was down on his 
knees, lighting a match. This was more 
like it. A file, of course, to lift the end of 
a board! And now again, a file to lift the 
end of a board. It came up in his hand. 
He lighted another match and leaning over, 
proceeded carefully to examine the cavity 
beneath 

He was still noiselessly whistling. ... . 

Later on, he took his prisoner down the 
stairs again. The house was very quiet. 
Holly still slept the sleep of exhaustion in 
her blue and white room, and Margaret was 
not visible. 

Warrington stopped on the second floor 
landing, with a queer look on his face; then 
he drew himself up and went on down. In 
the lower hall the dog knew him and leaped 
at him joyfully. It was at once his hail 
and farewell. 


Chapter Thirty-one 

AMES COX sat in the District Attorney’s 

outer office. He had sat there, more or 
less, all day. Every now and then he paid 
a visit to the ice-water cooler in the hall, 
but he did not go out for food. He could 
not remember when he had eaten, and he 
did not care. 

The ignominy of his arrest for drunken- 
ness and his reprimand that morning before 
a magistrate had hardly affected him. He 
had brushed it aside, already forgotten it. 
Since the morning of his arrest in the store, 
his single-tracked mind had been concen- 
trated on one problem; the world that 
moved about him was one of shadowy fig- 
ures, which went about on trivial matters, 
ate, drank, walked, ran, loved and perhaps 
grieved, but unimportantly. 

Thus it happened that he had brushed 
aside the minor incident of the night before. 
An event which would normally have stupe- 
fied him hardly entered the realm of his 
consciousness. He remembered indeed only 
vaguely any of the incidents leading up to it. 
He knew he must have walked most of the 
day, for his feet felt blistered; and he had 
a fairly clear recollection of making a de- 
cision to go back to Margaret, to seek com- 
fort with her, even if she had lied to him. 

But when he had gone back, at six o'clock, 
the apartment was dark. There was no 
Margaret, no table laid with good honest 
linen, no odor of broiling chops and coffee, 
no anything. 

He had not even switched on the lights. 
He had simply turned and gone on out 
again 

Sometime later—he had lost all count of 
time—he had been standing on one of the 
bridges. He didn’t remember which bridge. 
He was standing there thinking and looking 
over, and a policeman, after watching him 
awhile, told him to move on. Yes, he re- 
membered that, for it must have been then 
that that fellow from the china department 
came along and took him by the arm 

“You come with me, Cox,” he said. 
“You're too much a man for that sort of 
thing. Come on, and we'll have a drink.” 

They had gone somewhere. It was bright 
and warm, and he hadn't eaten anything 
for a long time. He guessed he'd taken a 
lot of whisky, but he felt all right when he 
left. It hadn’t really hit him hard until 
he was almost home. Then it had got him 
in the legs. 

Well, maybe that could happen to any- 
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body; he didn’t know, and he didn’t much 
care. He was going to see the District At- 
torney if he had to sit in that chair for a 
month. 

At four o'clock he was admitted to the 
inner office. Phelps had spent most of the 
day in court, and now he too was tired. 
He wanted to go home, and bathe and shave, 
and maybe after dinner listen to the radio 
and doze in his chair. His tone was impa- 
tient when he looked up and saw James. 

“All right, Cox,” he said. “Get to it 
quickly. I've had a hard day.” 

James remained standing. Now that his 
moment had come, he found difficulty in 
rising to it. 

“I’m a salaried man, Mr. District Attor- 
ney,” he said, thinking out his words. “Or 
I was. I suppose if I were what you’d call 
a gentleman, maybe I wouldn't be doing 
what I am about to do, sir. It goes against 
the grain even with me.” 

The District Attorney smiled. 


“I'm a salaried man myself,” he said. 
“Let’s let that go just now. What is it 
you are about to do?” 

“I'm about to accuse a woman,” said 


James. “That’s a thing I’ve never done 
before in my life, and I hope to God I'll 
never have to again. I accuse my wife's 
sister, Tom Bayne’s wife, of knowing about 
that stuff in the -house, and of taking a 
bond from it and selling it.” 

“And you also know she is dead and can't 
defend herself,” said Phelps, with sudden 


sharpness. “Come, Cox! That wont do 
unless you have proof.” 
But james was staring at him with 


shocked incredulous eyes. 

“Dead!” he said thickly. 

“Since last night.” 

James slowly lowered himself into a chair, 
and Phelps watched him. 

“See here,’ he asked him, “haven't you 
been home? Didn't you know this?” 

“I haven’t been home,” said James with 
difficulty. “I walked the streets all vester- 
day, and last night I drank too much whisky 
and the police picked me up. And I came 


“Since when?” 


here from the hearing this morning. I've 
been here all day.” 
E got up and picked up his hat, now 


and battered. 
he said, “I guess I've gone the 


dirty 
“Well,” 


limit. I can’t accuse a dead woman. I 
didn’t like her, but she can rest in peace 
for all of me.” 

“T have an idea what you've come to 
say wont disturb her,’ said Phelps dryly. 
“You've made a statement. How do you 
propose to support it?” 

“I’m telling you. She took it. I knew it 
all along. My wife lied to me when she 


said it was the girl.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“How does any man know when his wife 
is lying to him? They thought I didn't 
notice it, but I did. It was night before 
last, when the fellow who rooms there came 
in to see what all the trouble was about 
My wife told me it was the girl who had 
found the suitcase and sold the bond, and 
he didn't like that. He knew better. I 
saw him look at her.” 

“Why did your wife tell you that?” 

“I figure she knew, if it was the mother, 
I'd use that information.” 

“So you claim they were all protecting 
Mrs. Bayne?” 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

“But why has Warrington kept his mouth 
shut, if that’s the case?” 

James looked up, candidly. 

“I suppose because he’s a_ gentleman. 
That’s what I meant before.” 


“Where do you get that idea?” Phelps 
asked shrewdly. “From your wife?” And 
when James made no reply: “How long 


have you known this Warrington?” 
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“Never saw him but once before. He 
brought me a message from my wife. She 
wasn't my wife then.” 

“Do you remember that date?” 

“I do,” said James sturdily. “If I'm 
wrong, you'll find it on record at the sta- 
tion house in Number Three precinct. I 
hit a policeman that night.” 


HE District Attorney sat at his desk 

for some time after James had gone 
out. Then he got his hat and coat, and 
on his way out, he stopped in to see the 
chief of detectives. 

“I've got something I'd like done tonight, 
if possible,” he told him. “Tom Bayne is 
dying, and I'd like somebody to go to the 
pen and get a deposition from him. I want 
to know when his wife visited him last, 
and if he told her about the suitcase.’ 

The chief smiled. 

“Sure,” he said. “I'll send Lyell. But 
he told her, all right; I can tell you that 
now. 

He opened the desk drawer and carefully 
brought out two small objects which he 
laid on the blotter. 

“Exhibits A and B,” he said genially. 
“Lyell took Warrington up this morning, 
and learned Mrs. Bayne died in the attic. 
So he locked the fellow off somewhere and 
took a look around. He found the nail- 
file on the floor; she'd lifted the boards 
with it. And under the boards, where she'd 
dropped it, the handkerchief.” 

“That doesn't prove she’d used them, of 
course. Anybody else—” 

“Who? The girl? There was no one 
else in the house last night. And the girl 
hadn't been up there for anything; she 
knew the suitcase was gone. Ske’d sent it 
out of the house. Everybody concerned 
knew that suitcase wasn’t there, except this 
woman. And why did she go? She went 
because she needed more money. She'd lost 
a pocketbook yesterday with several hundred 
dollars in it, and she was up against it. 
And if you ask me where she got several 
hundred dollars to lose, I'll tell you. She 
got it from Warrington when he sold that 
bond for her.” 

On his way out home in his car, the Dis- 
trict Attorney thought it over. He was 
fairly sure now that he had been off on 
the wrong foot, and it annoyed him. But 
after a time, like poor Annie Bayne in her 
taxicab, he feN asleep. He had had a hard 
day. 

That evening, while he was sitting com- 
fortably by the radio, not so much listen- 
ing to it as using it as a musical accom- 
paniment to a book he was reading, the 
telephone rang, and he yawned and an- 
swered it. It was Lyell on long distance. 
Tom Bayne was dead. He had passed away 
comfortably an hour or so ago, but before 
he had done so, he had made his statement. 

“Looks like we've been barking up the 
wrong tree,” was Lyell’s comment. 

“Yeah,” said Mr. Phelps, yawning, and 
hung up the receiver. 

He went back to his book and the radio, 
which was now singing, “Oh, Promise Me” 
in a throaty soprano. But before he settled 
down, he took an old envelope out of his 
pocket and wrote two words on it as a re- 
minder for the next day. 

“Cox—Warrington.” 


Chapter Thirty-two 


OWARD WARRINGTON was released 
the next day. There were neither apol- 
ogies nor explanations. Simply the closed 
hand of the law opened and released him. 
He was free. 
For all the change that the last forty- 
eight hours had made on the surface, they 
might never have been. The office greeted 


him with grins and cheerful badinage. Out- 


side of that, so little had he counted there, 
that his absence had been scarcely noted. 

“I’m just reporting,’ he told Miss Sharp. 
“I can’t stay. There’s been a death in the 
family where I live.” 

“I thought you looked kinda shot,” said 
that young woman. “You just go along. 
I'll fix it.” 

But as he started out, she called him 
back. “Say, Mr. Baylie’s got that suit of 
yours. Do you want to take it along?” 

“T'll get it tomorrow,” he told her, and 
made his escape. ... . 

So it happened that Warrington and James 
Cox, who had suffered most through her, 
helped to carry Annie Bayne to her quiet 
grave. And later they went back together 
to Kelsey Street, where the heavy odor of 
flowers still filled the air, and the rooms had 
been only hastily restored to their usual 
order. 

“I hope you'll not hold against me, what 
I said the other night,” said James. 

“You weren't half as violent as I would 
have been under the circumstances,’ War- 
rington assured him. And that was all. 

There was a family conference in the din- 
ing-room that night, but Warrington was 
not a party to it. Only Holly could have 
brought him into it, and Holly was still 
dazed. He was not hurt; after all, what 
was he to them? For a little time he had 
been one of them, had lived and suffered 
with them; but now that was all over. 


B* that small unconscious omission they 
put him where he knew he belonged, 
in his third-floor room again, in the house- 
hold but not of it. And as time went on, 
and James made his genial efforts to draw 
him into the family circle, it was he who 
held off. If there was some pride in it at 
first, it became sheer self-defense later on. 

He could not see Holly in her black 
frocks, looking thin and white, without 
wanting to take her in his arms. And he 
would not do that; he would not drag her 
once more into poverty. She had had enough 
of that, and of the things it sometimes led 
to. She was comfortable now. Let her 
alone. 

Certainly she was comfortable. With the 
coming of James and Margaret to live in 
the old house, it began to take on a new 
if slightly vulgar vitality. The furnace 
roared under James’ mighty wielding of the 
shovel; lights blazed; and Warrington, put- 
ting his key into the lock, would be met 
sometimes by the smell of frying onions, 
and on passing the drawing-room door would 
find James there, in Mrs. Bayne’s old chair, 
his feet on what had been the tea-table, and 
a cigar in his mouth. 

“Come in, Howard!” he would call 
genially. “Come in and make yourself at 
home. Shove that dog off, there. He's 
too fat and lazy to move.” 





James secretly adored the dog. 

Warrington went in sometimes. If Holly 
was not there, he would even stay a little, 
listening to James talk and even putting in 
a word now and then himself. But occa- | 
sionally Holly would be there, very quiet 
and very conscious of him, and then he 
would take himself in hand and resolutely 
go upstairs. If James ever noticed this, 
he made no comment. 

James was very happy. He was enor- 
mously proud, of his wife, of Holly, and es- 
pecially of the house. He would take the | 
dog out for walks, and using that as an | 
excuse, stand on the pavement and survey 
the building complacently, feet apart and 
head held high. 

Once Mrs. McCook found him on her 
side of the street, looking across. 

“Guess I'll have to paint those shutters this 
spring,” he said. “Too good a house to let 


go.” 





“It’s a very handsome house,” said Mrs. 
McCook—and won him completely. 
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He was constantly picking up bargains at 
the store and sending them home. And at 
last there came a truly great day, when he 
sent up a player-piano—twenty-five dollars 
a month on the installment plan. It came 
on Margaret's birthday, and he kept her 
downtown that afternoon. When she came 
in, she went directly upstairs, and the first 
she knew of it was when the strains of 
some popular air arose to her overhead. 

“Mercy!” she said to Holly. “Who on 
earth ever let that hurdygurdy into the 
house ?” 


A= that, James spent a great deal of 
his leisure time at the piano, with a 
cigar in his mouth and his eyes peering at 
the punctured roll which was unwinding be- 
fore him. He pumped vigorously with his 
feet, and the faster the time, the better he 
was pleased. 

“That's got some go to it,” he would say. 

But one evening when he was playing 
some sentimental thing or other, and had 
a sore foot so that he had to play it softly, 
he looked up to hear Warrington closing the 
front door and to see tears in Holly’s eyes. 
That set him to thinking, and that night 
while Margaret was brushing her hair, he 
spoke to her peevishly. 

“What’s the matter between Howard and 
Holly ?” he demanded. “They’re like a pair 
of shuttlecocks! When one’s in, the other's 
out! It isn’t natural. Have they quarreled 
about something ?” 

“I don’t think so. Why?” 

“Well, I can’t make them out. If Holly 
isn’t crazy about him, after all he did for 
her! And as for him, where are his eyes, 
anyhow? I’ve a good notion to up and 
tell him.” 

“You let them alone,” said Margaret. 
“They'll work it out some way.” 

And for a considerable time James did 
let them alone. When he could stand it no 
longer, he devised small innocently obvious 
schemes to throw them together, but with- 
out much result. For instance, he would 
stand down in the lower hall and bellow 
up to the third floor. 

“Hi—Warrington!” he would yell. “Put 
down that book and come on to the movies. 
Hurry up!” 


And sometimes Warrington went. The 
desire to sit next to Holly in the warm 
darkness was too much for him. They 


would sit side by side, saying little or noth- 
ing, and sometimes one or the other would 
lean a bit to one side, and there would be 
for an instant a sense of contact that 
warmed and thrilled them both. 

And then James, sturdily holding Mar- 
garet’s hand, would shift his position and 
glance over at them, and they would straight- 
en self-consciously and miserably. 

Once James caught Holly in the hall 
looking up, after Howard had disappeared 
above, and he put a hand on her shoulder 

“See here, sister,” he said. “If you like 
him, why don’t you let him see it? I think 
he’s darned unhappy, myself.” 

And she had looked at him with her 
direct and honest eyes. 

“Why should he care for me?” she asked 
him. “I used him; we all used him. I 
don’t see how he can bear to look at me.” 

“Well, I do,” said James stoutly. “And 
as for the other matter, that’s all water 
over the dam now. He’s none the worse 
for it, is he?” 

There came, however, a terrible day, when 
James came home to find a car in front of 
the house, and in the drawing-room a tall 
young man with prominent eyes and a rather 
pasty skin. The door was open, and James 
stopped there and gave the visitor a long 
hard look. Then he stamped back to Mar- 
garet in the pantry. 

“Who's that in the parlor with Holly?” 
he demanded. 
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Margaret was looking worried. 

“It's Furness Brooks again,” she said. 
“Really, I don't know why he came. I 
thought that—where are you going, James?” 

“Don’t worry about me, my girl,” he 
said loftily. And he went up the stairs. 
He walked into Warrington’s room with- 
out the ceremony of knocking, passed that 
morose and brooding young gentleman with- 
out a word, and stalked across to a window. 

“Come here,” he said. “Look down there. 
Do you know whose car that is?” 

“I know it. What about it?” 

“Well!” said James. “What are you 
going to do? Sit here belly-aching, or go 
down and throw him out?” 

“What's the good of either, if she wants 
him ?” 

“She doesn’t want him!” James roared. 
“Not any more than she wants the small- 
pox. She’s thrown him over once. But if 
he hasn't the guts to stay away, and you 
haven't the guts to keep him away, I’m 
through.” 

“I'm not asking any woman to share pov- 
erty with me.” 


“Oh, you're not, eh?” said James. “Too | 


proud, aren't you? Well, by and _ large, 
there’s been too much pride in this house 
already, and I’m about sick of it!” And he 
stamped out again. 

It was about two days later that James 
imparted to Margaret an astonishing bit of 
news. 

“I've asked Mr. Steinfeldt up to dinner 
tomorrow night,” he said. 

“Mr. Steinfeldt!” said Margaret weakly, 
and sat down. “Why on earth, James?” 

“Why shouldn't I?” he said. “He did me 
a favor, when I'll tell the world I needed 
it. And I had a talk with him today. 
We'll have Warrington, too.” 


“You've got something in your mind. | 


What is it?” 

“You leave that to me, my girl,” he 
told her. 

“He'll never go into the store.” 

“Who said he was going into the store?” 
James demanded. “You get out that clo- 
ver-leaf design I sent up the other day and 
attend to your job. I'll attend to mine.” 


R. STEINFELDT came. He drank 

the cocktail James shook up for him, 
praised the dinner and even noticed the 
tablecloth. 

“One of our patterns, isn’t it?” he asked. 
And James glowed. 

“Tt is,” he said. “You can’t beat us for 
linens, Mr. Steinfeldt. Quality and looks.” 

Mr. Steinfeldt sat back at last, and light- 
ing a cigar, gazed with approval at Holly. 

“Well, young lady!” he said. “And the 
last time I saw you, you were trying to 
make out you wanted to go to jail! And I 
didn’t believe you, did I? We put in that 
nice young man beside you, instead!” He 
eyed her shrewdly. “And because he was a 
gentleman, he said nothing and went, eh? 
It was a very fine thing to do.” 

“A very fine thing,” said Holly unsteadily. 

“And now,” said Mr. Steinfeldt, leaning 
back comfortably, “if I was a young lady, 
and a young gentleman did a thing like 
that for me, a nice personable young man 
too, I would think: ‘I better make up to 
him, somehow.’ What do you think?” 

“Maybe he doesn’t want me to,” said 
Holly, her face scarlet. 

Suddenly Margaret got up. “I think,” 
she said, “if you are ready for your 
coffee—” 

But nobody else moved. James sat com- 
placently back in his chair, and Warrington 
faced Mr. Steinfeldt, his hand closing over 
Holly’s as he spoke. 

“That's not the question, Holly,” he said 
steadily. “If it’s a question of wanting—” 
He released her hand again and addressed 
Mr. Steinfeldt. “I hadn’t expected the thing 
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to be brought up like this,” he said, “but 
since it has—” 

Mr. Steinfeldt beamed. 

“Since it has, we might as well go through 
with it. Holly here knows I—care for her. 
I always have, since I've known her. I al- 
ways will. There can ever be anybody 
else. But I’m not in a position to marry, 
and I don’t know when I will be. She can 
do better, and I think she should.” 

Mr. Steinfeldt looked at Margaret, stand- 
ing outraged and disapproving at the end 
of the table 

“Sit down, Mrs. Cox,” he said. “Why 
hurry and spoil a good meal? I might get 
indigestion, and forget what I came to say.” 

But he did not forget what he had come 
Leaning over the table now, his 


to say 

keen face alert, ashes over the front of his 
coat, he put his proposition. He didn't 
think much of the bond-business, either 


| way; nothing in it for the salesman, and too 


little for the investor. Give him good com- 
mon stock, every day in the week. But he 
knew a good house which needed a manager 
for the bond-department, and he could land 
that job for Warrington, and would, on one 
condition. 

“And that condition?” Warrington asked, 
none too steadily 


THE 
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“They'd kinda like a married man,” said 
Mr. Steinfeldt, and leaning back again, bit 
off the end of a fresh cigar. 


There was silence in the room. Jarres 
still sat back, faintly smiling. Honest 
James—wily James, crafty James. Mar- 


garet’s eyes being off him, he furtively took 
a bit of cake and gave it to the dog, under- 
neath the tablecloth 

“Sounds like a nice easy condition to me,” 
he observed 

Warrington sat very still. Then he reached 
over and gently took Holly's hand once 
more 

“I'll take your position, Mr. Steinfeldt,” 
he said huskily, “if the young lady here will 
take your advice.” 

And then Mr. Steinfeldt proved himself 
to be truly a diplomat. He removed his 
napkin, quality and looks, from its anchor- 
age in a buttonhole of his waistcoat, pushed 
back his chair, and rose. 

“It’s a fine house you've got here, Cox,” 


he said. “Maybe Mrs. Cox and you would 
show me around a bit. After you, Mrs. 
Cox.” 

They went out, and the door closed. War- 


rington watched them go, and then turned 
and took Holly in his arms 
THE ENp 
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(Continued from page 45) 


actually cease to be worries. Stephen re- 
membered occasions on which he had turned 
from women like the women of his family, 
to regard with hungry eyes the women who 
waited upon them. Black-clad waitresses, 
shop-girls—any woman sobered by the ne 
cessity of earning a living. 

“Meestar Londreth,” said Jean Laplace, 
using the title scrupulously, although for 
years he had been begged not to do 
“you know that cow—that brockle-face 
milch cow—that clumsy cow? She down 
again in the snow.” 

Cows, yes! 

None the less, seen in that quiet generous 
atmosphere, Molly's present problem did not 
seem to Stephen altogether insurmountable, 
even well as he knew his father and other 
near relatives. This time she had, for a 
wonder, right 


so, 


on her side, and her sugges- 


tions were intelligent if precautions were 
taken to prevent her future husband from 
gaining entire control of her money. Per- 


haps, after all, such a marriage would settle 
her down. The present letter was not as 
worrying as most. Undoubtedly, Molly had 
also written to her parents, and Stephen 
hoped that by the time he got East, the 
matter would be settled without the neces 
sity for any talk on his part 

He wasn't going to interfere if he could 
help it. Not he 


As usual, however, and despite all his 
£4 cool calculations, he did talk the night 
of his arrival—if talking is the right word 
to describe his rushing yet halting method 
of speech. A trifle stuttering when excited, 
spoken with tense lips and jaws, as if he 
wished to overcome with precision his shy- 
ness. Only when he was angry, forgetting 
himself completely, could he speak without 
hesitation. 

Now, standing in front of the fireplace 
the sitting-room after dinner, warming 
back of his legs and, at intervals, his 
hands clasped behind him, cracking his 
knees, he was wondering why his father 
and mother hadn’t mentioned Molly's pre- 
dicament. Their silence made him impatient 
and fearful. 

“Don’t do that, Stephen,” said his moth- 
er abruptly, in her quick voice. “One 
lump?” 

She was sitting at Stephen's right in a 


in 
the 





big chair, a small table with a silver coffee- 
service on it in front of her. Her white hair, 
worn high from her forehead, was a soit 
cloud above her blue frosty eyes and thin 


highly colored cheeks. Her gown of black 
velvet fitted perfectly her slim, almost girl- 
ish figure. She was very handsome, Ste- 
phen thought; she must have been very 
beautiful when she was young 

He took out his cigarette-case and light- 


ed a cigarette with the slight sense of guilt 
that still pursued him whenever he per- 
formed that simple act in the presence of his 
father. He always felt young and unmanly. 

“Ha-have one, Father?” he asked, ex- 
tending his case. “Mother?” 

Mr. Londreth, on Stephen's left, also in a 
big chair, shook his head contemptuously. 
“No, I never use them. Hand me that box 
of cigars from the book-shelf.” 

Mr. Londreth was dressed in dinner 
clothes. He didn’t like dinner clothes, but 
his wife made him wear them. He didn‘ 
like anything very much except his wife. 
His long, sallow face—almost yellow— 
framed by small grizzled closely clipped side- 
whiskers that came down to the middle of 
his ears, and broken horizontally by a short 
mustache, regarded Stephen without expres- 
sion. His black eyes were fathomless. He 
did not understand Stephen. He no sooner 
forgave him for a new foulard tie, than he 
had to condemn him for a slight and stut- 
tering irreverence 

Stephen completed his errand and held his 
case out again to his mother. She selected 
a cigarette, and Stephen bent over her with 
a flaming match, almost upsetting the 
fee-pot. A person usually did upset a cof- 
fee-pot or some other similar contrivance, 
when assisting Mrs. Londreth to light a 
cigarette. She was not expert 

“Good work,” murmured Stephen encour- 


col- 


agingly, and regained his former position 
He looked at his father with a sidelong 
glance. He did not feel as encouraged as 


he had felt in Wyoming three weeks earlier 

“H-heard from M-Molly lately?” 

Mr. Londreth did not answer 

“Yes,” said his mother. 

“Wh-what did she have to say?” 

Mrs. Londreth leaned forward and 
knocked an invisible ash from her cigarette 
into a used coffee-cup, with most people a 
gesture of thoughtful dissent. 
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“It is the same thing, Stephen,” she an- | 
nounced coldly, leaning back again. And | 
then, with the intuition that always fright- 
ened Stephen and upset his best-laid plans: 
“I suppose you got a letter too, of course. 
Well, no matter, your father can't be both- 
ered. We have discussed it thoroughly 
There is no use bringing it up.” 

Stephen had a momentary impulse to let 
the subject drop. Molly was old enough to 
take care of herself. His lips were dry with 
the dread that the prospect of a discussion 
with his family always aroused in him, but 
a warm feeling of shame ran through his 
veins. 

“I th-think we ought to consider it,” he 
suggested. 

His father’s black eyes narrowed. “It’s 
not my affair. I give her an adequate al- 
lowance.” 

“For what?” 

“To live on.” 

“Plea-pleasantly ?” 

“That is no concern of mine.” 


TEPHEN, for all his hatred of words, 

launched into argument, feeling like a 
man who, trying to put out a bonfire, sud- 
denly decides to let it burn. “But i-it is,” he 
stuttered, “—that is, if you can afford it, sir. 
Can you? I—I—I'm not defending Molly 
I know what she is about money; but if you 
have it, why not let her live happily as well 


as just merely live? What's money for, | 
anyhow ?” 
“Not to give to a spendthrift who's 


wrecked her life.” 

“She didn't wreck it. 
for her.” 

“Did we ask her to marry Orpen? She’s 
made her bed; let her lie on it.” 

Stephen became reckless. 

“She didn’t make her bed. How—how in | 
heaven's name did she know it was going to 
be a female dormitory ?” 

“Don’t be indecent, Stephen.” 

“I'm not, Mother, but— Wait a moment, 
please. Let me finish. Here's a woman who | 
really wants to settle down, and you—” 

“Settle down!” Mr. Londreth scratched 
wearily his left side-whisker, and his eyes 
became more fathomless than ever. “Some 
rascal or other, or he wouldn't want her 
money.” 

“Well, again—I'm not defending foreign 
customs, but there they are. They seem | 
pretty sensible to me, too.” 

Mrs. Londreth raised a slim hand, the 
palm outward, in a delicate gesture of si- 
lence. 

“Not so loud,” she begged. “The servants | 
will hear you.” 

“Oh, well—what if they do? They know 
all about it, anyhow. Mother—Father,” 
—Stephen looked pleadingly from one to the 
other of the still figures,—“this is horribly | 
important. You know Molly as well as I | 
do, and you know what sort of a person | 
she is. She—she’s reached the careless age, | 
too. People after thirty do lots of things | 
they wouldn’t do before. I tell you if she 
makes an ass of herself, we'll be responsible. | 
We must—” 


It—it was wrecked 


HE stopped upon an exclamation from 
his father. “You are outrageous, sir!” 
said Mr. Londreth, rising slowly from his 
chair. “Outrageous and impertinent. Your 
first night home, too. I will not argue with | 
you. I do not see how it is any business | 
of yours. You are not Molly’s father. And 
while you are a guest in my house, you will 
obey the one rule I make—you will be a 
courteous gentleman.” 

For a moment Stephen met the contemp- 
tuous gaze with a gaze equally contemptu- 
ous. Then he lowered his eyes. “I’m sorry, 
sir,” he said. But he was clearly and deep- 
ly angry now. His soft precise tones had 
no hesitation in them whatsoever. 

Guest! Here again, as with Molly, who 
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had first asked him, an unconsulted visitor, 
to enter this house? The muscles of his legs 
tightened. It seemed to him that never in 
his life, never, had he really tried to talk to 
any member of his family—save Molly pos- 
sibly, and even with her not on the subject 
of money—without this feeling of fighting 
cobwebs, of defending himself against form- 
less shadows; of having to waste strength 
in arguments that were not there to begin 
with. Without this choked desire to run, 
to run for miles—to run down the stairs 
and along the hall and out into cold air. 
To run bareheaded until the breath no long- 
er came to his lungs. To ride a horse, to 
leap a ditch, to kiss an unknown girl—any- 
thing wild and casual. 

Stephen was not given to analyzing deep- 
ly his emotions or actions, but he was aware 
that much of his history had consisted of 
attempts to escape from this dull witchcraft 

to find at least a few moments when life 
smiled without envenomed thought and was 
empty of hard and careless voices. He had 
managed to forge for himself a fairly tough 
armor, but even now there remained chinks 
he had overlooked, the vulnerability of 
which surprised him when least expected; 
chinks through which pressed at times the 
old rusty dagger of pretentiousness, of moral 
cowardice, of a feeling that wealth and pos- 
sessions meant more than their small intrin- 
sic worth, purely auxiliary, deserved. Ste- 
phen was always immediately conscious of 
the dagger, but the thought that it could still 
touch him at all wounded him. “Wh-why,” 
he told himself, “it— it’s on account of these 
damn’ things that I still stammer.” 

So it is not surprising after all, that the 
next day he went to New York. 


Chapter Three 

TEPHEN found it difficult to remember 

the time when he had not known Vizatel- 
ly. It seemed to him that always that curi- 
ous man, half Pole, half Quaker, almost 
great, perhaps altogether great,—since who 
can tell about greatness?—had been to him 
a tower of refuge and a granary of advice. 
And yet in reality he had first seen Vizatel- 
ly only fifteen years before, when as an un- 
dergraduate—his second year in college—he 
had taken a course in Elizabethan Drama 
taught by Mr. Vizatelly, Chancellor Green 
Hall, No. 9, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, 10 to 11 a. M—*“Mr.” Vizatelly, after 
his own graduation from another university 
and several years in Europe, having been, 
somewhat to his personal puzzlement and 
eventual dismay, for three years an instruc- 
tor in English. 

Stephen's introduction had taken place in 
a small room—the same Chancellor Green 
Hall, No. 9, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days—undecorated save for twenty scarred 
desks arranged in four rows, a reading table 
at one end upon a platform raised a foot or 
so above the floor, and wide blackboards 
running around the room, blackboards still 
marked by the unpleasant and disturbing 
symbols in chalk of a previous class in 
mathematics. The two windows of the 
room were open, and through them could be 
caught a glimpse of trees and towers bask- 
ing in the warm misty sunlight of late Sep- 
tember. Stephen, in company with his four- 
teen companions, was at the moment filled 
with the vigorous laziness of youth and the 
unconscious determination to make life as 
unpleasant as possible for the strange young 
man who, on the dais at the other end of 
the room, was studying a book, his bowed 
head between his hands. One had a view of 
a large cranium, covered with fluffy cherubic 
hair, broad shoulders, big hands, and a hint 
of thick convex glasses. 

A bell ceased tolling, and the young man 
got to his feet. He did not seem young to 
Stephen's nineteen years—he seemed fairly 
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mature; but he was young, twenty-eight. 
An enormous young man, with a round 
moon face, a determined mouth and shy 
brown eyes that nobody could see, hidden 
behind convex glasses that gave them an 
appearance of glittering truculence. He 
bowed, smiled, and began to speak in a 
rather high, slightly ironic, somewhat florid 
and beautifully precise voice. Stephen, be- 
ing an American, did not altogether like the 
voice. He thought it affected. It was not 
until years later that he realized what a vir- 
tue a carefully cultivated voice is, and how 
much his nation suffered from carelessness 
in that respect. But before long his irrita- 
tion was overcome by his pleasure in what 
the young man was saying. The young man 
was lifting his two clenched fists up and 
down in a flail-like sort of movement, and 
was speaking with an earnestness very differ- 
ent from the professional weariness of the 
average professor when confronted with 
strange undergraduate faces. Also his inten- 
tions were astonishingly human. 

“And so, gentlemen,” he concluded, “we 
are not college instructor and students; we're 
fellow-adventurers, fellow Canterbury Trav- 
elers; and the only difference is that by good 
luck, through no virtue of mine, for I'm 
just as much of an ass as the next fellow, 
I've managed to discover something extra, 
something plus, as it. were: the fact that 
the mind is a muscle and that it’s just as 
much fun to exercise it as it is to exercise 
the body. And I know something about 
muscles—I was a varsity guard when I was 
in college. Lungs that like fresh air, a mind 
that seeks the truth—between the two lie 
all the law and the prophets. Let's remem- 
ber that, will you?” 

Stephen saw more of him. Not so much 
that year, except in class, for he had the 
sophomore fear of being too attentive to a 
member of the faculty, but the two years 
following, when he was released by the 
spiritual and social freedom of upper-class 
dignity. He spent many hours in Vizatelly’s 
small littered study, a study much too small 
for its owner, where an upright piano took 
up most of one wall. He got the habit of 
Vizatelly. “He tramped the countryside with 
him. In the autumn when the New Jersey 
hills were a mass of flaming oak and sumac, 
and golden elms in empty valleys stood 
apart like gilded domes; in the winter when 
the fields were held by the damp dripping 
fog of the Middle States; in the spring 
when apple blossoms and pear broke like 
white spume upon the low hills. He read 
most of Vizatelly’s books; he listened to 
Vizatelly play the piano. They were both 
young. At the moment Puccini seemed to 
them very great. They thrilled to “Madame 
Butterfly” and “La Bohéme” and “Tosca.” 

Stephen was graduated, and Vizatelly left 
teaching and went to New York, where he 
got a job doing musical criticisms for a 
morning paper. 

Stephen was not the only person who ex- 
pected him to become immediately famous 
and was puzzled when he didn’t. He did 
become distinguished. He acquired a certain 
high repute among intelligent people; his 
musical criticisms were thought by many to 
be the best in New York; he wrote occa- 
sional brilliant essays, and an unsuccessful 
novel; but despite his gusto, an intangible 
ironic laziness manifested itself, a desperate 
sort of amusement with his own pursuits 
and those of other people. 

“It’s so darned hard trying to tell the 
truth,” he complained, “except in poetry, 
which few read and I can’t write, or—pos- 
sibly—in novels, which I can’t write, either. 
It is so much more fun just to try to think 
about it with no chance of contradiction, or 
to speak about it where, at least, you get 
some chance for immediate rebuttal. Other- 
wise, you’ve got words that never suit and 
an audience that never understands, and for 
allies—if you don’t want to be too lonely— 
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you have your choice between the rebels, | 
who go mad, or the great mass of the people | 
who never go anywhere. And the truth lies | 
somewhere in between, I'm thinking. I've 
an idea it’s a way-station between two big 
cities—the travelers pass it at sixty miles an 
hour, and the stay-at-homes never know its 
name. You are wise to have gone West, 
Stephen. In ten years or so, you'll be a 
thoughtful man.” 

And again: 

“It’s the devil being half Quaker and half 
Pole, and born an American. What the Pole 
thinks is beautiful the Quaker thinks is im- 
moral, and the American isn’t satisfied with 
the decisions of either. Choose your parents 
carefully, my son—it’s the most important 
thing a man does.” 


IZATELLY, hearing the bell of his 
apartment ring, looked up from the ta- 
ble where he was writing and with an ab- 
sent-minded glance toward one corner of the 
room where a movable reading lamp on a 
tall stand shone upon the high unrevealing 
back of a leather chair, said: “Come in.” 
The bell rang again. | 
Vizatelly, who had at once become reab- | 
sorbed in the task before him, repeated, 
this time without raising his head and with 
equal inattention, the words he had spoken 
a- moment before. Their effect remained 
negligible, for although the buzzing sound 
ceased, a knocking began. “Damn!” ejacu- | 
lated Vizatelly, and flinging his pencil down 
upon the yellow tablet filled with indecipher- 
able sentences upon which he had been con- 
centrated, raised his considerable bulk and 
lumbered crossly toward the door, which | 
was, as usual, locked. There was a slight 
look of sheepishness upon his face as he | 
opened it. | 


Stephen, very resplendent in a fur-collared 
coat, his soft gray hat pulled down over his 
eyes, his baggage at his feet, stood in the 
hall. 

Vizatelly’s expression underwent a third 
change. “My long-lost lamb,” he exclaimed, 
extending both hands, “from the wilds of 
the Rocky Mountains! When did you get 
back? If you'd only answer the excellent 
letters I send you once every six months or | 
so, I'd know more about you. Come in.” 

“Did you get my telegram?” 

“No.” 

He picked up both valises, and Stephen 
preceding him, pushed his way through the 
small dark vestibule toward the dim large 
ness of the room beyond, lit only by the 
double brass student lamp, adorned with 
saffron parchment shades, on the central 
table, and the movable reading lamp in the 
far corner. He paused on the threshold 

“Leave your things here,” he said, “and 
I'll take the bags into the little room next 
to mine. Going to stay awhile?” } 

‘A night or two, if I may.” 

“A night or two? Where then?” 

Panama, I think. Mexico, probably.” 

‘Panama? Why Panama?” 

Stephen was puzzled himself. The idea 
had only come to him that afternoon on the 
train. “Blue se-seas after snow, I guess. And | 
then I hate dams so, I suppose I want to 
see a really b-big one.” 

Vizatelly had moved a step or so away, 
but now he paused and looked back. “You're 
not much more explanatory than you were 
as an undergraduate, are you, Stephen? 
Why do you hate dams so?” 

Stephen started to hang up his coat and 
hat. “Be-because they spoil so much good 
country, and most of the time don’t do any- 
thing else. There—there’s one trying to ruin 
my country now, but I think I have it 
licked. Damn’ tiresome—no pun.” 

Vizatelly sighed. ‘Thanks for the full and 
clear explanation. I gather, however, that 
you can’t get away from crowds and so- 
called progress even out West. Well, make 
yourself comfortable. I'll put these things 
away. Turn on more light if you want it.” 
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“*The Dyer-Kiss’’ isTERPRETED BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


I have requested the great artists and portrait photographers of the world 
to express what ““Djer-Kiss"’ means to them. The idea of Nickolas Muray! 
“She is so exquisite, so adorable, the-lady-who-uses-your-Djer-Kiss, she 
cannot withhold homage to this vision of her lovely self!"’ 
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(Signed) KERKOFF (Paris) 


Like a Shower 
of Kisses..... 


PoupnRrgEs so fine that their use is a caress! 
Made by Monsieur Kerkoff in Paris, cre- 
ated for rare feminine distinction, and 
laden with that ineffable odeur known 
to smart women — Djer-Kiss. 
a 

Lovely and delicate, Dyer-Kiss Poudre 
Talc in cool, moss-green cans for travel 
use; in dainty crystal for one’s dress- 
ing table. 

Matching various complexions per- 
fectly, Djer-Kiss Face Powder—whether 
Blanche, Rachel or Chair (Naturelle) —is 
so notably soft and fine that it blends 
almost invisibly with one's coloring. 

Flawlessly to express Fashion's Law 
—the fastidious woman insists that Ex- 
tract, Talc, Face Powder, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Rouge—all must give forth the 
one precious odeur: 


Dyer- ISS 


Kerkoff- Pans 


Tale Dyer- Kiss in cool 
mo Js-green can 

Face Powder Dier-Kiss 

( Chair, Rachel, Blanche) 


Parfum Dier-Kiss in 
gracefulcrystal container 








Alfred H. Smith Company, Sole Importers 
418 West 25th Street, New York City 
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A mothers duty 
to her daughter 
“Te 


NE of the most difficult tasks any 
mother ever faces is the approach to 


delicate and avoided subjects. What a 
relief to have, in convenient printed 
form, accurate information bearing on 


the problems of health and cleanliness 
which affect all womankind. Information 
concerning the safe practice of feminine 
hygiene; information on the dangers of 
poisonous antiseptics such as bichloride 
of mercury and compounds of carbolic 
acid, 

Zonite gives real protection 

without these risks 
Every physician, every trained nurse, is 
familiar with the risk accompanying the 
use of these poisons. Yet until recently 
there was no alternative for the fastidious 
woman who demanded complete surgical 
cleanliness. 

This is no longer true. Science has 
provided Zonite, the great antiseptic that 
actually stamps out germ-life. It is non- 
poisonous, non-caustic, non-corrosive. 
Yet itis more than forty times as powerful 
as peroxide of hydrogen and far stronger 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that 
can be safely applied to the body. 

Send for special Feminine Hygiene 
booklet prepared by the Women’s Divi- 
sion. Every mother will want to give it to 
her daughter. Zonite Products Company, 
Yet N. < ee 250 Park Avenue, New 

ork 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 
as a powerful deodorant in 
the form of a vanishing cream. 


Lonile 
At your druggist’ s in bottles, 


25c, 50c and $1 


Full directions with every y package 
@anwm ew ew em eae ew ow ew ow oe os 





{ ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Women’s Division ] 
{ Postum Building, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or ! 

| booklets checked. Feminine Hygiene | 

Antiseptics in the Home 

{ Please print name P15 | 

[Nate svsesesesesee Sata —e I 

RBIS ! 

i City State. 

(In Canada: 165 ‘ DeSatio St., ‘ ‘Tesente) | 
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-—~ chuckled. “I don't want more 
I've just come from a house that’s 
At least, my family 


| light 
| fu- full of Bt. so es 
thinks so.” 

He followed Vizatelly into the room and 
sank into a big chair near the table, while 
the ponderous shadow of his host disap- 
peared with the two bags through a door 
leading to the bedrooms. Presently the pon- 
derous shadow was back, standing before a 
sideboard that took up considerable wall- 
space directly opposite where Stephen was 
sitting. 

“Have a drink?” asked the ponderous 
shadow. “Ginger ale, or sherry, or some- 
thing ?” 

“Thanks,” said Stephen. “Sherry.” 

E took out a pipe, filled and lit it, and 
sinking farther into the recesses of his 


chair, looked about him. There was no 
sound but Vizatelly’s slightly stertorous 
breathing, breathing which always alarmed 


his friends until they recalled his agility and 
perfect health. 

Vizatelly was one of the few persons 
Stephen had ever met who, cherishing firmly 
the carefully winnowed ideas he thought 
were true, at the same time listened politely 
to the many ideas he thought were false. 

“There's only one virtue, and that is com- 
passion,” he would say, “and there’s only 
one sin, and that is cruelty. But both are 
wide—compassion even extends to not being 
witty, nine times out of ten.” 

Outside of the circles of soft light, con- 
centrated in two places, the central table and 
the far corner, the dim outlines of book- 
cases reaching to the ceiling seemed to be 
waiting to advance definitely when further 
brilliance was vouchsafed. Beside them 
waited the glistening compactness of a small 
grand piano, a piece of brocade across its 
top, the twisted silver shadows of the dragons 
in a Chinese tapestry above the sideboard, 
the wan Italian faces of several portraits, 
some of them unframed, the self-contained 
squareness of etchings and drawings, and, 
on a stand near one of the two long 
windows now obliterated by heavy curtains, 
the little glimmering figure of a dancing faun 
in marble. And back of the bookshelves and 
the tapestry and the pictures, even less defi- 
nite than they, were the cream-colored walls, 
and above these, the delicate plaster frieze 
of an interior built eighty years or so before. 
The room was rich and sober and orderly, 
as only the rooms of certain bachelors can 
be, save for the books that overflowed onto 
the tables and the floor. 

Stephen sucked at his pipe; and then he 
started, for back of him, from the far corner 
where the tall reading-lamp stood beside the 
chair with a high leather back, had come the 
sound of a book being closed and the rustle 
of some one arising. 

Stephen turned his head and immediately 
struggled to his feet. Standing by the 
tall lamp, her face indistinct but her slim 
small figure, clad in black, outlined by the 
falling rays, was a young woman. A very 
silent young woman. 

Vizatelly turned at the same moment. 

“Have something to drink, Mercedes?” 
asked. 

“Drink one for me, dearie,” 
shape. 

“Lord!” said Stephen to himself. 

The ‘girl yawned, stretched her arms, ran 
her hands through her short curly hair and 
walked slowly to the big table on the other 
side of which Stephen was standing. 

“Gee,” she said, “that’s some book.” 

“What book ?” asked Vizatelly. —“Oh, I’m 
sorry, Stephen. Stephen—that i is, I mean 
to say, Miss Garcia, this is Mr. Londreth. 
Miss Garcia is one of the loveliest flowers 
of that rosebud garden of girls, the Irration- 
alities, Stephen; and Mr. Londreth, Mer- 
cedes, is one of our pioneers. One of our 
strong men from the Far West, where—” 


he 


said the slim 
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“I—I know—know what you're going to 
say,” stammered Stephen. 

“Gosh, he’s funny, isn't it?” observed Miss 
Garcia languidly to no one in particular. 

Her vague voice sounded like a moth en- 
tering a rich quiet; her choice of words was 
as disturbing as the moth blundering against 
walls. 

“I wasn't going to say anything of the 
kind,” denied Vizatelly vigorously. “I was 
going to say that maybe he was a cowboy 
like Will Rogers. I’m incurably romantic 
What book, Mercedes? And incidentally, I 
apologize, Stephen, for not introducing you 
before. But I never interrupt people when 
they are rerding—not if I can help it. It 
is one of the few kind actions one can 
perform. Be more cordial, Mercedes darling. 
Speak to the gentleman. It isn’t nice to ex- 
hibit your Irrationalities manner to an old 
friend of mine when you use me as a cir- 
culating library.” 

The girl looked at Stephen as if she wer 
seeing him for the first time. 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Mr.—er—” 

“Lon-Londreth,” said Stephen, flushing 
He picked up a magazine and regained his 
chair. His rude neighbor, on her part, began 
to examine the pictures in another magazine 
In a moment or so Stephen demanded harsh- 
ly of Vizatelly: “Aren't you through yet?” 

That gentleman paused in his labors, and 
turning about again, allowed his mouth to 
open. 

“Both of my little friends,” he observed, 
“apparently are cross; and I, as the innocent 
party, naturally receive the blame. What 
were you reading, Mercedes ?”’ 

The girl looked up from the page she was 
studying. 

‘*Victory,’” she announced shortly, and 
bowed her head once more. 

Stephen stared over the edge of his re- 
view. “Victory!” 

“Well,” decided Vizatelly, “it’s a good 
book, and your taste is improving, but you 
needn't take it so hard. You aren't on a 
desert island.” 

“Um-umm!” 

“Bravely spoken.” Vizatelly poured an 
amber fluid into a glass. “Here, Stephen, 
drink this. It'll make you feel better.” 

The girl straightened up from the table. 

“I've got to be going,” she announced. 

“Take supper with us after the show, 


darling ?” 

“Not if I know it,” decided Stephen 
silently. 

“I can’t. I promised Hazel I'd go with 


her and a couple of sheiks to that ball— 
that thing the painters and writers give. 
That—” 

“The Fiesta?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, you may see us there too. I have 
tickets—I was one of the founders before 
I learned better sense. Want to go, Stephen? 
You probably don’t—neither do I; but you 
might as well say yes, for we'll go anyway.” 

“Wha-what is it ?” 

“It’s a fancy-dress dance, but that needn't 
bother us.” 

“Le-let’s decide later on.” 

“All right. First we'll have dinner.” 


IZATELLY accompanied the girl into 
the vestibule. Stephen heard him say- 
ing good-by to her, and the opening and 
closing of the door. Presently he was back 
to meet the level, questioning, somewhat 
amused stare of Stephen’s eyes. For a mo- 
ment Vizatelly returned the stare, and then 
he shook his head and laughed half sighing- 
ly 
“No, my son,” he said, 
flatters me, but it’s not true. 
ways is a remarkable young woman. 


“your suspicion 
That in some 
I rath- 


er think that confusedly she’s trying to im- 
prove her mind. Why, I can’t imagine. It 
wont help her with the Irrationalities. But 
I suppose trying to improve your mind is 
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a congenital disease—you're either born with 
it or you're not. She seems to have been 
born with it. I've known her a couple of 
years. She borrows my books and comes 
here a lot.” He sighed, this time quite 
openly. 

“Our relationship is as harmless as that of 
two kittens; sometimes my vanity rather 
wishes it weren't.” 


Chapter Four 


ERCEDES went down the stairs, in the 

soft light, on the noiseless hall carpet, 
saying to herself: “Green eyes and a long 
face. Cold as ice.” She never used slang 
in her thoughts. “Damn gentlemen—damn 
them all!” Condemning in these terse 
phrases a large section of the masculine 
population and, on the whole, a section as 
innocent and trustworthy as most, perhaps 
more so. For Mercedes, none too much in 
love with the male under any circumstances, 
between six and half-past of that particular 
day was especially not in love with the male 
who concealed his more primitive impulses 
beneath a cloak of outer politeness and con- 
sideration. The cloak simply made him the 
more despicable, in Mercedes’ eyes, and cer- 
tainly the more difficult to handle. 

She felt like a small wet mouse surround- 
ed by large cats, some of whom, the ma- 
jority, were obviously feline and predatory 
and ugly, with staring eyes and rough dusty 
fur, but a few of whom, much the most 
dangerous, were sleek and with ribbons 
around their necks. And you always imag- 
ined the latter were going to be such nice 
cats, and in the end they proved so disap- 
pointing. 

Mercedes, born a modern young woman, 
had become even more so. She had singular- 
ly little respect for what she would have 
called “apple sauce.” There was nothing she 
did not know, and there was nothing she 
found absolute. Circumstances altered cases, 
and circumstances were what counted. But 
as the cases ceased, with increasing clearness, 
to permit themselves to he bracketed in cate- 
gories, the circumstances became more and 
more important. In other words, Mercedes 
was willing and looked forward some day 
to doing anything in the world for a man 
she could love and trust—provided such a 
creature could be found; but in the mean- 
time she was determined not to do a thing 
beyond what she had to for the average man 
about her. Her philosophy was not a con- 
scious thing; she was only sure that, if it 
could be avoided, she wasn’t going to be 
crowded. Her mind and her body belonged 
to her, Mercedes Garcia, and nobody could 
force her to give them away. Sin was Forty- 
second Street and Broadway on a busy day; 
virtue was Central Park with not many peo- 
ple about. And the sleek cats annoyed her 
particularly because they had such oppor- 
tunities for elbow-room and used them so 
stupidly. 

She had had a bad afternoon before she 
had fled to the sanctuary of Vizatelly’s apart- 
ment, a very bad afternoon. She continued 
to think about the afternoon as, the stairs 
accomplished, she came out of the doorway 
of the reconstructed house where Vizatelly 
lived, and peered about for a taxicab. 

Sleet whipped along the comparatively de- 
serted street. The electric lamps looked like 
sea-anemones under water. A taxi, a drip- 
ping black monster, slid up to the curb in 
answer to her signal, and she stepped into its 
gloomy and faintly damp recesses. 

Curse the man! Just like all men—trying 
to take advantage of her because she was a 
woman. Mercedes leaned forward and 
rapped sharply on the window. 

The driver at first pretended not to hear, 
and Mercedes rapped again. The man 
stopped his car, and leaning back, opened 
the door. 
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>" gr. He detects the slightest trouble 


7 If you go to your dentist at least every six 

, months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the first trace of dangerous gum 
infections, It is better to see him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 








Pyorrhea robs —) 


FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 
women after forty. You can tell pyorrhea’s ap- 
proach by tender, bleeding gums. Go to your 
dentist at once for treatment and be sure to use 
Forhan’s for the Gums night and morning. 

If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents or checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use in com- 
bating pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums 
and keeps them pink and healthy. 

The entire family should begin to use For- 
han's today. Besides safeguarding the health 
it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 

You owe it to your health to make Forhan’s 
a regular daily habit. At all druggists 35c and 
6oc in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ..IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Didi dic(> 


_for the nails 


“this lovely tinted lustre! 


Surely,never before have nails been 
so important! The ordinary mani- 
cure is no longer enough. The nails 
must now have this special finish, 
this new gleaming loveliness. 

Such is Fashion’s edict! And 
eagerly the woman of chic is hasten- 
ing to obey. Glazo, a wonderful 
liquid nail polish, has created a 
vogue that has spread to every cor- 
ner of the alice world. 

No more need of the old-time 
bothersome buffing that gives such 
a short-lived polish! 

A quick brush of Glazo Liquid 
Polish across the nails, and at once 
they assume the mostalluring lustre, 
the most bewitching, just-right tint! 

This instant Glazo finish lasts a 
whole week. It will not crack, peel, 
or turn an ugly brown. Make sure 
you get Glazo for this perfect, 
modish gloss. 

Comes with separate remover 

Glazo gives you one moreadvantage 
—an advantage that you can get 
only with the absurdly priced im- 
ported polishes. It comes complete 
with separate remover. This re- 
mover not only insures best results, 
but saves the polish itself. 

The next time you go out, ask your 
dealer for Glazo. 50c everywhere. 


The Glazo Company, 307 Blair Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GLAZC 


Nails stay polished 
longer — no buffing 
necessary 
Try GLAZO Cuticle 
Massage Cream 
It shapes the cuticle 
and keeps it even 
and healthy 












“Put down your flag,” she commanded 
brusquely. 

He started to expostulate wetly. “But 
lady—look at the night. There's lots of them 
|not out. It’s real dangerous.” 
| “Put down your flag,” repeated Mercedes 
| fiercely. “I'm no lady; I'm a New Yorker.” 
| A bad afternoon. And Mercedes had 
| thought it was going to be such a pleasant 
one. She had liked Charles Pointer Hastings, 
and she had liked his studio, high up in a 
| tall building, to which she had gone several 
| times; to one or two large teas, on one or 
| two afternoons when only a few people had 
been there. Mercedes thought them intelli- 
gent people, and they impressed her—illus- 
trators, artists maJe and female, a_ well 
dressed woman or so. Low-voiced, witty 
people, who wore good clothes and yet with 
a certain dash and carelessness. She was 
especially impressed by Charles Pointer Hast- 
ings himself. He was handsome in a white, 
languid, black-haired way—a tall, slim man 
of forty; and she knew he was famous, so 
famous that even some of the other girls at 
the Irrationalities had heard of him. Repro- 
ductions of his portraits came out in all the 
illustrated magazines, and photographs of 
their creator jostled them. He always wore 
beautifully made blue shirts with blue soft 
collars, and that too, for some reason, was 
distinguished. 

Mercedes thought that his portraits were 
marvelous, almost as human as the people 
(oi and twice as good-looking. She 
| did not catch his own weary nuances con- 
| cerning them. 

It was pleasant to sit on soft chairs or 
big divans in the fading light of a winter's 
day, the huge work-window a square of dim- 
ming vacancy, the other windows growing 
gray, the easels and pictures standing up like 
thin ghosts waiting for the studio to empty. 
The smell of paint and turpentine was fresh 
and workmanlike; a coal fire glowed in a 
| grate; sometimes one of Hastings’ friends or 
| Hastings himself played the piano. Mercedes 
| liked it especially when the latter happened. 
| Hastings’ music was always vague, tired and 
la trifle sad. It pleased her young happy 
| sense of sorrow. 

“I want to paint your portrait, Mercedes,” 
he said, “a real portrait. You've got a dev- 
astating mouth, my child. The past and 
lthe future of the race are in it..... 
| That's a terrible phrase, isn’t it? That is, 
if you'll let the real shape of it—your mouth, 
{I mean—appear a trifle. Think you can 
|take some of the kalsomine off without 
lcatching cold? Come Tuesday? At three 
| o'clock? Will that be all right? We'll talk 
the picture over first.” 

And Mercedes, used to compliments and 
| finding most of them unexplainably insult- 
| ing, was so overcome by the sincerity of 
| this one that she could think of no flippancy 
in retort. 
“Yes,” 
Kye thought a good deal about her mouth 
|\D in the interval, and experimented with its 
decoration. 

“Well, for the Lord’s sake,” inquired Miss 
Tourneur, more and more puzzled by her 
| concentration, “what are you undressin’ 
| for?” 

“I’m not sure,” observed Mercedes, dream- 
ily engaged before her mirror, “whether we 
don’t make a mistake using so much make- 
up. It spoils the shape of your mouth.” 

Miss Tourneur, who, for all her overly 
kind heart, had added to original Far West- 
ern terseness the cynicism of Broadway, 
cocked her head on one side. “Don't let 
that worry you, child,’ she announced 
wisely. “The lip-stick is a protection be- 
tween the world and a girl’s emotions. If 
they see the real shape of your mouth, 
they'll know too much about you.” 

But despite this sage advice, Mercedes pre- 
sented herself at Hastings’ studio on the 





she agreed humbly. 
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Tuesday in question, the Tuesday of rain 
and sleet, with no more red on her lips than 
nature had intended. 

She came out of the bustling wetnes; of 
the street into the warm, rather oppressive 
silence of the big room, and Hastings, who 
was working on a portrait, met her smiling, 
a palette in his hand. 

“Good,” he proclaimed with what for him 
was eagerness. “Take off your things and 
make yourself comfortable. I've got a few 
minutes’ more work on this daub.” He 
pointed the handle of a brush at the middle 
of an opulent lady in red, very low-necked, 
sitting regally in a Venetian chair. 

He continued to talk in short absent- 
minded sentences as he painted. Some- 
times he stepped back and regarded his work, 
his head on one side. Then he would run 
forward and use his brush delicately and 
decisively. Mercedes, watching him from 
the divan, was absorbed with interest. She 
had never seen an artist in action before, and 
the precision and technical knowledge dis- 
played by this one fascinated her. 

Hastings squinted at the easel. 

“I want to paint you in that Spanish 
shawl you wear in the first act, Mercedes,” 
he said. “It’s typical, and people know you 
in it.” 

Mercedes was silent for a moment. 

“They ought to,” she said finally, and 
dryly. And then she sat forward a triffe. 
“As is?” she asked somewhat breathlessly. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, I don’t wear much under it.” 

“Certainly—just as you wear it on the 
stage. Try one on now. Go to that big 
armoire over there to the right, and open 
the top drawer. You'll find two shawls. 
And that’s the dressing screen back of you. 
We'll see some poses, and then we can be- 
gin work tomorrow, or whenever it suits 
you. 


ERCEDES hesitated. She stared an 

instant at the oblivious head of her 
painter friend. It was a nice head, par- 
ticularly nice in its craftsmanlike absorption. 
Finally she arose, and crossing to the big 
wardrobe of black oak, found the shawls. 
She selected the one that more resembled her 
own, a crimson shawl with white roses 
embroidered upon it, and a white fringe, and 
going behind the screen, began to undress. 
She wasn’t quite sure she liked this. She 
had the professional’s distaste for any 
tableau which did not have footlights be- 
tween it and the public. But then she sup- 
posed sitting for a portrait was different. 
Anyhow, artists were different. 

Hastings was pushing to one side the por- 
trait of the opulent lady in red. He looked 
over his shoulder and smiled once more his 
charming smile, a sudden illumination in an 
otherwise expressionless face. 

“Perfect,” he said. “Get up on _ that 
model stand and try to look as if you liked 
it. Now,”’—he came back to the center 
of the room.—“it will be hard on you 


standing, wont it? And yet— Do you 
think you can stand? Good. Very well, 
then— A little to the left. Turn a little to 
the left. So—” 


He crossed over and pushed Mercedes 
about, as impersonally as if he were arrang- 
ing brocades. “You're hearing guitars, or 
something. Look down. Try to like guitars. 
Like ‘em. .... You do like them, don’t 
you? Fine! That's it. Don’t move. I'll 
get some paper and charcoal.” 

He hurried off and returned to try several 
poses, some standing, some sitting on a 
bench, some looking back over a shoulder. 
Finally he threw his last sketch and the char- 
coal on a table and sank into a chair and 
lit a cigarette. He stared for a moment at 
Mercedes as if in reality he had not seen 
her until then. She was crouched on the 
bench, a trifle tired, one knee caught up 
between her hands. 
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He made a sudden abrupt gesture. “Go 
put on your clothes, my child,” he said 
harshly. His voice was different from the 
absent-minded gay tones he used when at 
work. 

Mercedes felt that in some way she must | 
have offended him. She was puzzled and | 
hurt. 


HEN she came back, Hastings was 
making tea at a small table drawn up 
before the fire. 

“Sit down,” he suggested. “Want a ciga-| 
rette ?” 

Already the studio was dim and shadowy. 
Mercedes took a cigarette, and Hastings 
leaned over from his chair, holding a lighted 
match. 

“Your eyes are extraordinary, lighted up 
like that,” he murmured. “Blue caves hung 
with lanterns.” The match was shaken to 
darkness in his fingers. ‘“Mercedes,”—he 
took her hand,—‘“my dear,”—his clasp tight- 
ened,—‘“do you like me at all?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Very much?” 

“Ves.” 

“I've grown very fond of you. I 

He hesitated, and Mercedes’ heart beat 
faster. Was he going to ask her to marry 
him? And if he did, what would she 
answer? She was not in love with him, but 
he was nice, and famous and rich 

“I’m lonely,” he went on _ broodingly. 
“Very lonely, and I’m getting older. That} 
is, old in what the world can give me. Will 
you—” 

“What ?” 

“Would you be willing to care for me a| 
little ?” 

“But I do now.” 

“No, I mean really care. Not love—love} 
is a different thing, either quicker or of | 
slower growth. Besides, I've lost my capac- | 
ity for loving. But care enough to come 
here and—and—” 

Mercedes’ heart stopped beating. 

“And what?” she asked without interest. 

She disengaged her hand and rose to her 
feet slowly. “O-oh,” she said wearily 

She walked over to the mantelpiece and 
leaned an elbow on it. “When it comes to| 
that,” she continued, “you're just like the 
rest, aren't you? Only you take a whole 
lot more time saying it. Turn on the light 
and give me some tea.” 

She felt desolate and tired and small, as} 
if she had been blown about by a wind full | 
of grit. Not a man—no, not one of them—| 
thought it worth his while to ask her to 
marry him. She wasn’t good enough 

She left the mantelpiece and crossed to a! 
window and pulled aside the curtain. The 
wet driving dusk rushed past her, but the| 
rain and sleet could not hide the brilliant 
lights of the city. They stretched away be- 
neath her interminably. What a _ huge, 
terrific place it was. And disinterested 
Here were two little figures away up above | 
it, and who cared what happened to them? | 
Well, Hastings perhaps—a few people would 
care what happened to him. But her? 
Who would care what happened to her? | 








N the shadows back of her Hastings 

stirred as if he had been about to become 
angry and then had changed his mind. 

“You are quite right,” he was saying, and 
his voice was as weary as Mercedes felt. 
“Quite right. It’s one of the few assets 
women have, and I suppose they ought to 
bargain with it for marriage. But marriage 
—I'd ask you to marry me, my dear, if I 
didn’t know how it would end, for I really 
like you. I admire you, too. But I've tried 
marriage, and I’ve tried divorce—that was 
when I was romantic. And divorce is even 
more horrid than marriage.” There was a 
long silence. “Whatever you do, Mercedes, | 
my child, do it hard and do it honestly.” 
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skin with rose-petal tints and 
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lovely complexion. Beauty in- 
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water and the right soap should 
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youthfully fresh and smooth. 
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Bouquet is “hard-milled”, which 
means that each cake is put 
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make it firm and hard—not 
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pores, stay there and cause en- 
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An Indescribable Fragrance 


Cashmere Bouquet has a lasting, daint 
fragrance—a Colgate secret for genera- 
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| rattled. 
| once thought I was going to!” he said, and 


“Why ?” 

“Because,” —Hastings smiled, his charming 
smile,—"if you don’t, when you reach my 
age, you'll hang on to life only for its sen- 
sations. And,’—he waited again,—“as a 
mature person, not unfamous, you'll have the 
chagrin perhaps of being refused by a child 
something you shouldn't have asked for in 
the first place.” He brought his fist down 
on the table so that the cups and saucers 
“If I only loved my work as I 


sprang briskly to his feet. “Forget it. We'll 
have some tea.” He crossed to an electric 
switch and the studio was flooded with soft 
light. “Don’t be afraid of me,” he resumed, 
smiling and coming back to the table. 
“We'll go on painting the portrait as usual.” 

“I’m not afraid of you,” said Mercedes, 


S O 
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and she wasn't. There had been only a 
moment when she had been afraid, and that 
was when, in the darkness, his voice had 
sounded so lonely and remote. But some- 
how—was this all of romance? They said 
occasions like these were more romantic than 
ordinary romance. Was this all there was 
to it, then? .... “Hand me my bag from 
that divan, will you?” 

Hastings looked alarmed. 

“What are you going to do? 
so silly as to leave, are you?” 

“Oh, no.” Mercedes peered into the mir- 
ror above the mantelpiece. “I’m only going 
to put on some lip stick.” 

(This notable novel of East and West in 
America comes to situations of exceptional 
interest in the next installment—which you 
may enjoy in our forthcoming August issue.) 


You're not 


LD 


(Continued from page 96) 


wondered how to begin. But the best 
lines in the play were never Mr. Bebee’s. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Bebee. “I've sold the 
house !” 

“You've sold the house?” 

“I have.” Her eyes glowed proudly. 
“Haven't I always told you I was a good 
business woman? But you'd never believe 
me. Oh, no. Well, sir, I took things into 
my own hands this afternoon.” 

Mr. Bebee followed her weakly into the 
living-room. 

“I was shopping,” she began, “and I ran 
into that poor Mr. Farney on State Street. 
He was waiting for that daughter of his. 
I sympathize with him greatly, Andrew, 
and he saw it. We—we had tea together.” 
She glossed over her confession. “Quite 
cozily,” she added in expiation. “There's 
something very cozy about the tea habit. 
Well! I saw at once he was in the mood to 
listen to a woman who understood him. 
He said (you mustn’t mind, Andrew), he 
said he’d like to live where—where I had 
made a home out of the sticks and mortar 
of a house.” Something reminiscent swept 
over Mr. Bebee. “Go on,” he said impa- 


| tiently. 





“And—well—when a man’s in that sort of 
soft mood, a woman can do anything with 
him.” Mr. Bebee was mastered by queer 
discomfort. It struck him suddenly that 
Fleeta might not be the naive child he had 
thought. His wife was talking briskly, with 
a triumph in her voice that rang like a 
familiar tune he had recently heard. 

“You know I told you the other night, 
Andrew, some men get sentimental over a 
woman—oh, momentarily! You wouldn’t un- 
derstand. You're not like that of course, 
dear, but—” Mr. Bebee felt that contradic- 
tion would be out of place. “It’s a softness 
they should be punished for,” she went on 
with an air of impartial justness. “Any 
woman knows that! I got a check, Andrew, 
‘earnest money,’ he called it, and a memo- 
randum or something covering the sale and 
everything. And Andrew! How much do 
you think I got for the house?” 


ME: BEBEE was tremendously occupied 
with his immediate past in a tea-room. 
“Soft!” Had he been soft? Why, he had 
practically given that girl three thousand 
dollars! 

But the excited lady before him demanded 
his undivided attention. “Andrew! How 
much do you think I got?” 

“T haven't an idea, Flora,” he said wearily. 
“How much did you get?” 

“Twenty-one thousand dollars! Cash!” 
She said it in capitals and the letters struck 
Mr. Bebee between the eyes and splintered 
and dug pointed, mocking fingers into his 
brain. He groped for a chair. 

~ 


“Twenty-one thousand dollars!” he re- 


peated feebly. “Twenty-one—” His mind 


hung briefly. Then his voice rose in strident 
demand. “Flora! What was the extra thou- 
sand for?” 


“For extras!” she answered brightly. 
“For the built-in bookcases and the cedar 
chest and—” :; 

Understanding overtook Mr. Bebee as he 
looked at her. “You vamped Farney!” he 
shouted accusingly. “You vamped him!” 

She resented hotly: “I did not, Andrew 
Bebee! I used my woman’s intuition. I've 
been telling you for thirteen years I could 
help you in your business, but you'd never 
believe me. Well, perhaps after this you 
will. Perhaps, after this, you'll remember 
that it was I who closed this deal when you 
couldn't.” 

Mr. Bebee saw that he would never, never 
hear the last of this. His life stretched 
ahead of him bleakly with constant remind- 
ers of How Mrs. Bebee Closed The Deal. 
He didn't know but what she'd be giving 
out interviews on it! His mind worked 
fast and then Mr. Bebee played the first 
trump card of his matrimonial life. “Oh, I 
don’t know,” Mr. Bebee drawled. “I had 
tea myself this afternoon. With—er—Fleeta 
She’s a dear little thing.” His voice sounded 
queer even to himself. But he must make 
his point. “Don't know,” said Mr. Bebee 
with false smoothness, “whether I want to 


sell or not. Be nice to see more of that 
little girl.” 
He watched appreciatively the alarm 


spread over Mrs. Bebee’s so recently buoyant 
face. He hoped she was thinking the worst! 
If she thought she must get him away from 
Fleeta she wouldn't refer to the sale of the 
house again. She would be afraid of re- 
minding him of his softness. Softness! 
Hah! As if any woman could get the best 
of him. 

“Why—why—Andrew!” 
bling amidst new, strange thoughts. Could 
it be possible that her Andrew— He al- 
ways had been funny about that girl. . . . 
Mr. Bebee toyed with his watch chain in a 
manner he hoped was quite depraved. 
“Andrew,” she said softly, pathetically, “I— 
I hope you will put this deal through, dear. 
We—we both want to get away to Cali- 
fornia, don’t we, dear?” 

Mr. Bebee was reviewing details like an 
efficiency expert. Farney wouldn't back out; 
besides, there was the “earnest money.” And 
he wouldn’t want his daughter to know a 
woman had made a fool of him. It wasn't 
the sort of thing a man wants known. Mr 
Bebee looked at Mrs. Bebee. She was a darn 
bright little woman, his wife. But she had 
to be handled like all women. “Oh, well—” 
He laid a kindly hand on her arm. “Oh, well. 
if you want me to go ahead with the sale, I 
will. Your happiness is the only thing that 
counts—really.” 


She was stum- 
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“We'll save twenty miles by going this way.” 
“TI know, but if the road is all like this—” 
“My dear, with these K elly-S pring field Flexible tires you'll never know you're on a rough road.” 
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hen Seconds Count 


ROMPT and intelligent First 

Aid, deftly rendered, is a life- 
saving accomplishment when ac- 
cidents occur—on the road, in the 
street, in homes or at work. Ac- 
cidents may happen, any time, 
wherever youare. Then, of course, 
you will want to help. But all 
your sympathy and all your will- 
ingness will count for little unless 
you are prepared to act—quickly. 
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To prevent infection in minor cuts 
and wounds—firrst,. apply iodine; 
second, cover wound with steril- 
ized gauze; third, bind with aseptic 
gauze bandage; fourth, fasten band- 
age with adhesive plaster. If a 
large artery is cut, apply pressure 
upon it between the wound and 
the heart with the fingers or a 
knotted handkerchief. Release pres- 
sure every fifteen or twenty minutes 
so as not to cut off circulation 
entirely for too long a time. 





—These are thethings you 
can do before the doctor 
comes. Just a few First Aid 
materials are needed—but 
when they are needed, 
they are needed instantly. 
Seconds are precious! 








IN a flash it happened... . My little girl was hurt. And I could not do 
a thing to relieve her suffering. There we were—waiting—waiting. The 
minutes seemed hours... .Then along came a car and out jumped a man 
who began to work, scarcely saying a word. He cleansed her wounds and 
bound them up with gauze... . The doctor said later that he had probably 
saved her from serious infection. .. . perhaps had saved her life.” 
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Although automobile manufacturers are building forget the tremendous power of these swift-moving 


™~. 


sturdier cars than ever before, staunchly equipped 
with brakes and strong steering apparatus, the num- 
ber of automobile accidents has steadily increased 
from year to year. In 1925 there were ten times 
as many deaths from this cause as there were 
in 1911. 


Last year, more than 600,000 persons were seri- 
ously injured and 21,000 lost their lives. Because 
motor cars are easily handled, careless persons 


vehicles. 


A knowledge of what to do and a First Aid emer 
gency equipment are invaluable—not only in the car 
but at home where injuries frequently occur from 
cuts, falls, burns, scalds or poisons. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance. Company will gladly mail 
you, without cost, a booklet on First Aid which tells 
the things you should know to be able to save lives. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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